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Introduction to the 1994 edition 


To the reader - 

This reprint has been prepared by volunteers and staff of the McArthur Public Library. The 
original words written by former library director Dane Yorke and drawings made by him 
have been maintained. As you read this book, please keep in mind that it was written in the 
mid 1940's and reflects information available and attitudes prevalent at that time. Any 
changes or additions made in the text of this edition from the original other than the new 
format will be bracketed [ ]. 

It is hoped that another edition will soon be made available that will update information 
found in Mr. Yorke's work and include historic photos from the library collection, as well. 


Lynda L. Sudlow 
McArthur Public Library 
1994 










Foreword 


In preparing "An Introduction to Biddeford's History," in 1944, many old tales 
were found that seemed to have more than a germ of truth. Strictly speaking, they were not 
history; practically speaking, they were often the very folk-stuff of history. They were 
genuinely a part of Biddeford’s heritage from the past. 

Thus this present series of "Stories and Legends of Old Biddeford." The first part 
was originally put out in a small edition in 1945 and has now been rearranged into its 
present form. It covers the best stories that have survived, dealing with happenings 
(legendary or otherwise) up to the close of the Indian Wars. For the first time, all of these 
stories have been gathered into one place. They have been put down simply, without 
literary effect or embroidery, and they largely preserve the earliest tellings that have come 
down to us. Wherever supporting historical evidence has been found, the facts have been 
given along with the story. 

[The] second part of the "Stories and Legends of Old Biddeford" contains both 
history and legend. On the historical side it unquestionably breaks new ground - for 
Biddeford and possibly Maine. It is largely based on a study of two old (and almost 
forgotten) York County courts. For one of them, the remarkable Court of General 
Sessions of the Peace, there is no modem counterpart. 

For 41 years, from 1762 to 1803, those courts held an annual term in Biddeford. 
In other words, they covered the Colonial days, the American Revolution, and the 
transition from the 18th to the 19th century. Thus their records offer a rich mine of Maine 
social history. It is a mine that has been totally ignored by Biddeford historians in the past, 
and no Maine historian seems to have worked this particular vein. 

It is hoped that a third part of these "Stories and Legends" can be later issued. Such 
a Part III will cover Biddeford's story through the remarkable and eventful 19th century. 
Particularly it will cover the fascinating and colorful story of the coming of the early 
French-Canadian pioneer families to Biddeford. Miss Helene Thivierge and others have 
already helped the Library in the gathering of material for Part III. 


Dane Yorke 
1946 
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Chapter 1 


SPECIAL NOTES ON BIDDEFORD 
* * * 


Area and population; 

From the Pool to the Dayton line, and from the 
Saco River to the Kennebunkport line, 
Biddeford now covers an area of 29.4 square 
miles. Approximately two square miles, near 
the old Falls of the Saco, hold the major 
portion of the population. The government 
census of 1940 found the total population of 
the whole Biddeford area to be 19,700. Of this 
total there were 15,497 (or 79.2 per cent) of 
American birth. In other words, four out of 
every five of the residents were American- 
born. These are the official government 
findings. 

War Mayors: 

Since the incorporation of Biddeford 
as a city in 1855 (a period of ninety years) 
there have been just 43 men to serve as Mayor 
of Biddeford. Of these the youngest seems to 
have been Ferguson Haines, elected in 1867 at 
the age of 27 years and serving two terms. 

Just five mayors served the City in the 
nine years covering, to date, the three great 
wars of the nation since 1855. The wars and 
the war mayors follow: 


Civil War (1861 - 1865): 


Seth S. Fairfield 

1861-62 

John Q. Adams 

1863-64 

Charles A. Shaw 

1865-66 

World War I (1917 -1919): 


Hartley C. Banks 

1917-19 

World War II (1941 -[1945]): 

Louis B. Lausier 

1941-[54] 


Biddeford Men in “Who’s Who”; 

Frank A. Hill, bom in Biddeford, 1841; gradu¬ 
ated from Biddeford High School in 1857. 
After a distinguished teaching career became 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education and held that position at his death in 
1903, being entered in “Who’s Who in 
America.” 

Henry B. Quinby, bom in Biddeford, 1846, 
son of the Agent of the Water Power Company. 
Graduated from B iddeford High School. After 
a distinguised business career was elected 
Governor of New Hampshire, 1909 - 1911. 
Died in 1924. was entered in “Who’s Who in 
America.” 

Thomas Bird Mosher, bom in Biddeford, 
1852, attended Biddeford public schools but 
did not graduate from Biddeford High School 
due to a four-year voyage taken with his 
father, Benjamin Mosher, a Biddeford sea 
captain. Entered the publishing business in 
1891 and distinguised himself as an editor and 
publisher of artistic editions of rare and unusual 
books. His publications were widely known 
as “the Mosher books,” and he was entered in 
“Who’s Who in America” as one of the most 
noted publishers of his day. Died in 1923. 

Frank A. Banks, bom in 1883, attended 
Biddeford public schools; graduated from 
Biddeford High School in 1900. Has had a 
very distinguised career in engineering and is 
supervising engineer of the Grand Coulee 
Dam (one of the engineering marvels of 
America) and acting administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Project, another great work. 
Still living, and entered in “Who’s Who in 
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America” since 1939. [Died in 1957]. 

Joseph S. Galland, bom in Biddeford, 1883, 
attended Biddeford public schools and gradu¬ 
ated from Biddeford High School in 1902. 
Has had a distinguised teaching career in 
Romance languages and has written textbooks 
of the Spanish and French languages. Served 
in the Intelligence branch of the United States 
Army in World War I. Was decorated with the 
Legion of Honor in France. Has been entered 
in “Who’s Who in America” since 1934. Still 
living. [Died in 1947]. 

BIDDEFORD LANDMARKS that were 
here in 1855, and remain substantially un¬ 
changed in looks: [as of 1944]. 

Business Buildings: 

Hotel Thacher Block, 177-193 Main Street. 
Built in 1848. Originally known as the 
Biddeford House. Name changed to honor 
Judge Thacher in 1895. The interior of the 
Hotel Thacher Block has been changed and 
modernized, and the door and some of the 
store fronts are new. But the general lines of 
the block, the roof, and the dormer windows 
appear about as they did in 1855. 

The Washington Block, 165-169 Main Street. 
Built in 1851 and changed both inside and 
outside. But the frame exterior, particularly 
around the second floor, gives a good idea of 
the wooden business block of 1855. 

Hooper’s Brick Block, 133-139 Main Street. 
Built in 1848. The store fronts have been 
changed, but otherwise the block is very much 
as it was in 1855. 

The Dudley Block, 28-34 Water Street. Built 
in 1849 and probably the least changed of any 
of the surviving business buildings of that 
time. 

The Washington Street School, Washington 


and Jefferson Streets. Built in 1848. While it 
is not a business building, it is included here as 
a good example of the substantial brick con¬ 
struction brought by the mills. Before the 
mills came there were no public or business 
buildings built of brick. [No longer exists.] 

Old Dwellings: 

Note: This is not a complete list of the old 
dwellings of Biddeford. The houses have 
been selected to show the variety of home 
architecture here in 1855 and because their 
general lines do not seem to have been greatly 
changed. 

The Goldthwait House, Hill’s Beach, 
Thought to be the oldest house in Biddeford. 
Known to have been standing in 1717 and 
possibly built several years before that date. 
Has been a trading post, garrison house, and 
militia headquarters during its long career. 
The original lines of the house are still plain. 
[No longer exists.] 

The Haley House, 763 Pool Road. This 
house is known to have been in existence 
around 1730 and may have been built as early 
as the Goldthwait House. The roof line is very 
good, and the long slope of the back quite 
characteristic. 

The Dearborn-Bacon-Warren House, 26 

South Street. So-called from its various 
owners, Joseph Dearborn, Dr. Alvan Bacon, 
Dr. Frank Warren. Said to have been built by 
Dearborn in 1810, though it may date a little 
earlier. The front part of the house preserves 
much of the original look. The great copper 
beech tree in front, quite rare here, is said to 
have been brought from farther south by one 
of the Bacons many years ago. 

The “Parson Tracy” House, Stone and 
Lincoln Streets. Built about 1826, the first 
brick house ever built in Biddeford. Its first 
occupant was the Rev. Tracy, an early minis- 
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ter of the Second Congregational Church, 
hence the name. 

The Gould House, 62 [136] Alfred Street, 
built in 1829 and the second brick house in 
Biddeford. For some reason there was no 
further brick construction until the mills came 
in 1844. When the Gould House was built, 
Alfred Street had just been cut through, and 
there was no other house in the vicinity. The 
sun-porch is a modem addition. 

The Tuck House, 38 Jefferson Street, comer 
of Adams. Built in 1848 by Jonathan Tuck 
who was later Mayor of Biddeford. The 
general lines are very characteristic of the 
better-class dwelling of the 1840’s. 

L’Union St. Jean Baptiste d’Amerique, 34 

Jefferson, comer of Adams. While now a club 
house, this was originally a dwelling and the 
home of the mill agents for many years. It was 
begun by Rufus Nichols about 1847 and com¬ 
pleted by Augustine Haines in 1849. It was 
occupied by Robert McArthur for many years 
and the exterior lines are not greatly changed. 

Octagon House, 90 Hill Street. Built early in 
1850 by George Peirson, son of the Revolu¬ 
tionary patriot Samuel Peirson. Orson Fowler, 
the famous American phrenologist who influ¬ 
enced Greeley, Emerson, Whitman, and other 
noted men, with his ideas, lectured in Biddeford 
and Saco for two weeks in 1848. In 1849 he 
published a book recommending what he called 
“the octagon mode” for building homes. He 
argued that an eight-sided house gave more 
exposure to healthful sunlight and had other 
advantages such as the fact that in a four-sided 
house “the distance travelled in bringing up 
wood from the basement to the parlor” was 
twice as long as the same distance in an 
octagon house! Those were the days before 
coal furnaces and steam heat. Peirson had 
evidently been a convert of Fowler’s and built 


this house as aresult. A second octagon house 
in Biddeford, built at the southeast comer of 
Alfred and Birch streets, burned down in 
1851. 

The Spring House, Spring’s Island. Built in 
1798 by Colonel Seth Spring, a veteran of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. It was built as a com¬ 
bined residence and inn, and Lafayette was 
entertained here during his visit of 1825. It is 
now the office of the Deering Lumber Com¬ 
pany. Spring built the road from his island to 
King’s Comer to bring travel to his inn, and 
after a bitter smuggle had the road accepted by 
the village in 1801. It then became part of the 
postroad to Boston and the Spring House was 
a regular stop for the state coaches. 

The Churches of Biddeford: 

Note: With the possible exception of theGreek 
Orthodox Church on Adams Street, there is no 
church in the city proper that remains in its 
1855 form. All others have either been built 
since that date or very extensively remodelled. 
The old Congregational Church on the Pool 
Road dates from 1840 in its present form. The 
following arrangement is by date of establish¬ 
ment. 

First Congregational Church, Pool Road 
near Guinea Road. Originally built in 1759, 
and an old map shows it was then larger and 
had a steeple. Rebuilt in its present form in 
1840. 

Second Congregational Church, Crescent 
Street at Graham. The original church on this 
site was built in 1797. Was sold to the Free 
Will Baptists in 1850 and moved to Jefferson 
Street (then known as Cedar Street). Present 
church was built in 1850 with a single steeple 
in the center of the front. Extensively remod¬ 
elled in 1870, the central steeple removed and 
replaced by the two steeples at the sides. 
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South Biddeford Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 524 Pool Road. Said to have been 
built in 1836 but extent of remodelling, if any, 
is not clear. 

United Baptist Church, Jefferson Street near 
Center. The frame of this church dates from 
1797. Was moved to this location from Cres¬ 
cent Street, in 1850. Some remodelling was 
done then, and the structure was largely re¬ 
built again in 1899. Until joined by the Baptist 
congregation on Adams Street (about 1930) 
was known as the Free Will Baptist Church. 
Lafayette worshipped in this building in 1825 
when it stood on Crescent Street. In its present 
form it dates from 1899. 

Hellenic Orthodox Church of Saint 
Demetrios, Adams Street, northeast comer 
of Jefferson. Built in 1855 by the Baptist 
congregation, organized in 1852. Occupied 
by the Greek congregation since 1937 who 
moved from their former church on Emery 
Street which was built after 1912. 

St. Mary’s Church, St. Mary’s Street. First 
known as the Church of the Assumption. 
Congregation was organized about 1850 and 
met on the second floor of the office of the 
Pepperell mills. Original church was built in 
1856 but present church was built on same site 
in 1923 and dedicated in 1926. 

Universalist Church, facing City Square. 
Built in 1867 and dedicated the following 
year.[No longer exists]. 

Advent Church, 67 Hill Street. Built 
originally in 1867 but very extensively rebuilt 
in 1896. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Foss Street, 
comer of Pool Street. Built in 1870 and 
dedicated the following year. Congregation 
was organized in 1847 and a church built that 
same year on the comer of Alfred and Bacon 
Streets now occupied by the Central Theatre. 
[Now occupied by the Biddeford Police De¬ 
partment]. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Elm Street. Church 
begun in 1873 and dedicated in 1883. Parish 
was formed about 1870. From 1870 to about 
1877 occupied the old Methodist Church build¬ 
ing at comer of Alfred and Bacon Streets, now 
the Central Theatre. [Now occupied by the 
Biddeford Police Department]. 

Hebrew Synagogue, 34 Bacon Street. Built 
originally as an Episcopal church. Occupied 
as a synagogue since about 1906. Hebrew 
congregation organized 1892. 

St. Andre’s Church, Bacon Street, comer of 
High S treet. Parish formed in 1900 and church 
building begun at that time. Dedicated in 
1910. 

Christ Episcopal Church, Crescent Street. 
Built in 1906. Congregation organized in 
1869, and its first church (34 Bacon Street) 
was built in 1874 and sold at the time the 
present church was built. 

The McArthur Library, 270 Main Street, 
occupies a building originally built as a church. 
Erected in 1863 by the Third Congregational 
Society it was known as the Pavilion Church 
until 1902 when it was converted to library 
use. 
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AN OUTLINE OF 

BIDDEFORD HISTORY 

* * * 


Introduction 

The written history of Biddeford goes 
back almost 350 years. But American scien¬ 
tists have recently discovered that people 
have lived here for more than 4,000 years, 
which means that when the great pyramids 
of Egypt were still fairly new, there were 
men, women, and children living here on the 
banks of our Saco River. 

Just who these early inhabitants were, or 
what they called themselves, science cannot 
tell us. It is known that they could not write, 
and the only records they left were the tools, 
weapons, and implements which they buried 
with their dead and which scientists have 
dug up from the ancient graves. These things 
show that the people lived by hunting and 
fishing. They did not know how to plant and 
raise com or beans; they had no knowledge 
of such plants as tobacco; they did not know 
how to make pots, jars, and dishes of clay. 
They did know how to make a fire. They did 
this by striking a lump of iron pyrites with a 
piece of flint, which made a spark that set 
afire dried grass or other inflammable mate¬ 
rial. It is thought that they made their cook¬ 
ing utensils from the bark of trees. 

For hunting they used axes, spears, and 
knives made of stone and usually pear- 
shaped. Their fish lines were probably made 
from vines or plant fibres. Their hooks were 
made from the bones of small birds. They 
also made pendants of stone, quartz, or slate, 
which were frequently shaped like the tail of 
a whale. It is believed these pendants were 
worn as ornaments. All such things, found in 
a very few and very old graves in Maine, 
resemble things made by Eskimos more than 
they resemble the weapons, implements, and 


ornaments made and used by the Indians 
who lived here later. 

Because of a peculiar red substance 
found in these old graves, this ancient race of 
men and women has been called the Red 
Paint People. Scientists think that they prob¬ 
ably looked like Eskimos. But because the 
climate here was wanner then (it was almost 
as warm as that of Virginia now) the Red 
Paint People probably did not dress in furs 
and skins like the Eskimos of today. 

The only relics of the Red Paint People 
still to be seen here are several finely pol¬ 
ished stone gouges now in the York Institute 
in Saco. The Red Paint People were prob¬ 
ably never seen by white men. Long before 
the first English and French explorers came 
to this coast, the Red Paint People had been 
killed or driven away by another ancient race 
of men who came from the West. These 
invaders are known to science as the Old 
Algonquins. 

The Old Algonquins 

Scientists say that the Old Algonquins 
belonged to the same race of people known 
as Mound Builders, who built the great 
earthworks in Ohio and other mid-western 
states. Slowly pushing eastward, these tribes 
finally reached the Maine coast, but no one 
knows just when they got here. They did not 
build any mounds in Maine, but their ancient 
graves contain many things that are exactly 
the same as the things found in the Ohio 
graves of the Mound Builders. From these 
things our scientists have learned that the 
Old Algonquins knew about tobacco and 
made a special kind of pipe with a flat base. 
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They used this pipe for smoking and they 
made the base so broad that some specimens 
look like small candlesticks. It is called the 
platform-pipe, and scientists say that it is the 
oldest form of tobacco pipe yet found in 
Maine and New England. It is so old that it 
had gone out of use long before white men 
came here. 

The Old Algonquins knew how to plant 
com and beans and tobacco, and thus were 
the first to begin farming in Maine. They 
also knew how to make grooved stone axes 
and how to make pottery. Their clay cooking 
pots were marked with a queer zigzag pat¬ 
tern of decoration that was also common on 
the pottery of the Ohio Mound Builders. 
These pots had pointed bottoms so that they 
could easily be wedged in the sand while a 
fire was built around them. They were not 
made to be hung over a fire, as were the pots 
made and used by later Indians. 

The Old Algonquins are known to have 
played games, and oddly shaped stones re¬ 
sembling counters or checkers have been 
found in some graves. They knew how to 
work soapstone and made dishes and bowls 
of soapstone, but the making of these things, 
like the making of platform-pipes, had 
stopped before the white men came. 

Scientists also say that the Old 
Algonquins practiced magic and that they 
wore shell and copper beads and knew how 
to carve slate. They are believed to have 
brought the bow and arrow to Maine, and at 
Mt. Kineo several places have been found 
where the Old Algonquins used pointed 
stones to chip felsite (a form of flint) into 
arrowheads, spear points, and scrapers (used 


for cleaning and preparing animal skins). 
The Old Algonquins at Mt. Kineo then traded 
these things with other tribes who lived near 
the Saco River. But the Old Algonquins, like 
the Red Paint People, were gone before the 
white men came. How long the Old 
Algonquins lived here, or how long the Red 
Paint People lived here, no one knows. But 
our American scientists have evidence that it 
was a very long time, at least 2,000 or 3,000 
years. 

The Abnaki Indians 

The Indians who lived here when the 
first white men came belonged to a race of 
men known as the Later Algonquins because 
they were somewhat different from the Old 
Algonquins. Perhaps they drove the Old 
Algonquins away. Some tribes of the Later 
Algonquins lived in what is now New York 
State; other tribes lived in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Here in Maine the Later 
Algonquins were known as the Abnaki, and 
the first explorers noticed that they were a 
little different from the tribes living in Mas¬ 
sachusetts and Southern New England. The 
Abnaki Indians of Maine are believed by 
modem scientists to have originally come 
from the North, from above the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River. They brought 
with them the showshoe. They also knew 
how to use birch bark for canoes, dishes, 
cooking utensils, and as a covering for their 
wigwams or houses. 

Two small tribes of the Abnaki Indians 
lived along the Saco River. These were the 
Sokoki [note below] who lived near the 


Note: The Indians of the Saco River have been misidentified as the Sokokis since1795 when Maine s first historian, 
James Sullivan, suggested the possibility that the Sokokis might have lived on the Saco River. Recent research by 
the Canadian scholar Gordon Day proves that the Sokokis Indians actually lived along the ConnecUcut River in 
Vermont. For details, see Gordon Day, The Identity of the Sl Francis Abenaki, in Ethnohistory, Vol. 12 No. 3,pp. 
237-49. The Indians of the Saco were known by a variety of names - Ossipees, Pigwackets, Sacos, and 
Almouchiquois, depending upon the time, the place, and the observer. Since historians are suU puzzling over the 
exact identity and correct name for these people, it is probably best to refer to them by the broadest term possible 
- the Saco Indians. Emerson W. Baker, Dyer Library/York Institute, 1994. 
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coast and the Pequawkets whose chief vil¬ 
lage was back in the country near the present 
town of Fryeburg. But both the Sokoki and 
the Pequawkets lived peaceably, and both 
tribes in Spring and Summer would fish 
together at the Pool and also from the large 
island at the Falls which we now call Factory 
Island but which in old days was called 
Indian Island because it was a favorite fish¬ 
ing and camping ground of the Indians. 

The best description of the Indians, as 
they were just before white men came here to 
live, was written by aFrench explorer named 
Samuel Champlain. Champlain came with 
an expedition commanded by the Sieur de 
Monts which sailed into the mouth of the 
river in July 1605, just 340 years ago. This 
is what Champlain wrote: 

After we had cast anchor, a large num¬ 
ber of Indians came toward us upon the bank of 
the river and began to dance. Their chief, whose 
name was Honemechin, was not then with them 
but he arrived about two or three hours later with 
two canoes and went circling round and round 
our pinnace. Our Indian (interpreter) could 
understand only certain words inasmuch as the 
language of the Almouchiquois (now called 
Sokoki)[see note on previous page]...differs en¬ 
tirely from that of the Souriquois and Etechemins 
(these were tribes living farther North in Maine). 
These people showed that they were much 
pleased. Their chief was good-looking, young, 
and active. We sent some goods on shore to 
barter with them but they possessed only their 
clothes, which they bartered; for they make no 
provision of furs except to clothe themselves. 
The Sieur de Monts had certain articles given to 
their chief, with which he was much pleased, and 
he came on board several times to visit us. These 
Indians shave off their hair fairly high up on the 
head and wear the remainder very long, combing 
and twisting it very neatly behind in several 
ways, with feathers which they fasten on their 
heads. They paint their faces black and red, like 
the other Indians we have seen. They are an 
active people with well-formed bodies. Their 
weaponsare spears, clubs, bows, and arrows. At 
the end of these latter some of than fasten the tail 
of a fish called signoc (the horseshoe crab); 
others use bones, while others make them en¬ 


tirely of wood. They till and cultivate the land, a 
practice we had not seen previously. In place of 
ploughs they use an instrument of very hard wood 
made in the shape of a spade. This river is called 
by the inhabitants of the country ‘Chouacoet.’ 

The following day the Sieur de Monts 
went on shore to view their fields upon the bank 
of the river, and I with him. We saw their grain, 
which is Indian com. This they grow in gardens, 
sowing three or four grains in one spot, after 
which, with the shells of the aforesaid signoc, 
they heap about it a quantity of earth. Then three 
feet away they sow as much again, and so on in 
order. Amongst this com they plant in each 
hillock three or four Brazilian beans (later called 
bush beans), which come up of different colours. 
When fully grown these plants twine around the 
aforementioned com which grows to a height of 
five to six feet; and they keep the ground very free 
from weeds. We saw there many squashes, 
pumpkins, and tobacco, which they likewise cul¬ 
tivate. The Indian com we saw was then two feet 
in height, and there was also some three feet high. 
As for the beans, they were beginning to burst 
into flower, as were likewise the pumpkins and 
squashes. They plant their com in May and 
harvest it in September. We saw there a great 
many nuts, which are small and have several 
divisions (probably hickory nuts). As yet there 
were none on the trees but underneath we found 
plenty from the preceding year. We saw also 
many vines on which were exceedingly fine ber¬ 
ries, and from these we made some very good 
juice. 

The fixed abodes, the cultivated fields, 
and the fine trees led us to the conclusion that the 
climate here is more temperate and better., .than at 
other places on this coast. Not that I am of the 
opinion that it is not cold here.... The forests 
inland are very open, but nevertheless abound in 
oaks, beeches, ashes, and elms, and in wet places 
there are numbers of willows. The Indians re¬ 
main permanently in this place and have a large 
wig warn surrounded by palisades formed of rather 
large trees placed one against the other, and into 
this they retire when their enemies come to make 
war against them. They cover their wigwams 
with oak bark. This place is very pleasant and as 
attractive a spot as one can see anywhere. The 
river, which is bordered with meadows, abounds 
greatly with fish. At its mouth lies an islet 
adapted for the construction of a good fortress 
where one would be safe. 

On Sunday, the twelfth of the month 
(July), we set out from the ri ver called Chouacoet 
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and, coasting along shore, ...saw some little birds 
which have a note like blackbirds and are black 
except the tips of the wings which are orange. 

The birds that Champlain saw were 
those we call red-winged blackbirds. Three 
days were spent in visiting the Indians here, 
and Champlain drew an excellent map (the 
first ever made of this locality) which shows 
that the Indian houses and fields he de¬ 
scribed were located on the bank of the river 
in back of the present Stella Maris School 
[now at the site of the University of New 
England] and extending almost toFeny Lane. 
He apparently did not go any further up the 
river and did not see the Falls or Indian 
Island. After leaving the river, Champlain 
and his comrades explored the coast as far as 
Cape Cod and on their return north stopped 
again at Chouacoet for a day or two in late 
October. But that was Champlain’s last visit 
here. Three years later he founded Quebec. 

Champlain was 38 years old when he 
came here. At that same time Shakespeare 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were alive in En¬ 
gland. Henry of Navarre was King of France, 
and the man who was to be the great Cardinal 
Richelieu was just a youth of twenty years 
and still unknown to fame. 

The next good description of our 
Indians was written nearly seventy years 
later by an English lawyer, John Josselyn, 
who lived on Black Point (now Scarboro) 
from 1663 to 1671 and often visited the 
Saco. He speaks of them as a “tall and 
hand some...people..., black eyed,... and gen¬ 
erally black haired, both smooth and curled, 
wearing it long. No beards or very rarely. 
Their teeth are very white, short and even.... 

Their houses which they call Wigwams 
are built with poles pitched into the ground, of a 
round form for the most part but sometimes 
square; they bind down the tops of their poles, 
leaving a hole for smoke to go out at; the rest they 
cover with the bark of trees and line the inside of 
their Wigwams with mats made of rushes painted 
with several colours. One good post they set up 


in the middle that reaches to the hole in the top, 
with a staff across it at a convenient height; they 
knock in a pin on which they hang their kettle; 
beneath that they set up a broad stone for a back 
which keepeth the post from burning. Round by 
the walls they spread their mats and skins where 
the men sleep whilst their women dress their 
victuals. They have commonly two doors, one 
opening to the South, the other to the North, and 
according as the wind sits they close up one door 
with bark and hang a deer skin before the other. 
Towns they have none, being always removing 
from one place to another for conveniency of food, 
some times to those places where one sort of fish is 
most plentiful, other whiles where others are. 1 
have seen half a hundred of their Wigwams to¬ 
gether in apiece of ground and they show prettily; 
within a day or two, or a week, they have been all 
dispersed. They live for the most part by the sea¬ 
side, especially in the Spring and Summer; in 
Winter they are gone up into the country to hunt 
Deer, Moose, Bear, and Beaver..,. In the Winter 
when the snow will bear them, they fasten to their 
feet their snow-shoes which are made like a large 
racket we play at Tennis with. 

They are very proud as appeareth by their 
setting themselves out with white and blue beads 
of their own making, and painting their faces... with 
colours. They weave sometimes curious coats 
with turkey feathers for their children.,,. Very 
indulgent they are to their children. 

Their diet is fish and fowl, bear, wildcat, 
raccoon, and deer; dried oysters, lobsters roasted 
or dried in the smoke, lampreys (eels), and dried 
moose-tongues; hard eggs boiled and made small 
and dried to thicken their broth. Salt they have not 
the use of, nor bread. Their Indian com and kidney 
beans they boil and sometimes eat their com 
parched or roasted in the ear against the fire. They 
feed likewise upon earth nuts, or ground nuts, 
roots of water lilies; chestnuts and divers sorts of 
berries. They beat their com to powder and put it 
up into bags, which they make use of when stormy 
weather will not suffer them to look out for their 
food. 

Their learning is very little or none. Po¬ 
ets they are as may be guessed by their formal 
speeches, sometimes an hour long, the last word of 
a line riming with the last word of the following 
line.... Musical too they be, having many pretty 
odd barbarous tunes which they make use of 
vocally at marriages and feastings. But instru¬ 
ments they had none before the English came 
amongst them; since then they have imitated them 
and will make Kitts (a small violin) and string 
them as neatly...as the best fiddle-maker amongst 
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us.... The only fiddler that was in the Province of 
Maine, when 1 was there, was an Indian called 
Scozway whom the fishermen and planters when 
they had a mind to be merry made use of. 

Their canoes are made of birch; they 
shape them with flat ribs of white cedar, and 
cover them with large sheets of birch bark, sew¬ 
ing them through with strong threads of spruce 
roots or white cedar, and pitch them with a 
mixture of turpentine and the hard rosin that is 
dried with the air, on the outside of the bark of fir 
trees. These will carry half a dozen, or three or 
four men and a considerable freight. In these 
canoesthey willputtosea20,nay40miles. They 
will endure an incredible great sea, mounting 
upon the working billows like a piece of cork. 
But they require skillful hands to guide them in 
rough weather; none but the Indians scarce dare 
to undertake it. 

These two descriptions by Champlain 
and Josselyn show the Indians here on the 
Saco as the first white men saw them. 

The First White Men 

When Columbus first crossed the At¬ 
lantic Ocean he did not come even near to 
New England. But a few years later, in 1497 
and 1498, aman named John Cabot(with his 
son, Sebastian Cabot) made a voyage of 
exploration that carried them along the whole 
coast of what is now New England. The 
Cabots sailed under the flag of England. 

Then there was a lull of about twenty- 
five years. In 1524 Jean Verrazano, sailing 
under the flag of France, also voyaged along 
this coast. And the next year, 1525, he was 
followed by another explorer, Estevan 
Gomez, sailing under the flag of Spain. But 
it was not until 1603 that any explorer is 
definitely known to have visited the Saco 
River. In that year. Captain Martin Pring, a 
young English explorer, only 23 years old, 
crossed the Atlantic in two very small sailing 
ships. He was searching for sassafras, which 
was then considered very valuable as a medi¬ 
cine. He found the mouth of the Saco River, 
crossed the sand bar at high tide, and sailed 


up the river as far as the Falls. He saw no 
sassafras trees on the banks; he saw no 
Indians, though he saw where they had 
camped and built fires. When he found the 
Falls would not let him go any further up the 
river, he turned his ships around, sailed out 
of the river and off to the South where he 
finally found the sassafras he was hunting. It 
was May of 1603 when Martin Pring sailed 
up the Saco. His two small ships were 
named the Speedwell (of only 50 tons) and 
the Discoverer (of only 25 tons). They car¬ 
ried less than 50 men. 

Two years later, in July of 1605, 
Samuel Champlain made the visit with the 
Indians here that has already been described. 
Nine years after Champlain, came the fa¬ 
mous Captain John Smith (but Pocahontas 
was not with him). Smith is known to have 
explored Saco Bay and to have made a map 
of the coast line. But in the report he pub¬ 
lished two years afterward he does not men¬ 
tion the Indians here, nor describe the river. 
The only mention of this locality is his state¬ 
ment that “Sowocatuck in the edge of a large 
sandy bay hath many rocks and isles but few 
good harbors.” "Sowocatuck” was as close 
as he could come to the sound of the Indian 
name for the river. Smith was 35 years old 
when he visited Saco Bay. His visit to this 
country in 1614 is important for one thing: 
he was the first man to name this country 
New England, in a book and map. 

Two years after Smith, in the Fall of 
1616, Captain Richard Vines came: the first 
white explorer definitely known to have 
stayed here through a Winter. His stay will 
be later described fully. 

In the Fall of 1618 a Captain Edward 
Rocroft, of England, captured, either in Saco 
Bay or nearby, a French fishing vessel that 
had come from Dieppe in France. Sending 
the French sailors back to England, Rocroft 
decided to stay all Winter on this coast. But 
he suddenly discovered a plot among his 
own men to kill him, seize his ship, and sail 
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off as pirates. He managed to seize the 
ringleaders just before they struck, and then 
put them ashore at “Sawaguatock”—which 
was as close as he could come to the Indian 
name for our river. The conspirators did not, 
however, stay here long. They managed to 
make their way up the coast till they finally 
reached the island of Monhegan where they 
spent a hard Winter. The incident is impor¬ 
tant, since it would seem to show that the 
men landed here at that time did not find any 
house, or other dwelling place, left by Cap¬ 
tain Richard Vines in his Winter’s stay two 
years before. 

In 1619 another Englishman, Captain 
Thomas Dermer, sailed here with an Indian 
named Tisquantum who had been carried off 
as a prisoner by an English vessel five years 
earlier. In his report of the voyage, Captain 
Dermer said that Tisquantum “desired to 
stay with some of our savage friends at 
Sawahquatooke” (the early explorers had a 
hard time spelling that Indian name for our 
river!). But Captain Dermer did not stay 
here himself, and it is not clear whether or 
not Tisquantum had been living here when 
he was first captured in 1614. 

Then in 1623 another Englishman, 
Christopher Levett, made a voyage along 
this coast. A bad storm nearly wrecked his 
ship but, as he said later: 

With much ado we got into Sawco.... 
There I stayed five nights, the wind being con¬ 
trary and the weather very unseasonable, hav¬ 
ing much rain and snow and continual fogs. 

We built us our wigwam, or house, in 
one hour’s space. It had no frame, but was 
without form or fashion, only a few poles set up 
together and covered with our boats’ sails, 
which kept forth but a little wind, and less rain 
and snow. But our beds was the wet ground, and 
our bedding our wet clothes. We had plenty of 
crane, goose, ducks, and mallard, with other 
fowl, both boiled and roasted, but our spits and 
racks were many times in danger of burning 
before the meat was ready (being but wooden 
ones).... After L had stayed there three days...I 


took with me six of my men, and our arms, and 
walked along the shore, ...the day being dry...we 
gathered every man his burthen of long dry 
(marsh) grass, which being spread in our wigwam 
or house, I praise God I rested as contentedly as 
ever I did in my life. 

Levett stayed here for about five 
days, evidently at what is now Biddeford 
Pool. His stay is important, because he also 
found no traces of any house or shelter left by 
Vines, nor did he see any Indians, nor any 
signs of white settlers. His stay was prob¬ 
ably in late Autumn, and the Indians had 
probably begun to move back country for the 
Winter hunting. In his report of his experi¬ 
ence, Levett gave this interesting descrip¬ 
tion of Biddeford Pool as it was 320 years 
ago, and just seven years before the first 
permanent settlement began: 

Sawco is about one league to the north¬ 
east of a cape land. And about one English mile 
from the main (land) lieth six islands (these 
islands were later known as Ram, Stage, Basket, 
Tappan, Negro, and Wood Islands) which make 
an indifferent good harbor. And in the main 
(land) there is a cove or gut, which is about a 
cable’s length in breadth and two cable’s length 
long; there two good ships may ride, being well 
moored ahead and astern. And within the cove 
there is a great marsh where at high water a 
hundred sail of ships may float and be free from 
all winds, but at low water must lie aground, but 
being soft ooze they can take no hurt 

In this place there is a world of fowl, 
much good timber, and a great quantity of clear 
ground and good, if it be not a little too sandy. 
There hath been more fish taken within two 
leagues of this place this year than in any other 
in the land. 

Levett’s description gives a hint of how 
possibly Captain Vines’ ship had been an¬ 
chored in the Gut during his Winter’s stay in 
1616, which gave the Pool its first name of 
Winter Harbor. And Levett’s use of the 
word Sawco shows that the place had gotten 
so familiar to the explorers that 
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chracteristically they had shortened the origi¬ 
nal long Indian name. 

Incidentally, recent studies have led 
scientists to believe that the original Indian 
name was in two parts, one meaning “out¬ 
let,” the other meaning “sand bar.” In early 
times, before the jetties were built, a large 
sand bar prevented even small ships coming 
into the river except at high tide. And this 
peculiarity was used by the Indians to iden¬ 
tify the river. Just what the original Indian 
word was is not known. The language used 
by the Indians here died out almost two 
hundred years ago and before it was studied 
by white men. But the different spellings of 
Sawacatuck, Sawacotuck, Sawaquatock 
(there are about ten different spellings known 
in history) all start off with a sound resem¬ 
bling Sawco. Which gradually became Saco. 
That part of the original word, to the Indians, 
meant “outlet”—the mouth of the river. 

The Three Founders of Biddeford 

Three men, separated by two hundred 
years, may be justly regarded as the founders 
of the City of Biddeford. The first. Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, spent 30 years and many 
thousands of dollars in convincing the people 
of England that Maine (and Biddeford) was 
a place whose climate and soil were suitable 
for white men. It was Sir Gorges who actu¬ 
ally sent Captain Richard Vines, the second 
of the founders, to spend a Winter here to test 
the climate—and this led Vines to return in 
1630 to establish the first permanent settle¬ 
ment, under the sponsorship and govern¬ 
ment of Sir Gorges. Two hundred years after 
Gorges and Vines, the third founder visited 
Biddeford and found it a mere village of only 
2,500 people. The work that this third 
founder, Samuel Batchelder, then began re¬ 
sulted in Biddeford’s growing to be a city of 
10,000 people in the next 30 years. 

Each of these three men had an interest¬ 
ing career and personality. Their stories 
follow: 


Sir Ferdinando Gorges 

When Sir Ferdinando Gorges was bom, 
about 1566, there were men still living who 
could remember the excitement caused by 
the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus. Gorges was bom in England, of 
an old family that had come over to England 
from Normandy with William the Conqueror 
about 500 years before Gorges was bom. 
His name was thus of Norman-French deri¬ 
vation. 

Before he was twenty-one he was a 
soldier and sailor. He fought under Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, and other 
famous defenders of England in the great 
battle of English ships against the huge Span¬ 
ish Armada that tried to conquer England in 
1588. Gorges was captured by the Spanish 
in this battle, carried prisoner to Spain, and 
then ransomed. The very next year he went 
to France and was given command of a body 
of troops by Henry of Navarre and again 
fought so bravely against the Spaniards in¬ 
vading France that he was knighted on the 
field of battle. Gorges was then about twenty- 
five years old. 

After other exciting adventures he was 
given command of a fort guarding the harbor 
of Plymouth, England. There, about 1605, 
he saw five Indians brought back by an 
English ship that had been exploring the 
Kennebec River. The Indians aroused 
Gorges’ interest in the New World and he 
was instrumental in organizing a group of 
English noblemen with the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing an English colony in what is now 
New England. This first colony settled in 
1607 near the mouth of the Kennebec River 
but met such hardships and suffering during 
the first Winter that in the Spring of 1608 the 
survivors sailed back to England, declaring 
that no white man could endure the Winter 
climate here. Speaking of the return of this 
colony. Gorges later said, “All our former 
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hopes were frozen to death.” 

But Gorges himself was still con¬ 
vinced that this new country was worth de¬ 
veloping. He had a hard time getting menfor 
new expeditions and for several years he had 
to mark time. In this period he began to use 
Captain Richard Vines (who had been edu¬ 
cated as a physician) as an explorer, and 
finally in 1616 sent him to this country to 
prove whether or not white men really could 
live here through a Winter. That seems amus¬ 
ing now, but back in those days the people of 
England knew so little of this northern coun¬ 
try that Gorges had to pay extra high wages 
to the 32 men who agreed to sail with Cap¬ 
tain Vines. And there is no doubt that those 
men felt that in coming here they were in as 
much danger of freezing to death as later 
explorers were in trying to discover the North 
Pole. So when Captain Vines took his men 
back safely the next Spring and reported to 
Sir Gorges that they had lived through the 
Winter, and that not a single man had even 
been sick, it began a whole new chapter in 
the beginning of New England. For Sir 
Ferdinando promptly began to interest colo¬ 
nists to come here to live. He told the Pil¬ 
grims of the good Winter that Captain Vines 
had had, and this encouraged the Pilgrims to 
setde in New England in 1620 and not go 
further South. 

In the meantime Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges had followed up Captain Vines’ work 
by sending Captain Rocroft (in 1618) and 
Captain Dermer (in 1619) to make further 
explorations. When Captain Rocroft seized 
the French fishermen from Dieppe and sent 
them to England because he thought they 
were trespassing on Sir Gorges’ ground, the 
captain of the French ship went to Sir Gorges 
to tell his side of the story and not only did Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges listen to him but he also 
paid the French captain for the loss of this 
ship and cargo of fish, which is a good 
illustration of the fairness and fine character 
shown by Sir Ferdinando Gorges in all his 
efforts to develop Maine. 


He never was able to come to this 
country, although, when he was almost 80 
years old, it seemed for a time that he would 
come as Governor of all of New England. 
But the outbreak of the great civil war in 
England between the Puritans under Oliver 
Cromwell and the Royalists under King 
Charles prevented his coming. Sir 
Ferdinando, old as he was, fought bravely 
for his King and died on May 14,1647, just 
two years before King Charles was beheaded. 

The grandson of SirFerdinando (who 
was also named Ferdinando Gorges) 
struggled for years against the attempts of 
the Puritans of Massachusetts to get control 
of Maine. In these attempts the people of 
Biddeford were very loyal to the memory of 
Sir Ferdinando and assisted his grandson in 
every way they could. But finally, in 1677, 
Ferdinando Gorges, the grandson, sold to 
Massachusetts for less than 10,000 dollars 
all his interest in the land of Maine that had 
cost his grandfather more than 100,000 dol¬ 
lars and many years of effort to develop. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges was bom in 
the County of Somerset, England, and at one 
time he gave the name of New Somersetshire 
to the section of Maine in which Biddeford is 
now located. Somerset County, in England, 
adjoins the County of Devon (or Devonshire) 
from which came many of the colonists who 
first settled here. 

Captain Richard Vines 

Every historian who has studied the 
career of Richard Vines has been filled with 
admiration for his fine character. And it is 
evident that the men who lived and worked 
with Vines also greatly respected him. 
Biddeford is very fortunate to have him as a 
founder and the first resident. 

He was a very modest man and never 
wrote of himself or his early adventures. It 
is not known where or when he was bom, nor 
how old he was when he began to sail for Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges. It is believed that he 
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was bom in the same County of Somerset, in 
England, as SirFerdinando. It is also known 
that he studied to be a physician. He first 
appears in history in command of the ship 
and 32 men sent by SirFerdinando in the Fall 
of 1616—the year in which Shakespeare 
died. The fact that Vines could lead those 32 
men into what was then an unknown wilder¬ 
ness, and keep them here a whole Winter 
without desertion or mutiny or other trouble, 
shows that he was a splendid leader and 
handler of men. He also made friends with 
the Indians here, and SirFerdinando Gorges 
later said that Vines and his men slept in the 
Indian wigwams, side by side with the Indi¬ 
ans, without harm. 

Just where Vines and his men stayed 
that Winter is not definitely known. Tradi¬ 
tion says that it was somewhere about the 
Pool, and it is believed that the ship was 
anchored in the Gut. Certainly the first name 
for the whole Pool section was Winter Har¬ 
bor, and it is believed that Captain Vines 
gave it that name in memory of his Winter’s 
stay. He and his men probably built shelters 
of some sort somewhere along the shore of 
the Pool where they would be sheltered from 
the Winter winds. But it is sure that they did 
not build log cabins. Historians know now 
that Englishmen did not know how to build 
log cabins until 50 or 60 years after Vines 
first came. What they probably built were 
shelters like those built by the Indians, or like 
those described by Christopher Levett in 
1623 (see page “10” of this History). The 
fact that neither the mutineers landed by 
Captain Rocroft only a year after Vines was 
first here, nor the men with Christopher 
Levett just six years later, found any such 
substantial thing as a log cabin left by Vines 
and his men proves rather conclusively that 
any shelters they built were as temporary as 
an Indian wigwam. 

For fourteen years after that Winter’s 
stay. Vines was again lost to history. It has 
been discovered that his son (also named 


Richard) was baptized in London on Febru¬ 
ary 22, 1626, and this may indicate that 
Vines had been recently married and was 
then living in London. At any rate, just four 
years later, on February 22, 1630 (and just 
102 years before the birth of George Wash¬ 
ington) Richard Vines and another man, 
named John Oldham, were given title in 
England to all the land now occupied by the 
City of Biddeford. Vines’ partner, John 
Oldham, was killed by Indians in Rhode 
Island about six years later (in 1636), and 
while he may have visited here it is definitely 
known that he never lived here. But Richard 
Vines must have set sail from England, to 
come here, almost as soon as he secured the 
grant of the land. This grant was made by 
“the Lords of the Council for the affairs of 
New England” of which Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges was the principal member and a 
signer of the grant. For that land, covering 
more than 20,000 acres, Vines was required 
to pay to the Council an annual rental of 
twelve pence for each 100 acres—or about 
$50 a year for all of present Biddeford. Less 
than $5 a month! 

On June 25, 1630 (the same month 
and year in which the first Boston colony 
arrived in Massachusetts Bay) Richard Vines 
landed from a small sailing ship somewhere 
near the mouth of the river. Just where he 
landed is not known. It may have been near 
the Pool or perhaps just above what is now 
known as Hill’s Beach. But once ashore. 
Vines took formal possession of his land in 
the presence of six English witnesses of 
whom three seem to have been sea-captains. 
The picturesque old English custom of “turf 
and twig” was used, a custom that dated back 
to the Middle Ages. First Vines’ grant from 
the Council was read and then he was handed 
a small twig from a tree and a small piece of 
turf as tokens that he owned all the ground 
and everything that grew on it. As part of the 
grant it had also been stipulated that Vines 
was to get 50 people to come here to live 
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during the next seven years. Some of these 
first settlers are believed to have come with 
Vines and to have come from the County of 
Devon in England. But there is no record of 
how many came with him nor of their names. 
Probably, after witnessing the “turf and twig” 
ceremony on that June day by the river, they 
began at once to pick the sites for their first 
houses. 

Modem historians are very sure that 
Vines and his settlers did not build log cab¬ 
ins. The log cabin originated in Norway and 
Sweden; there were none in England. And 
those Englishmen coming here with Vines to 
live built the kind of house they had known 
in England—a frame house built of boards 
sawed by hand by men working in saw-pits. 
The boards were sawed from timbers that 
had been squared with a broad-axe. One 
man stood on top the timber and pushed the 
saw down; the other man stood in the pit 
under the timber and pushed the saw up. That 
was the way boards were cut and houses 
built in England. Those first settlers were 
used to doing things by hand and not by 
machinery. There was no sawmill here until 
almost 25 years after Vines and his settlers 
came. And it is known that they brought 
with them hand saws, pit saws, broad axes, 
and tools for cutting clapboards. 

That June of 1630 they probably built 
themselves shelters (or wigwams) like those 
of the Indians and lived in them until their 
houses were finished. Those first houses 
were probably built by the shores of the Pool 
and along the western bank of the river. For 
a long time the settlement was known as 
Winter Harbor, and this would seem to show 
that the houses did not go very far up the river 
at first. Just where Richard Vines’ own 
house stood is not known. It is believed to 
have been located along the river, either near 
the old Newtown Road or between that road 
and Ferry Lane. But no record has ever been 
found to tell the exact spot. 

The house that Vines built was prob¬ 
ably clapboarded and shingled. A year after 


he took possession by turf and twig, a settle¬ 
ment was begun on the eastern side (the 
present S aco side) of the river. Another settle¬ 
ment began at what is now Prout’s Neck in 
Scarborough, though it was then known as 
Black Point. Cape Porpoise, Wells, and 
York also grew, and SirFerdinando Gorges’ 
territory became known as the Province of 
Maine. In this Province our Richard Vines 
played an important part. He served as the 
agent, or “steward general,” of Sir 
Ferdinando; he was deputy governor and a 
member of the Province court. He carried on 
an interesting correspondence with Gover¬ 
nor Winthrop in Boston, and a number of his 
letters have been preserved. They reveal 
Richard Vines as areserved but friendly man 
and very fair, honest, and liberal in all his 
dealings. He was remarkably tolerant. Some 
of the letters concern a Puritan minister 
named Jenner, who had been recommended 
by Winthrop. Jennerwrote letters sayingthe 
people here were “ignorant and vicious,” but 
actually the description seems better fitted to 
Jenner himself who proved himself a trouble¬ 
maker and a bigoted religious fanatic, as so 
many of the Puritans were. But Vines, who 
was not a Puritan but a member of the Church 
of England, was broad enough to keep on 
contributing to the support of Jenner even 
though he knew the man was secretly criti¬ 
cizing him and trying to stir up trouble. 
Incidentally, Vines and the men who came 
with him were never guilty of the intolerance 
of the Puritans nor of their cruelty. No man 
was exiled from here, no Quakers were 
whipped or persecuted, no witches pressed 
to death or hung, very different from the 
record of the Massachusetts men whom 
Jenner represented. 

Very different, also, was the life of 
the people here during the time of Richard 
Vines. In Plymouth, Massachusetts, the 
authorities deliberately set the people to work 
on Christmas Day so that they would not be 
tempted to observe what such fanatical Puri¬ 
tans as Thomas Jenner condemned as the 
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“superstition of Christmas” And later on, in 
Boston, a law was passed forbidding any 
Christmas celebration. But Richard Vines 
and the men who came with him were not 
like that. A few old deeds have been pre¬ 
served by which Vines sold land to various 
of the settlers. Those deeds are interesting 
because they show that Vines sold his land 
on the same basis that Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
and the Council had made his grant—that is 
on what is called a tenure basis, requiring an 
annual rent. Vines’ standard price seems to 
have been five shillings per 100 acres per 
year, and the term was for 1,000 years! In 
addition there was usually some require¬ 
ment of personal service (as in the feudal 
system of the Middle Ages). One deed 
called for the payment to Vines yearly “of 
two shillings of lawful English money in the 
feast of Michalmasse (St. Michael) and also 
one fatt Capone in the feast of the Nativity of 
our Saviour Christ.” This deed, by the way, 
covered 100 acres of land near “a ditch now 
called West ditch,” which seems to be the 
first recorded mention of what is now known 
today as West Brook. From other deeds it is 
known that Cow Island (then very much 
larger than it is today) was also known by 
that name in 1638 when the “West ditch” 
deed was made. 

Another deed made by Vines in 1642 
covered 120 acres of land and twelve acres 
of marsh at Winter Harbor. For this the 
rental was five shillings yearly “to be paid at 
the feast of Saynt Michaell, the arke angell; 
two days worke of one man at Harvest; and 
one fatt gowse (goose) on the 25 day of 
December.” It’s easy to tell from those 
deeds that Richard Vines thought a good 
deal of Christmas and took care that his 
Christmas dinner included good “fatt” (fat) 
eating. And it cannot be doubted that he 
observed the other ancient feasts of Old 
England, such as the harvest festival of 
Michaelmas on September 29th. And Pan¬ 
cake Day (Shrove Tuesday) at the beginning 
of Lent. There were, incidentally, no Christ¬ 


mas trees in the time of Richard Vines (they 
were not introduced into the English or New 
England Christmas until almost 200 years 
after his death). But Christmas was a happy 
season, nevertheless, with games, good eat¬ 
ing, and big roaring Yule logs in the old 
fireplaces. The season lasted twelve full 
days. 

A few records have come down to us 
of Richard Vines’ life here. He made trading 
voyages: to Boston; to the Penobscot and St. 
John Rivers. In one of them there were two 
of his men killed by rival French traders 
under the command of Charles de Sainte- 
Etienne de La Tour about 1633—or three 
years after the settlement here was begun. 
And in 1642 he made a trip of exploration to 
the White Mountains. An Irish settler in 
New Hampshire, named Darby Field, was 
the first white man known to have visited the 
White Mountains. This was in 1639, and on 
his return he stopped at Winter Harbor and 
told Vines some pretty tall stories of the 
“shining stones” he had seen and which he 
hinted might be diamonds. To check his 
story, Richard Vines set out in 1642 in com¬ 
pany with Thomas Gorges, a younger man 
who was a cousin of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. 
They travelled by canoe up the Saco River 
to the Indian village that stood near the 
present site of Fryeburg. Then they made 
their way on foot over Indian trails to the top 
of the mountains where they found and iden¬ 
tified the beginnings of four famous New 
England rivers: the Connecticut, the 
Kennebec, the Saco, and the Androscoggin. 
The whole trip, from Winter Harbor to the 
mountains and back, took them fifteen days— 
a journey that is now made by automobile in 
less than one day. Vines and Gorges found 
no diamonds. But the report which Vines 
made to Governor Winthrop of Boston was 
the first accurate description ever made by a 
white man of those famous mountains. 

Richard Vines lived here for fifteen 
years. He was a quiet, friendly man who was 
made unhappy by quarreling and conten- 
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tion. The growing trouble with Massachu¬ 
setts men, working to control the territory 
settled and developed by his patron, Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, and the continued quar¬ 
reling and bickering of a man named George 
Cleeve who lived at what is now Portland, 
both troubled and distressed Vines until in 
1645 he sold all his land to a Dr. Robert Child 
of Massachusetts. Vines then moved to the 
island of Barbadoes in the Westlndies where 
he bought 50 acres of land on which he raised 
cotton, tobacco, and sugar. This, with his 
income as a doctor of medicine, gave him a 
comfortable living, but he was never a 
wealthy man. He died in the Spring of 1651 
and was buried in an old cathedral church of 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes, which has since 
been tom down, and there is now no trace of 
this grave. 

At the time of his death his wife and 
four children (two of them were married) 
and one grandchild were living. It is not 
known how old he was when he died. His 
wife’s name was Joane; his son’s name was 
Richard (who became a seaman and died at 
sea at the age of 32); his daughters were 
named Elizabeth, Joane, and Margaret; his 
grandchild was named Belinda. There is a 
good possibility that his youngest daughter, 
Margaret Vines, was bom here on the Saco. 
But no definite proof of that has yet been 
found. 

The best description of Richard 
Vines, founder of Biddeford, is contained in 
one of his old deeds which begins: “Richard 
Vines, of the River of Saco, Gentleman.” He 
was a gentleman in every good sense of the 
word. A brave, kindly, courteous, unassum¬ 
ing, gentle man of whom Biddeford can be 
justly proud. 

Samuel Batchelder 

It may seem strange to speak of 
Biddeford as having three founders, sepa¬ 
rated by 200 years. But the truth is that there 
have been two Biddefords in history', one a 


small country village and the other a princi¬ 
pal city of Maine. The history of the village 
of Biddeford began in 1630 with the arrival 
of Richard Vines and his colonists under the 
sponsorship of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. The 
history of the city of Biddeford really begins 
with the arrival of Samuel Batchelder in 
1831. At that time Biddeford had a popula¬ 
tion of less then 2,000 people,, and almost 
half were children under fifteen years of age. 
There was no post office, for mail the people 
had to cross the river to Saco. There was no 
bank, no library, and only two small school 
buildings. There is no question but that for 
the industrial development done here by 
Samuel Batchelder, Biddeford today would 
still be a small town of about the size of 
Kennebunk or York-—instead of being, as it 
is, the fifth city of Maine. 

Oddly enough, Samuel Batchelder 
was descended from English ancestors who 
hailed from the same county of Somerset, in 
England, as Sir Ferdinando Gorges. And 
Somerset adjoins the county of Devon in 
which Bideford, England, is located. But 
Batchelder’s people first settled in Massa¬ 
chusetts as early as 1622. His grandfather 
and father both fought in the Battle of Lex¬ 
ington in 1775, and his father also served 
under General Washington in the siege of 
Boston. Afterwards his family moved to 
New Hampshire where Samuel Batchelder 
was bom in June 1784. He was thus five 
years old when Washington was inaugu¬ 
rated as our first President. 

When he was sixteen, young 
Batchelder went to work in his father’s coun¬ 
try store. When he was 20 he started in 
business for himself. At the age of 24 he 
built his first cotton spinning mill and made 
such a success that when the city of Lowell 
was founded, Batchelder was asked to build 
the famous Hamilton mill—the second mill 
built at Lowell. Again he made a success, 
and in 1830 he was called to Saco Falls to 
advise how they might be developed for 
manufacturing. Beginning in 1825 there had 
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been four different manufacturing compa¬ 
nies formed to develop the power of the Saco 
River at the Falls. Three of those companies 
never even started work, not being able to 
raise capital. The fourth spent four years and 
$250,000 in building a great seven-story 
mill on Indian Island. It was the biggest 
cotton mill then in America, but it was built 
all of wood and it had hardly been finished 
when on a Sunday afternoon in February, 
1830, it caught fire and burned to the ground 
in a few hours. Some people thought then 
that there must be an Indian curse, or some 
other sort of spell, on the Falls. But Samuel 
Batchelder was not superstitious. 

He moved here with his family in the 
Spring of 1831, just about 200 years after 
Richard Vines had brought the first settlers. 
Batchelder took the fine old Cutts mansion, 
on Indian Island, as his home. It had been 
builtinl782,justtwo years before Batchelder 
was bom, and from it he could see and study 
the great Falls where the water dropped forty 
feet in a few hundred yards. The power of 
that water was tremendous, and Batchelder 
saw (the first man to do so) that both the 
Island and the Biddeford bank of the river 
could be developed to use those Falls for 
large-scale manufacturing. Because of the 
work already done by the first company on 
the Island, he had to develop the Island side 
first. He built in 1831 the first mill of the 
York Manufacturing Company, and he built 
it of brick—the first large manufacturing 
building of brick on either side of the Falls. 
But he never lost sight of the Biddeford 
possibilities, and once he had started the 
York Mills successfully, he turned his mind 
to Biddeford. 

He began in 1837 by incorporating 
the Saco Water Power Company and bought 
all the land where the Saco-Lowell Shops 
and the great Peppered Mills now stand. In 
1841 he, and the other men he had interested 
in Biddeford, built a machine shop (the real 
beginning of the present S aco-Lowell S hops) 
on the Biddeford side of the river in what was 


then known as Yoe Cat Gully. In that same 
year of 1841 Batchelder also incorporated 
the Laconia Company which he named after 
the ancient title of New Hampshire where he 
had been bom. The first mill of the Laconia 
Company was begun in 1844, and at the 
same time Batchelder incorporated another 
company, the Peppered Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, which he named for Sir William 
Peppered who had once owned a small saw¬ 
mill at Cataract Fads. Soon work was begun 
on the first Peppered mill. The spot was then 
known as Ram Cat Hill. That Batchelder 
was the leading spirit and prime mover in ad 
these enterprises is clearly shown by the fact 
that he was the only man to be named in ad 
three charters: of the Saco Water Power 
Company, the Laconia Company, and the 
Peppered Manufacturing Company. Inciden¬ 
tally, in the Peppered charter Batchelder 
interested a man named Parker McCobb, 
then the richest man in the State. In fact, 
when General Lafayette came to Biddeford 
in 1825 the people had to send to get the 
chaise of Parker McCobb, because it was not 
only the best in the State but also the only one 
considered good enough for Lafayette to 
ride in. 

What Samuel Batchelder’s work and 
vision meant to Saco Falls can be shown 
very clearly. When he came here in 1831 
there was not a single cotton spindle here. 
But in 1855, when Biddeford became a city, 
there were 100,000 spindles and eleven mills 
employing 3,000 operatives and turning out 
nearly 30 million yards of cotton cloth yearly. 
Six of those mills, 70,000 of the spindles, 
and 2,000 of the employees were in 
Biddeford. And Biddeford now had its own 
post office, its own bank, its own hotel (the 
Biddeford House, now the Hotel Thacher), 
more schools, more churche s, more business 
buildings and stores, more everything. In 
1830, before Batchelder came, Saco had a 
population of 3,219, but Biddeford had only 
1,995. In 1879 when Samuel Batchelder 
died, Saco’s population had doubled and 
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was 6,396. But Biddeford’s population had 
grown more than six times and was 12,652. 

Batchelder lived on the Island for 
about fifteen years, but his interest in 
Biddeford continued active until 1867, or for 
30 years. While he never lived in Biddeford 
proper, he owned land here and developed 
and named Sullivan street, after the Revolu¬ 
tionary lawyer and patriot whom he ad¬ 
mired. And Sullivan street for many years 
was in the heart of the best residential section 
of Biddeford. Also Batchelder drew other 
men here who had their own share in devel¬ 
oping Biddeford. Among them were Wil¬ 
liam P. Haines, a founder of Biddeford’s 
first bank, its first free public library, and 
agent of the Pepperell Mills for almost 30 
years. Daniel E. Somes, first Mayor of 
Biddeford and builder of the Somesville 
bridge (the first iron bridge built on the S aco) 
was another who was drawn here by the 
industrial activity planned and developed by 
Sanual Batchelder. 

Batchelder was president of the Saco 
Water Power Company from 1849 to 1854, 
a period in which the WaterPower company 
played a great part in Biddeford’s remark¬ 
able growth. He was a Director of the Water 
Power company until 1867 and also for a 
number of years an active Director of the 
Laconia and Pepperell companies—now both 
combined in the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company. He was one of the most distin¬ 
guished and versatile men to be met in the 
history of Biddeford, a remarkable orga¬ 
nizer, executive and manufacturer, a writer 
and historian; an engineer and inventor of 
textile fabric s and improvements; and a man 
of great public spirit who was outstanding in 
New England in the anti-slavery movement 
that preceded the Civil War. When he died in 
1879 at the age of 95, his mind had been 
strong and vigorous up until his last illness. 
A leading Boston newspaper, in speaking of 
his death and career, declared that “it is not 
claiming too much for him to say that his 


name should be placed among those of emi¬ 
nent Americans." 

The Name of Biddeford 

The early explorers shortened the long 
Indian name for the river (see pagell) to 
Sawco, Sacoe, and Saco, when Richard 
Vines first came he named the Pool section 
“Winter Harbor” from his Winter’s stay there. 
But when the east bank of the river was 
settled and Vines and Bonython joined their 
settlements for religion and government, the 
whole section from Arundel (now 
Kennebunkport) to Scarborough became 
known as Saco. The west bank of the river 
(now Biddeford) was known as Saco West. 

Then about 1688 the ravages of the 
Indian wars stopped all development on both 
sides of the river. No town records were kept 
for 30 years, or until 1718. When they began 
again it is evident that new settlers had come. 
Whether they had come here direct from 
England, or else had come from other parts 
of New England but remembered their En¬ 
glish origin, is not clear. At any rate a 
petition was sent to the Massachusetts au¬ 
thorities, asking that the town name be 
Biddeford. And from 1718 to 1762 (or for 
more than 40 years) the whole section on 
both sides of the river (from Arundel to 
Scarborough) was known as Biddeford. Even 
the river was renamed the Biddeford River. 

The west bank never changed from the 
name of Biddeford. But in 1762 the east 
bank changed to Pepperell boro (named after 
Sir William Pepperell who had died in 1759), 
and then in 1805 the east bank changed 
again, this time back to the original Saco. 

The name Biddeford comes from the 
old English town of Bideford in the county 
of Devon, England. Apparently the settlers 
here did not know, or had forgotten, that the 
English town used only one “d.” Bideford 
had also been known as Bedeford, Bydyford, 
and By-the-ford, because it had grown up 
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around a fording place in the Torridge River 
in England. 

It is very probable that the men of 
1718 were stuck by the similarity in the 
locations of the two towns. Both are located 
on a river and about five miles from the sea. 
Also both have a natural harbor known as 
“the pool,” near the sea. In England the 
harbor was known as “Bideford Pool” at the 
time Biddeford, Maine, was named. It seems 
now to be more often called “Appledore 
Pool,” because Appledore is the name of the 
village corresponding to our Biddeford Pool 
village. But, unfortunately, no one con¬ 
cerned in the naming of Biddeford left any 
record of just why that particular name was 
chosen. The order setting up the town simply 
ends with the words, “and that the name 
thereof be Biddeford.” 

How Biddeford Came to be a City 

When Biddeford secured its city 
charter in 1855 it was the first city charter 
granted in York County since Maine became 
a State and the first in York County history 
since Sir Ferdinando Gorges had set up the 
city of Gorgeana (now York) more than 200 
years before. And the reason that Biddeford 
became a city was that the industrial devel¬ 
opment begun by Samuel Batchelder here 
caused Biddeford to grow so rapidly that in 
the short space of ten years it had completely 
outgrown the town form of government and 
had outstripped all other York County towns 
in population. 

While the growth really began with 
the building of the Water Power Company 
machine shop in 1841, it struck its real pace 
in 1845 when the Laconia mills began opera¬ 
tions. And the ten years between 1845 and 
1855 were undoubtedly the most hectic, 
crowded, and booming ten years in 
Biddeford’s history. The whole face of the 
town was changed. As a newspaper remarked 
in 1849: 


The hand of industry, directed by the 
skill and energy of enterprise, has made improve¬ 
ments which have outstripped the expectations of 
the most sanguine of our citizens.... New streets 
have been opened, valleys filled, hills cut down, 
and churches, school houses, factories, stores, 
dwelling houses, and other buildings have multi¬ 
plied. 

The first business block in 
Biddeford’s history was built in 1845, its 
first bank opened in 1847, its first large hall 
in 1850. In about five years there were 23 
new streets opened and about 600 buildings 
built. In 1845 the population around the 
Falls in Biddeford was between 1,000 and 
1,500; ten years later in 1855, it was between 
6,000 and 7,000—a growth of around 500 
per cent. The growth, the new enterprising 
spirit, the new leaders, the new pride, all 
made it inevitable that Biddeford become a 
city. And the last town meeting, held on 
February 10,1855, with William P. Haines 
presiding as moderator, accepted the new 
city charter by the overwhelming vote of 697 
in favor—and only 80 against. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINE OF 

BIDDEFORD HISTORY 

* * * 


1603 

1605 

1614 

1616 

1618 

1619 

1622 


Captain Martin Pring, 23 years old, an English sea-captain from Devonshire, sails 
up the S aco Riveras far as the Falls. He is the first white man known to have visited 
here. See page 9. 

Samuel Champlain, of France, anchors near Wood Island, spends several days 
visiting with the Indians and in making a map of the lower part of the river. He 
was the first one known to have talked with the Indians and to have made a map 
here. See pages 7-9. 

Captain John Smith (but not Pocahontas) explores and maps the coast. He was 
the first man to use the name “New England” for this country. See page 9. 

Captain Richard Vines, at the request of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, came here with 
32 men and stayed through the Winter. He was the first white man known to have 
lived here for more than a few days. See page 9. 

Captain Edward Rocroft lands rebellious members of his crew at what is now 
Biddeford Pool. See pages 9-10. 

Captain Thomas Dermer brings an Indian named Tisquantum back from England 
to stay with Indian friends here. See page 10. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges secures formal grant to the “Province of Maine.” This was 
the first time that the name had been used in any printed document. Just why that 
name was chosen no one knows. The country was often spoken of in early 
exploration as “the maine” (meaning the main land), and there was also a Province 
of Maine in France adjoining the Province of Normandy in which Sir Ferdinando 
had fought as a soldier and ally of the King of France known as Henry of Navarre. 
Sir Ferdinando may also have fought in the Province of Maine, and he may have 
been remembering it when he called this country by the same name. But he never 
left any record of his reason, and the name is still something of a mystery to 
historians. In the old document of 1622 the country is spoken of in two ways: as 
“ye maine land in New England” and as the “Province of Maine.” Its boundaries 
then were from the Merrimac to the Kennebec rivers. 
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1623 


1630 


1631 


1636 


1639 


1640 


1642 


Christopher Levett, of England, came near being shipwrecked on our coast. He 
anchored his ship in what is now the Gut at Biddeford Pool and stayed on shore 
for five days. See page 10. 

February 22, 1630, Captain Richard Vines, with the support of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, secures grant of all land now included in modem Biddeford. In those 
days the new year did not begin on January 1 st but on March 25th (the beginning 
of Spring), and all dates from January to March 25th were written with two years. 
Thus the grant to Vines was dated “1629/1630,” but it was actually 1630 as we 
would write it today. On June 25,1630, Captain Vines landed here, took formal 
possession of his land, and thus began the permanent settlement of Biddeford. By 
a modem calendar the date would have been July 5th. For a full account of 
Captain Vines and that first settlement see Chapter 2. 

Vines’ land was on the west side of the river (the present Biddeford). On June 28, 
1631, Thomas Lewis landed on the east side of the river, near what is now Camp 
Ellis, and took possession of a similar tract of land (the present Saco) for himself 
and his partner, Captain Richard Bonython. But this settlement grew much 
slower than the settlement on the west bank under Captain Vines. 

Since both settlements were small they joined together for purposes of religion 
and government, A church was built on Captain Vines’ side of the river (near the 
present Guinea Road), but the first court was held on the east side of the river in 
the house of Captain Bonython which probably stood about half way between the 
present Cataract Falls, in Saco, and Camp Ellis. 

In a formal document beginning “I, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, lord proprietor and 
owner of the Province of Maine of New England in America,” Richard Vines and 
Richard Bonython were appointed as two of the seven “Counselors for the due 
execution of Justice” in all of Maine. In September of 1639 a small sailing ship 
of 170 tons, named “The Fellowship” came here on a trading voyage. Its captain 
was George Luxton, of Bideford in England. This ship and captain visited here 
more than once and is believed to have brought settlers from Bideford, England. 

The first General Court of Maine was held on June 25th, with Richard Vines 
presiding. One of its acts was to grant a bounty of twelve pence for every wolf 
killed by any settler. 

The Puritan Revolution begins in England and culminates in the beheading of 
Charles I in 1649. The Province of Maine was seized by Massachusetts in 1652 
and named the County of York. 

The earliest town records to survive began in this year. Permission was granted 
for two sawmills (apparently the earliest built on the river) with the stipulation 
that the sawmill owners sell their boards at a lower price to the inhabitants of the 
town than they sold them to people outside the town. It was also stipulated that 
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1653 


1675 


1689 


“townsmen shall be imployed in the worke before a stranger, provided that they 
doo their worke so cheap as a stranger.” The next year the townspeople passed 
a resolve “that if any outner desire to come into towne to inhabite, they shall first 
put in sufisient not to be chargeable to the towne.” The spelling may be quaint 
and ancient, but the spirit is still quite modem! 

For almost 50 years the early settlers lived in peace with the Indians. Then the 
Indian war began in Massachusetts, known as “Ring Philip’s War, and the 
trouble spread to Maine. All of the land here that was originally owned by Richard 
Vines had been bought in 1659 by William Phillips of Boston, who soon moved 
his family here and built a strong garrison-house on the high ground back of Main 
Street, and between Peirson’s Lane and Hill Street. In September 1675, a friendly 
Indian brought word that a war party was approaching. The people at once took 
shelter in the Phillips’ house where they were attacked by the Indians on Saturday 
morning, September 18th. There were more than 100 Indians and only 50 settlers, 
mostly women and children and old men. In fact, there were only ten able-bodied 
white men in the garrison, and their leader, Major Phillips, was wounded in the 
first attack. All through Saturday and Sunday they fought off the Indians who 
burned mills and houses along the river. Finally, on Monday, the Indians went 
away, and the settlers made their way to Winter Harbor for safety, their 
ammnunition exhausted. Then the Indians came back and burned the Phillips 
garrison-house and every other other house here. Only the houses at Winter 
Harbor (now Biddeford Pool) were left. That is why there are no houses in 
Biddeford today that date before 1700. During this first Indian war, even Winter 
Harbor was abandoned, and for several years there were no white men or women 
living anywhere in what is now Biddeford. Peace came in 1678, and then the 
people began to come back and to build again. 

A second Indian war began that lasted for ten years. At different times the Indians 
took prisoners and killed several men, but they did not wipe out the whole town 
as in the first war. In 1693 a stone fort was built on the bank of the river (where 
one of the Pepperell mill buildings now stands), and though the Indians tried more 
than once to capture this fort they were never successful. In one attack they 
surprised the fort when very few men were about, but the women who had taken 
refuge in the fort scrambled into men’s clothing, made all the noise they could, 
and marched up and down inside the fort as though they were soldiers, which 
fooled the Indians so that they did not attack. 

This war ended in 1699, but there were only a few years of peace before another 
war began. It is significant that the town records stopped in 1688 and were not 
resumed until 1717—almost 30 years. Evidently many people left, and those that 
remained did not think it either safe or necessary to assemble for any town 
meeting. 
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Altogether there were six Indian wars, and they covered a period of 85 years. 
These are the names by which they were known: 


King Philip’s War 
King William’s War 
Queen Anne’ s War 
Lovewell’s War 
The “Spanish” War 
French & Indian War 


1675 to 1678 
1688 to 1699 
1703 to 1713 
1722 to 1725 
1745 to 1749 
1755 to 1760 


Most of these wars were echoes of European wars. The bloodiest and most 
dangerous one for Biddeford was the one called Queen Anne’s War. In that war 
the Indians managed to overpower the gamson of the stone fort at the Falls, killing 
eleven people and taking 24 more as prisoners. At another time a large party of 
Indians in canoes attacked two small fishing boats at the Pool. There were eight 
men and a boy in the boats: one of the men was killed, but the others (including 
the boy) managed to escape after a hot fight. This encounter took place near the 
mouth of the Pool. It was during Queen Anne’s War that the stone fort at the Falls 
was abandoned and a new fort (Fort Mary) built on the hill overlooking the 
entrance to the Pool. The hill is still known as Fort Hill. 

Just how many people were killed by the Indians is not known. But 47 prisoners 
have been definitely traced, carried off by the Indians for ransom. One man was 
captured at least three different times in the various wars. The Indians had an 
interesting custom in starting and ending these wars. When peace was made, they 
would erect a small pyramid of stones to mark the peace. And when the white 
settlers found that pyramid tom down, they knew at once that the Indians were 
starting on the war path again. 

During these wars bounties were paid for Indian scalps. The Indians were hated 
and hunted like wolves. After 1725 no Indians lived permanently in this section. 

This year the town records began again, and it is evident that a new growth had 
begun. The oldest house in the city (the Goldthwait house back of Fort Hill) is 
known to have been standing in 1717 and was probably built a few years earlier. 
In this same year the “upper road from Arundel” (now the road from Kennebunk, 
along Elm Street to King’s Comer—part of U.S. #1) was laid out, and by 1730 
houses were built along it. During the Indian wars all travel had been along the 
seacoast from Cape Porpoise to Winter Harbor and then to the lower ferry (at what 
is now Ferry Lane). In the towns and villages the people were required to have 
roads wide enough “for foot and cart,” but between towns the roads were only for 
“foot and horse,” so that the main part of the sea road, and also the “upper road,” 
was simply a narrow bridle path. What we would call today a mere track or 
woods-road. 


In this same year of 1718 the whole settlement from Arundel (now Kennebunkport) 
to Scarboro was reorganized and named Biddeford. No official record has been 
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saved of why that name was chosen. But it has always been said that a number 
of the local setders had come originally from the old English town of Bideford, 
in Devon County, England. Also at this time a number of familes arrived, known 
as Scotch-Irish, because they were Scottish people who had gone from Scotland 
in Cromwell’s time to settle in the North of Ireland. They were Calvinists, or 
Presbyterians, and after 50 years in Ireland they met religious persecution, and a 
large number emigrated to New England. Some 20 or 30 families seem to have 
come to Biddeford, and with them they bought the white, or Irish, potato. Within 
fifteen or twenty years after their arrival here the white potato was widely raised 
and an important part of the Biddeford diet. It had previously been unknown here. 

By 1718 the frontier had been pushed so much further North and West in Maine 
that the worst of the Indian warfare was over for Biddeford. But danger of raiding 
parties striking down from Canada was still acute, and a number of garrison 
houses were built for protection. One, known as “Hills’ Garrison,” was on the 
present Ferry Lane. Another, known as “Stackpole’s,” stood on the site now 
occupied by the Stella Maris school [now University of New England], Two more 
(“Tarbox’s” and “Dyer’s”) were between the river and the old Haley house that 
still stands on the Pool Road opposite the ancient road to Fortunes Rocks. The 
last garrison house known to have been built here was put up in 1744. It was 60 
feet square, planked with boards two inches thick, and it had two flankers (or 
towers) one of which was 15 feet square and the other 10 feet square. In 1746 a 
young Biddeford man was killed by Indians near West Brook, and his brother was 
taken prisoner. The next year a Biddeford man and his son were killed by Indians 
near the old church just above the Guinea Road. These were the last Indian 
killings in Biddeford. 

George Whitefield, the great English evangelist and one of the most remarkable 
religious orators even known, preached several times in Biddeford. He probably 
preached in a church that had been built in 1719 near the river and between the 
present Guinea Road and Moore’s Brook. This church was originally 35 feet by 
30 feet, and it had a separate door for men and a separate door for women—also 
separate stairs to the gallery—one to the women’s side, one to the men’s side. The 
fact that Whitefield preached here more than once shows that the town was 
regarded as important. 

The way Biddeford grew at this time is interesting. The first settlement had been 
at Winter Harbor and along the river nearby. But now it had spread along the coast 
to Little River, and the settlement along the Little River was known as the “new” 
town. The town records of 1745 speak of “New Town Marsh” and later of “New 
Town Brook,” which flowed into the Little River. The records also mention “Oak 
Ridge.” Thus the names of Newtown and Oak Ridge go back more than 200 years 
in Biddeford history. Just when the Newtown Road was first built cannot be 
traced definitely. It first appears in the town records in 1803, but there must have 
been a track or bridle path to the lower ferry, or to the Pool Road, before that date. 

In 1743 a road was laid out near the line of the present Guinea Road. But it was 
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first known only as “the lower road to Arundel.” The Name “Guinea” does not 
occur before 1759 when the will of Sir William Pepperell mentions “the Guinea 
lot” of 600 acres. The first mention of the Guinea Road, under that name, does 
not occur in the town records until 1797. In 1806 the road that is now West Street 
was laid out and by 1810 was being called the “New Guinea Road,” to distinguish 
it from the road leading off the Pool Road. Thus Biddeford had two Guinea Roads 
almost until the Civil War, or for almost 50 years. There was also, around 1855, 
a Guinea Street—that being the original name of what is now Granite Street. Why 
the name Guinea was given to the section around the Guinea School is not known. 
At the time, the word Guinea was very much used. It was a famous section of the 
Africa coast, from which slaves, ivory, and gold were obtained. A sailor or ship 
in the Guinea trade was known as a Guinea-man. A slave from that part of Africa 
was called a Guinea negro. Indian com was called Guinea wheat. We still have 
the Guinea hen and Guinea fowl. There must have been something about the 
Biddeford section, or someone living there, or some happening there, that caused 
it to be known as Guinea. But the exact reason seems to have been lost. 

This year must have been very confusing in Biddeford. For centuries all dates had 
been reckoned by the Julian calendar (which was named after Julius Caesar). But 
it had been discovered that the calendar did not quite suit the actual year as 
measured by astronomers. A new calendar had been adopted by Pope Gregory, 
but England and America refused to recognize that calendar for a long while. 
Finally the difference between the Julian and Gregorian calendars became too 
great; there was eleven days difference in time between England and Europe. So 
in September 1752, the Gregorian calendar was put into effect. The first two days 
of September were called September first and second, as usual. But the third day 
was called September fourteenth, and the fourth day was the fifteenth, and so on. 
It must have seemed very strange to grow eleven days older in a single day! 

This year, also, the town appointed a committee of three men “to take care and 
examine all Vessells that comes into Saco River and to make report from where 
they come and what they have on Board.” This seems to have been the beginning 
of a customs service on the river. 

It was also voted to build a new church, and it was finished in 1759. This was the 
old church on the Pool Road near Guinea Road. It was larger when first built than 
it is now; a map of 1795 shows that it had a steeple. It was remodelled in 1840, 
made smaller, and given its present form. When first built it was the only church 
in town, and it was the town’s duty to support it and provide the minister. An entry 
in the town records for 1754 amusingly notes that a committee had been appointed 
“for to look after and girt a Gentleman for to Preach.” 

The town was also required by law to maintain a school—a grammar school if 
there were 100 families, a Latin school if there were 200 familes. The first 
mention of a schoolmaster is in the town records for 1731, and it was probably 
only a grammar school that was then kept. From that time on there was constant 
attention paid to schools. In 1766 the town clerk, old Rishworth Jordan, recorded 
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that Deacon John Stackpole, Deacon Simon Wingate, and Jacob Bradbury had 
been appointed “a Committee for to Fix the Place whare the Town School shall 
be kept. The spelling may seem quaint and funny now, but it compares very 
favorably with an entry in the records of another Maine town where the 
schoolmaster was formally required to teach the children of the town “wrighting, 
sifering, or latin, according to their capacity.” The rules of spelling were vague 
in those days, and a good deal of the spelling in official records was done by ear. 
Biddeford’s first school was probably in a private home. Not until 1770 is there 
any mention of more than one. In that year the town records show four schools, 
and all apparently in private homes. The four schools took care of all children 
from the Pool to the Falls. But there were then less than 100 houses in all that area. 

There had been friction between the people on the two sides of the river. Ten years 
earlier the east side (now Saco) had voted to set itself off as a separate parish from 
the west side. A church was finally built on the east side and a compromise 
reached by having the town minister preach for two-thirds the year in the church 
on the west side (the Pool Road church) and for one-third the year in the church 
on the east side. This meant that the people on the east side crossed the river each 
Sunday for eight months, and the people on the west side did the same for four 
months. It was the kind of a compromise that pleased no one. And, in 1762, East 
Biddeford formally separated from WestBiddeford and called itself Pepperellboro 
after Sir William Pepperell who had died three years before. The name 
Pepperellboro lasted until 1805 when it was replaced by the name Saco. 

Two years after this separation a census showed that Biddeford had 639 inhab¬ 
itants (627 white and 12 negro) in 116 families living in 87 houses. This was in 
all the territory from the Saco River to the Arundel line, and from Winter Harbor 
to the Falls. Pepperellboro had a total of540 inhabitants (538 white and 2 negro) 
in 96 families living in 66 houses. This took in all of present Saco and Old Orchard 
Beach. 

The negroes were undoubtedly slaves. Slavery is known to have existed in the 
Maine coast towns until Massachusetts abolished slavery (the first State to do so) 
in 1781. In the town records for July 25, 1778, there is an entry reading: 

“Cato and Cloe, negro man and woman, both of Biddeford, intend marriage.” 

This was before slavery was abolished, and it is likely that Cato and Cloe were 
owned by a local family. The slaves held here were mostly personal servants, not 
farm slaves. And after freedom was granted them they still stayed as servants. As 
late as 1840 there was an old negro at the Pool known as Black Peter who is 
thought to have been a former slave. And there is record of two others known as 
“Sip” (probably Scipio) and “Cloe” who were living here in 1813. 

Late in July of this year a copy of the Declaration of Independence reached here, 
brought by a messenger who had ridden horseback from Boston—a journey of 
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two days. On Sunday the Declaration was read publicly in the church on the Pool 
Road, and then it was copied into the official town records of Biddeford as a sign 
that the people had welcomed and approved the Declaration. But Biddeford had 
been in themovementtoward liberty before that. In 1774aBiddeford man, James 
Sullivan, had been a member of the First Continental Congress, and under his 
leadership Biddeford had passed a set of resolutions promising in advance to 
support any action the Congress might take toward freedom. They were strong 
resolutions, and they ended with these words: “if any person among us shall 
demean himself contrary to any plan that shall be laid for our Deliverance by the 
Congress...we will have no society, trade, or commerce with such person but will 
esteem and treat him as an Enemy to this Country." The resolutions were adopted 
at a special town meeting on July 30,1774. In December of that year, the people 
of Biddeford also voted to buy powder, lead, and flints, to be ready to resist any 
enemy troops that might come here. 

James Sullivan was bom in Berwick in 1744. His father had emigrated from 
Ireland to escape capture after taking part in an unsuccessful revolt against 
English rule. A man of education, the father was for many years the town 
schoolmaster for Berwick, and his children were noted for their intelligence and 
patriotism. One son, John, was a noted American general serving under George 
Washington. James, the younger son, had a crippled foot and could not be a 
soldier. He came to Biddeford in 1769 when he was 25 years old, to be the town’s 
first lawyer. He had just been married, and he and his wife settled in a two-room 
house, using one room to live in and the other room as a law office. The people 
here liked James Sullivan, and he prospered, being soon able to build a house of 
some size at the comer of what is now Hill and Main streets where the Columbia 
Hotel stands [no longer standing]. Here he was visited by John Adams, later 
famous in the Revolution (and our second President), who was so impressed with 
Sullivan’s success here, and the high regard that the people of Biddeford had for 
him, that he wrote he wished that he (Adams) had settled like Sullivan in a place 
like Biddeford rather than in Boston. James Sullivan lived here until 1778 when 
he moved to Groton, Massachusetts. He was later attorney general and was also 
twice elected Governor of Massachusetts. He was a very distinguised figure of 
his times. Sullivan Street was named for him when it was considered one of the ? 
best residential streets in Biddeford, and located in the best residential section. 

But Biddeford’s record in the Revolution was more than merely James Sullivan. 
There were twelve Biddeford men in the company of York County volunteers 
who marched to Boston in June 1775. They were led by Captain Jeremiah Hill 
(for whom Hill Street is named), and though they just missed the Battle of Bunker 
Hill they saw service in the siege of Boston and marched in the triumphal parade 
with George Washington when the British troops were driven out of Boston on 
March 17,1776. The Biddeford men under Captain Hill were among the first of 
Washington’s soldiers to wear the new army uniform of “coats and double- 
breasted jackets of undyed cloth trimmed with buff facings, blue knee-breeches, 
and three-cornered felt hats with narrow brims and white bindings.” 
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Nine Biddeford men are known to have been with Washington during the terrible 
winter at Valley Forge. Other local men fought under General Gates in the Battle 
of Saratoga and saw the surrender of the British General Burgoyne, Two 
Biddeford young men died at Ticonderoga and another in the fighting around 
Albany. Still others served as seamen and gunners on swift privateers. 

At home the record was also good. Dr. Aaron Porter had come here in 1773, the 
second physician known to have lived in Biddeford. Realizing that war was 
approaching, and feeling that it would be a long war, Dr. Porter laid in a ten-year 
stock of drugs and medicines. His foresight proved valuable to the health of 
Biddeford. The town met promptly all drafts for men and supplies for the army. 
The town records show that a committee was appointed to secure men for the 
Continental army, and a special town meeting authorized the committee to pay 
“ten Silver Dollars each Man per month.” That was in 1781 when a single silver 
dollar was worth 40 dollars in Continental currency, and the town minister, 
Parson Webster, was glad to get 60 silver dollars a year for his salary. In that same 
year the town was also called on to supply beef (“or cash in lieu thereof’) for the 
army, and one requisition for more than 20,000 pounds of beef from Biddeford 
was met by raising about $2,500, a large sum of money for the size of the town. 
Incidentally, inflation made things difficult on the home front during the Revo¬ 
lution. The worst period was in 1779 when a pound of tea cost $ 19, laborers were 
paid $30 a day, and wood sold for $300 a cord. These prices, though, were in 
Continental currency. In 17 81 a cord of wood had declined in price to $ 120—but 
that $120 in Continental notes was worth only about $ 1.50 in silver. That was the 
beginning of the saying, “Not worth a continental!” 

H 

There is one other thing of interest in Biddeford’s record during the Revolution. 
During the war more than 40,000 people had to leave the country because they 
were Tories, as the British sympathisers were called. But in Biddeford only two 
Tories were found during the seven years the war lasted. Incidentally, the daisy 
was long known as the “Tory weed,” because it had originally been brought to 
Maine by English families who settled in Gorham. They raised it as a garden 
flower, but when the Revolution came and the families had to leave because they 
supported the English king, the flower escaped from the abandoned gardens and 
began to spread throughout York county. It soon became a troublesome weed to 
local farmers who disliked it even more than other weeds because of its supposed 
Tory origin. This was the white daisy that is now so thoroughly American. 

This year was marked by the inauguration of George Washington as the first 
President of the United States. The inauguration, held in New York, was 
witnessed by a Biddeford man, George Thacher, who had been elected a member 
of the first House of Representatives in the first United States Congress. George 
Thacher was then only 35 years old. He had come to live in Biddeford in 1782 
on the advice of James Sullivan, and he speedily built up a successful law practice. 
He was very well regarded when in Congress, and he was later prominent as a 
judge on the Massachusetts bench. His home in Biddeford was on what is now 
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South Street (#208) and just beyond the Eastern Division tracks. The house still 
stands, though it has been extensively remodelled. Judge Thacher died in 
Biddeford in 1825. Thacher’s Creek and the Thacher Hotel are both named for 
him. 

Biddeford’s first postmaster was appointed in 1789, and the postoffice was part 
of a general store and Inn. The first postmaster was Benjamin Hooper, and the 
store and inn were run by his son Daniel Hooper. The Hooper inn stood on the 
post road (now Main Street) at Dean’s Hill. The site is about opposite the end of 
Emery Street and is now occupied by a Pepperell mill building. The Hooper Inn 
was a famous place. Judge Thacher had his office there, and the Inn was a 
gathering place for lawyers. The town records show that more than once, when 
an election was held in the old meeting house on the Pool Road (as required by 
law in those days), it proved impossible to get enough votes to really count, until 
the election was “adjourned” to what the town records always describe as “the 
dwelling house of Mr. Daniel Hooper, Innholder.” 

By now the town had grown up to theFalls, and the“Falls village,” as it was called, 
was getting to be the center of town life. The “upper road to Arundel” (now the 
Kennebunk road) had become important since just two years before (1787) the 
mail had come through in a light wagon drawn by two horses. Always before, it 
had been carried by men on horseback, and the fact that the road had been so 
improved that a wagon could now be used between here and Kennebunk meant 
that passengers could also be brought on wheels and that a stagecoach route was 
possible. The day in January, in 1787, when Joseph Barnard drove the first mail 
and passenger wagon through Biddeford was as important and exciting a day to 
the people then as was the coming of the first railroad train and the first automobile 
and the first aeroplane in later years. The first mail route, and afterwards the stage 
road, came down Elm Street to King’s Comer (which got its name from a man 
named King who lived there in 1760), where it turned into South and swung 
around Crescent Street and down to Main and over the lower bridge that had been 
built to Indian Island in 1767. The part of Elm Street that goes from King’s Comer 
to Spring’s Island was not cut through until 1800. 

When the postoffice was first established in Biddeford in 1789, the mail wagon 
came only once a week. Then it made two trips a week and afterwards three a 
week—which people thought was excellent service. As late as 1790 it took 
thirteen days for a letter to come from New Y ork and three day s for it to come from 
Boston. It cost twelve and a half cents to mail a letter to Boston, 20 cents to New 
York, and 25 cents to Washington. Naturally the mail was not heavy then. 

New men were coming into Biddeford, and they were steadily building up the 
section near theFalls—what was later called the “Falls village.” One of these men 
was Captain Seth Spring who came here in 1780 after serving three years in the 
Continental army and taking part in the Battle of Bunker Hill. In 1794 Captain 
Spring and his partner, Captain Moses Bradbury, began developing the island that 
is still known a s Spring ’ s Island. They built the first sawmill on the Island in 1794, 
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the Island to Biddeford and soon followed it by the first bridge from the Island to 
Saco. Somewhere around 1800 he built the fine residence on the Island that is now 
the office of the Deering Lumber Company. It was in this house that Captain 
Spring entertained General Lafayette in 1825. 

At this time, too, Prentiss Mellen was living here. He had come in 1792 as a young 
lawyer and on the advice of Judge Thacher. Prentiss Mellen lived here for 
fourteen years and had an office in the Hooper Inn. His home was just across the 
street (on the south side of Main Street between Hill and Emery). Here his son, 
Grenville Mellen, was bom in 1799, who afterwards grew up to be famous as a 
Maine poet and a friend of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The father, Prentiss 
Mellen, was the first Chief Justice of Maine’s Supreme Court and one of the 
State’s famous men. 

The Mellen home in Biddeford was later occupied for many years by Dr. Ezra 
Dean. The site is still called “Dean’s Hill.” 

In this year of 1797 Biddeford gained its second church. For some time there had 
been feeling between the older sections of the town and the rapidly growing “Falls 
village.” This showed itself in various ways, but it came to a head in the feud 
between Deacon Simon Wingate and Jeremiah Hill, the lawyer. Both were 
members of the old Pool Road church, but Hill had begun to lean toward the new 
liberalism that was to result finally in the Unitarian creed. Deacon Wingate 
accused Hill of heresy; the pastor of the church. Parson Webster, a close personal 
friend of Hill’s refused to stage a trial, whereupon Deacon Wingate persuaded a 
minister from another town to hear the charges against Hill. A crowd gathered 
at the old church; a formal trial was held which resulted in what might be called 
a verdict of “not guilty, but please be careful.” And the whole episode resulted 
in Jeremiah Hill, Judge Thacher, Benjamin Hooper, and more than 50 other men 
of Biddeford withdrawing from the old church to form the Second Religious 
Society. They built a church on the high ground above the post road from Boston 
(at what is now Crescent and Graham streets). Partly because they called 
themselves a “Catholic Christian Society,” partly because the echoes of the great 
French Revolution were in the air, the church was long known as “The Temple 
of Reason.” There followed a bitter struggle between the two congregations (the 
one on the Pool Road and the one in the “Temple”) which was finally settled by 
recognizing both churches as legal meeting places for town meetings. For many 
years the town meetings alternated between the two churches, meeting on the 
Pool Road one year and in the “Temple” the next. 

In 1805 the Second Religious Society became the Second Congregational Church 
and installed its first settled minister. In 1825 General Lafayette attended services 
in the church. In 1840 it was remodelled and apparently made smaller, a diary of 
1840 noting that the workmen “lowered the church building eight feet in oneday ” 
In 1850 the building was sold to the Freewill Baptist Society and moved to the 
present location on Jefferson Street where it was afterwards almost wholly 
rebuilt. On the old site on Crescent Street, a new church was built in 1850, and 
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rebuilt. On the old site on Crescent Street, a new church was built in 1850, and 
it is this building (as remodelled in 1870) which stands there today. Because the 
new building of 1850 was painted white, it gained its present name of the White 
Church. 

This is the oldest church site in Biddeford still in active use. Originally a 
graveyard was beside the church, and many famous citizens of old Biddeford 
were buried there. The graveyard was removed about 1889 when Graham Street 
was finally cut through to Crescent. 

Along with the building of the Temple of Reason there also occurred in this same 
year of 1797 the first elaborate celebration of the Fourth of July of which a record 
has been preserved. George Washington was still alive when this celebration was 
held. It took the form of a parade which started at noon, with a company of local 
militia leading a procession of clergy, professional men, citizens, and the orator 
of the day and the town officers from both sides of the river. The procession 
marched with beating drums to the “new meeting house” (the Temple of Reason 
that had just been built) where an oration was delivered, and the procession then 
adjourned to an inn for “an elegant Dinner” followed by the drinking of sixteen 
toasts accompanied by the firing of sixteen cannon—one for each State then in the 
Union. The toasts began with Washington, covered Congress, the Army, “the 
Infant Navy of America,” and wound up with the sixteenth, and final, toast as 
follows: 

“The blooming Daughters of America—May they refuse their 
favors to every cowardly soul who fears the frowns or would stoop 
to the embraces of any foreign mistress.” 

It was, undoubtedly, a very big day in Biddeford. 

A record in the town minutes gives another proof of the advances made by the 
“Falls village.” It is a report of the schools held in 1796, giving the places held 
and the length of time the school kept. Schools were kept as follows: 


At Capt. Thomas Rumery’s 10 weeks 

At Widow Eliza Coles 10 weeks 

At the schoolhouse at the Falls 12 weeks 

At John Staples 10 weeks 

At Samuel Harris 10 weeks 


This would indicate that the first schoolhouse built in Biddeford was at the Falls, 
all other sections still holding school in private homes. The schoolhouse at the 
Falls stood on the hill near the head of the present Emery Street It was built after 
the Revolution, but the exact date is not known. In 1797 the schoolhouse was also 
used for court meetings. As was the custom in those days, the judges would put 
on their powdered wigs and long robes in the Hooper Inn, then march up the street 
behind the Sheriff who held a drawn sword. A drummer on top the hill 
“drummed” the procession into court. The schoolhouse is said to have stood near 
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a group of walnut trees, and the scholars ate their lunches under the trees ‘“tween 
school,” or classes. The schoolmaster who taught there, at about this time, was 
long remembered as “Master Jordan.” One record calls him “Major” Jordan. 

The town records stipulate the prices to be paid for work done on the roads. The 
scale was given as follows: 

“Voted: A Day’s Labour to be Eighty-nine cents per day for a man Fifty-six cents 
for oxen per day Thirty-three cents for wheels (a cart) per day Fifty cents per day 
for a Plow" 

It is also interesting that at this time the right to vote in town meetings was limited 
to “male inhabitants such as pay one single tax beside the Poll on Polls, a sum 
equal to two-thirds of a single Poll tax.” This was an involved way of saying that 
voting was limited to property holders. To vote in a State election the voter must 
have “a freehold estate of an annual income of $10 or any estate to the value of 
$ 200 .” 

An old Biddeford diary remarks that on July 4th this year “a company of men and 
women went down to the Pool.” This is the first report found so far of a holiday 
picnic at the Pool. The Pool at this time, and for many years longer, was always 
spoken of as Winter Harbor Pool. Every town meeting took time each year to 
auction the right to cut thatch from the “Thatch beds in Winter Harbor Pool." 

In this year the lighthouse tower on Wood Island was built. It was built of granite 
blocks and is now one of the oldest lighthouses on the New England coast. 

This year of 1814 was a disastrous year for Biddeford. In May there was a great 
freshet (the greatest since 1785). Fourteen mills along the river were carried 
away, and every bridge was washed from its foundations. To get across the river 
to Saco a ferry was operated from White’s wharf. An old diary notes that the boat 
used on the ferry was large enough to take 70 persons at one time. 

The second war with England was raging, and this year came home to Biddeford. 
The town, like all of sea-coast New England, had been very much opposed to the 
embargo placed on foreign trade by Thomas Jefferson in an effort to avert war. 
In 1809 a special town meeting, held in the Second Parish church, had adopted 
a petition and a set of strong resolutions protesting against President Jefferson’s 
policy. The committee preparing the petition and the resolutions was made up of 
Captain Israel Lassell (who the year before had lost a ship and its cargo, seized 
by a British man-of-war in the West Indies), Captain Moses Bradbury, Benjamin 
Gordon, Samuel Hubbard, and Samuel Peirson, the Revolutionary veteran. But 
once the war began, the town loyally supported the government and suffered 
considerable loss in ships and cargoes, captured by English war ships and by 
English privateers operating from Halifax. One privateer hid one day behind 
Wood Island and when a Biddeford schooner, coming from Boston, sailed into 
the river the privateer fired on her and sent men aboard who stripped the schooner 
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of her rigging and were only persuaded not to take the schooner when the 
Biddeford captain gave them ten gallons of rum. Another Biddeford captain did 
not get off so easily. It cost him “two hundred specie dollars” to ransom his vessel 
from a privateer that boarded her just off the Pool. But when a local ship could 
slip through the British blockade the results were very profitable and worth taking 
considerable risk. The famous Biddeford schooner, Hiram (built in Biddeford in 
1811 and still actively sailing in 1912 when over a hundred years old), slipped 
through once with a cargo of 1,000 bushels of com—and com was selling then 
for $2 a bushel. 

The big day of the warfor Biddeford was June 16,1814. At just about noon arider 
dashed into town on a lathered horse, to announce that a British warship had 
anchored off Win ter Harbor and begun to land troops. The town crier shouted the 
alarm, the signal drum began to beat, and men jumped up from the dinner-table 
to hurry to the center of the village. In those days every able-bodied man of 
military age was registered as a member of the “train band,” or militia, and was 
required to turn out in time of danger. The men quickly formed ranks, muskets 
were examined, powder and shot were distributed, and then the company hurredly 
marched up the road that led up Nason’s Hill and along the road to Winter Harbor. 

In the meantime the enemy ship (a frigate of 90 guns, named the Bulwark) had 
sent five boats ashore with about 150 men, heavily armed. They first landed on 
Stage Island (which did not then have its tall tower), and after making sure that 
no troops were stationed in Winter Harbor village, they again took to their boats 
and rowed into the Gut where they landed at the wharves. Here the British sailors 
and marines destroyed a 540-ton ship that was being built, set fire to three others, 
and carried off a fifth. They then raided the stores in the village and carried off 
nearly $2,000 worth of goods. They worked so fast that by the time the Biddeford 
militia reached what we now call Fort Hill, the British were back in their boats and 
were rowing back to the Bulwark out of musket range. 

This all happened on a Thursday. Fearing that the British might next row up the 
river and bum the houses and mills at the Falls, the militia built breastworks on 
Fort Hill and slept in them that night, their loaded muskets beside them. The 
officers stayed in the old garrison house just behind Fort Hill—the house now 
known as the Goldthwait house, now the oldest building in Biddeford. Whether 
these preparations kept the British from coming up the river, or whether they 
never intended to come, is not definitely known. But the British frigate lay off 
Winter Harbor until Saturday, sailed off for a while, and then came back on 
Sunday. Not till Monday did she leave for good. 

For the rest of the Summer an armed guard was stationed at Win ter Harbor village, 
at Fort Hill, and at “Jordan’s Point” [where UNE is now] While the British did 
not land again, the town had a second scare on August 26th when an American 
schooner was chased past Wood Island and into the Pool by another British 
warship. Unfortunately the schooner ran aground in the Pool. The American 
captain, trying to keep his cargo of flour out of the hands of the British, bravely 
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set his schooner afire, but the British sailors and marines rowed up to the schooner 
in time to put the fire out. What the armed guard (if there was one) on Fort Hill 
was doing all this time is hard to imagine. At any rate, by the time the Biddeford 
militia hurried down again from the Falls the British had managed to float the 
schooner again and had towed it out of the Pool, beyond reach of militia muskets. 
But three days later when the British chased another ship into the Pool and again 
tried to enter, the Biddeford men were ready. Their fire drove the British off, and 
the ship was saved. 

Thus from June to September of 1814, the people of Biddeford had a closer view 
and threat of war than at any other time in the more than 130 years since. When 
peace finally came early in 1815, there was very great rejoicing. 

In May of this year the first elephant was seen in Biddeford. It had been brought 
from India, was eight feet tall, and weighed more than 6,000 pounds. It was the 
only elephant then in America. After having been shown in various Maine towns 
along the coast, the elephant and his owner started back toward Boston and 
travelled by night so that people could not get a free peep at such a great curiosity. 
Near Alfred, Maine, one June night, the elephant was shot and killed by a fanner 
(so it was said) who resented the fact that people were spending so much money 
to see the elephant. 

This year was also the famous "cold year,” when the section of Biddeford known 
as Little Egypt got its name. For many years afterward people spoke of the year 
as "1816-and-froze-to-death.” There was a severe frost each month that Summer, 
and nearly all crops were killed. Com was especially scarce, but along one part 
of the Proctor Road the ground was high enough to keep the frost from settling 
enough to kill the com there. As a result that section had com in relative 
abundance that Fall, while other sections had none. And the people, coming from 
miles around to buy com from the lucky farmers in that section would remember 
the Bible story of the com Joseph had stored in Egypt against “the seven lean 
years.” So people began to talk in Biddeford of going to “Little Egypt” to get com. 

There was a big spot on the sun that Summer, and it was blamed for the cold 
weather—and almost everything else that happened that year. 

On July 13, 1817, Biddeford had its first visit from a President of the United 
States. On that day. President James Monroe was met at the Kennebunk line in 
the afternoon and escorted along the old post road to Spring’s Island and over to 
Saco. He was making a tour of New England and had to be in Portland that night. 
But on his return the President left Portland early enough (about 4:00 o’clock in 
the morning) to have breakfast with Judge George Thacher in Biddeford. 


1819 


At this time Maine was still part of Massachusetts, although as far back as 1785 
there had been an effort, led by Judge Thacher and other prominent men in the 
State, to have Maine separated from Massachusetts. Their efforts were finally 
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successful in 1819 when Maine people voted to be a separate State. But the vote 
in Biddeford was for some reason very close, 50 votes being cast in town meeting 
for separation and 49 against. 

In June, General Lafayette visited Biddeford. Lafayette had always been looked 
upon here as a hero, and in the great Fourth of July celebration of 1797 (described 
on page 31 one of the toasts was in Lafayette’s honor. This visit by the old friend 
of Washington meant a great deal, and Biddeford and Saco joined together to 
greet him. At half past four on Friday afternoon, June 24th, General Lafayette was 
met out on the “plains” (as the section near the present District #10 School was 
then called) by a large welcoming committee. After some speechmaking, the 
General was escorted along Elm Street and down South to Crescent and around 
Crescent to Main and the lower bridge to Indian Island. The lower bridge was a 
covered bridge, and its front was decorated with an arch bearing the words, 
“Welcome Lafayette"; the sides of the bridge were decorated with branches of 
evergreen. In Saco a large number of school children from both towns were drawn 
up, school by school, to salute the famous hero. 

After more speechmaking the General went to the home of Captain Seth Spring 
(which still stands on Spring’s Island) where he was entertained by Captain 
Spring (who had fought in the Battle of Bunker Hill) and stayed there all that 
night. The next morning, Saturday, the General went to Portland, but on Sunday 
morning he came back very early, had breakfast with Captain Spring, then visited 
Colonel Isaac Emery (who lived in a large house near the comer of our present 
Spruce and Elm Streets), and from there went to the Second Parish church on 
Crescent Street for Sunday worship. After church. General Lafayette rode out of 
town along the Kennebunk Road on his way back to Massachusetts. 

This visit was long remembered in Biddeford. The people were very much 
pleased with the friendly and unaffected manner of Lafayette. 

An old diary mentions that in March 1828, a number of the leading men of 
Biddeford met at the schoolhouse on Emery Street (then called Schoolhouse 
Lane) and formed “a social library.” This is the first library known to have been 
in Biddeford. It circulated books among its members, but it was not a free library. 
The members paid one dollar to join and 25 cents every three months as dues. Dr. 
Ezra Dean was the first librarian. All other record of this library seems to have 
been lost. 

In this year also, the road from the Falls to Winter Harbor was made uniform in 
width. There was no Pool Street then. The Winter Harbor road went up Nason’s 
Hill and turned (about opposite the present Clifford Park) to follow the line of the 
river. There had been a road from Winter Harbor to the Falls from very early 
times; parts of it had once been an Indian trail. But it was not a regular road, as 
we know it now. In some places it was not much more than a track from one house 
to another, and this work of 1828 seems to have been the first attempt to at least 
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have it uniform in width all the way. The Pool Road is a road that was never 
planned in the beginning. It just grew—from house to house, rather than from a 
plan. That is one reason it is still so noted for its curves. 

Alfred Street was being cut through the woods in 1828. It was then known as “the 
new Alfred Road,” and it was planned to be a short cut to the lower bridge for 
people coming from Kennebunk and Alfred. Incidentally, the “old” Alfred Road 
went over what is now called the Mountain Road. And it still was known as “the 
Tattleborough Road” in the town records as late as 1816. 

In this year, just 200 years after Richard Vines began the first settlement, the 
official government census showed a population of 1,995 in the 32 square miles 
covered by Vines’ grant. There were 980 males, 1,015 females. Almost half were 
boys and girls under 15 years of age. 

In this year there was published the first history of Saco and Biddeford. The 
author was George Folsom, 28 years old, whohad been bom in Kennebunk, raised 
in Portland, educated at Harvard, and studied law in Saco. He was a resident of 
Saco for only eight years (from 1822 to 1830), and after his history was published 
he moved to Worcester and then to New York City where he edited many 
publications of the New York Historical Society. Later he was appointed United 
States Minister to Holland, and in that country (and England) he discovered many 
new historical documents very important to a better understanding of Maine 
history. He never returned to live in Maine. He died in Rome, Italy, in 1869. 

Samuel Batchelder, a famous New England textile pioneer, incorporated the Saco 
Water Power Company. From this there grew the Saco Water Power Machine 
Shops (now the Saco-Lowell Shops), the Laconia Company, and the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company. It was the beginning of the great industrial develop¬ 
ment of Biddeford. 

But another happening this year was more exciting to the town than the 
incorporation of the Water Power Company. That was the famous distribution of 
the surplus revenue by the United States government. More than $37,000,000 
(equal to nearly $150,000,000 in purchasing power today) was distributed to the 
States. In Maine, the State again divided the money between the towns, and 
Biddeford’s share amounted to more than $5,000—about $2.50 for every man, 
woman, and child in the village. There was serious argument over how this money 
should be given out and under what conditions. In fact, opinion was so evenly 
divided that a test suit was tried before the Maine Supreme Court that is still cited 
as Biddeford’s contribution in the history of the Suiplus Revenues, as the funds 
were called. It was the first instance of free government distribution of money, 
and Biddeford’s first entrance into the national history books. From April to 
September 1837, there were seven separate town meetings held. The test case 
brought by Biddeford caused a revision of the law governing the distribution, and 
in October the money was finally “loaned” to the people on a pro rata basis. Later 
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they were told it never need be returned, but could be treated as a gift. It was an 
exciting Summer. 

The Water Power Company built a large machine shop on the Biddeford side of 
the river, above the Falls. This was the first building of what later became the 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Also Samuel Batchelder incorporated this year the first Biddeford cotton manu¬ 
facturing company. He called it the Laconia Company, from the section of New 
Hampshire (known as Laconia) where he had been bom. 

At this time a remarkable temperance movement had spread through the nation, 
known as the “Washingtonian” movement, because George Washington had 
been chosen as the ideal of temperance. It was not a prohibition movement, 
seeking the support of law, but rather a voluntary pledge of temperate avoidance 
of intoxicating liquor and intoxication. Because of the Washingon connection the 
“Washingtonians” celebrated Washington’s Birthday with bonfires and orations. 
They also held special celebrations on the Fourth of July. The Fourth fell on 
Sunday in 1841, but on Monday, the 5th, a great temperance picnic was held at 
the old church on the Pool Road and attended by 400 members of the Juvenile 
Temperance Society. In the morning they listened to a talk on temperance, at 
noon (so an old diary says) they “retired to the grove among the shady oaks near 
the Meeting House and partook of refreshment.” After lunch they went back into 
the church for another temperance talk, and that ended the Fourth’s celebration 
that year. 

The next year the men’s temperance society (the Washington Temperance 
Society), the women’s society (known as the “Martha Washingtons”), and the 
Juvenile society paraded through Biddeford and Saco on the Fourth—headed by 
a band and an artillery company. They heard a temperance sermon and a 
temperance oration, and then the three societies marched to Spring’s Island where 
they had a big picnic dinner. There were evidently then but few houses on the 
Island, and shade trees sheltered the picnic tables along the river. 

The first steam railroad to pass through Biddeford was completed, and the first 
trains began to run in the Fall of 1842. The tracks are now known as the Eastern 
Division of the Boston and Maine, but the railroad was first called the Portland, 
Saco, and Portsmouth Railroad (the P.S. and P.). A great deal of blasting was 
needed to cut a level road through hills and rocky ledges (such as the cut that 
passes under South Street). In one of these blasts, one workman was killed and 
another seriously injured. 

By December of 1842 the trains were going from Biddeford to Boston in five 
hours. This rate of speed (about 20 miles per hour) was then considered 
remarkably fast. In fact, many people considered it entirely too fast for either 
comfort or safety, and they continued to travel by stagecoach even though the 
journey to Boston took almost a whole day in the stages. 
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The locomotives used on the first railroad were very small, compared to modem 
engines. They burned wood, and instead of being numbered they had individual 
names. There was one locomotive named “Biddeford,” another was “Uncle 
Sam,” and still another was “Pepperell.” 

A great freshet early in May washed away every bridge and proved to be the most 
disastrous since the freshet of 1814. 

Samual Batchelder incorporated the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, naming 
it for Sir William Pepperell, the famous Maine merchant and soldier. 

The Water Power Company built the first two cotton mills in Biddeford—the 
Laconia Mills. The Water Power Company’s machine shop also built the 
machinery for the Laconia Mills. The men in the machine shop began work at 5:00 
AM and worked till 7:00 PM, with a half-hour for breakfast (from 6:45 to 7:15). 
Supper they ate after work stopped at 7:00 PM. The shop had an apprentice 
system for boys learning to be machinists. The apprenticeship lasted three years. 
For the first year the young man was paid 42 cents a day, or $126 for the whole 
year. For his second year he was paid 50 cents a day, or about $12.50 per month. 
His third and final year was put in at the wage of 58 cents a day, $ 14.50 per month, 
or a total of $174 for the year. Wages were paid monthly. After completing his 
apprenticeship he received $1 a day. The most experienced workmen received 
$1.50 per day, or $9 a week. The shop was lighted by sperm oil (whale oil) lamps 
in the evening, a lamp to each bench or machine. There were just three holidays 
in the year—Fast Day (in April), Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving. 

All of the above wages, hours, and holidays were customary throughout New 
England. In fact, they were better than the wages and hours in stores. In 
Biddeford, Portland, and other Maine towns, a retail clerk worked from 6:00 in 
the morning to 9:00 at night—15 hours a day, 90 hours a week, and was frequently 
paid “$50 a year and a suit of clothes.” 

Mills #1 and #2 of the Laconia Company began operating this year, the first cotton 
manufacturing done in Biddeford. 

Biddeford’s first business block was completed in 1845. It stood on the southwest 
corner of Franklin and Main streets. Originally known as the Adams & Company 
Block, it was later nicknamed the “Waterboro” Block. It was a famous Main 
Street landmark for 70 years. Its hall was used for a town meeting on June 16, 
1845, the first time that a town meeting had been held in any other building than 
a church or schoolhouse in 200 years. The meeting was so satisfactory that the 
hall was rented for town meeting purposes at a rental of $16 per year. 

Israel Shevenell arrived in Biddeford, having travelled on foot from Canada, the 
first permanent French settler. 
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No accurate record has been found as to the first Irish family to settle here 
permanently. As already noted, a number of Scotch-Irish immigrants settled here 
about 1718. Also an old diary mentions that an Irish man and wife, by the name 
of Riley, were living on Spring’s Island in 1835—but whether or not they 
remained here is not known. However, the real beginning of Irish immigration 
to this country is usually dated from the failure of the Irish potato crop in 1845 and 
the terrible famine years of 1846-47 that followed. 

At the town meeting of March 1846, it was voted to have the selectmen name the 
“streets in the village and put up the names at the comers therof.” The selectmen 
elected that year were Samuel F. Chase, James Smith, and Moses Bradbury. Just 
how thoroughly they carried out the town’s instructions is not clear. But it is 
evident that in naming the streets then in existence, they in many cases named 
them from families owning land in the vicinity of the street. Hill, Emery, and Foss 
streets were named in this way, as were also Bradbury, Smith, and Pike streets. 
Washington and Franklin streets seem to have been the only ones named for 
famous Americans. All of the streets mentioned were named before 1849 and 
after 1846. Sullivan Street is known to have been laid out and named by Samuel 
Batchelder in 1846 and to have been named for James Sullivan the Revolutionary 
patriot of Biddeford. 

In this year of 1846, also, the town bought land for a “town burying yard,” and 
began the sale of cemetery lots. This is now Woodlawn Cemetery. 

Since 1802, Biddeford had not had a postoffice of its own, and the people had had 
to travel to Saco for mail. But the rapid growth of Biddeford made this situation 
very bad, and late in 1847 a Biddeford postmaster, Jonathan Tuck, was appointed. 
And a postoffice was established in a small building adjoining the Biddeford 
House Block (now the Hotel Thacher) which was built the same year. 

Biddeford’s first bank, the Biddeford Bank, was incorporated in 1847 and opened 
its office in the Biddeford House Block. William P. Haines was president of the 
bank, and Water Power Company capital was largely instrumental in making the 
bank possible. 

The first new church building to be erected in fifty years was built in 1847 by the 
Methodist congregation organized the same year. It was located at what is now 
Alfred and Bacon streets, and traces of its roof can still be seen in the Central 
Theatre that was partly built around it and on the same site. And Biddeford’s first 
lodge, Laconia Lodge, I.O.O.F., was instituted in April 1847. It was named for 
the Laconia Mills. 

The Water Power Company began to build the first Pepperell mills in 1848. A 
third Laconia mill had been built the year before, and Laconia goods were being 
shipped and sold as far as the islands of the South Pacific. 
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The first fire engine in either Biddeford or Saco was bought by Biddeford in the 
Summer of 1848, and the Pioneer Engine Company, No. 1, was formed to operate 
it. The engine was what was known as a “hand tub,” being worked by hand—a 
dozen or more men on each side the engine pumping hard to force water through 
the small hose then used. Before this time, both villages seem to have had only 
bucket brigades made up of volunteer fire companies in which each member was 
required to own two leather fire buckets, a bed wrench (to take the old-time beds 
apart), and a large cloth bag in which to rescue articles from a burning building. 
When a house caught fire the volunteers turned out, and some of the men formed 
a line to pass buckets of water to be thrown on the fire, while others went in the 
house to take the beds apart and carry them out. Still others rescued whatever they 
could carry. But in the excitement it often happened that the firemen threw fragile 
crockery out of the windows (to be smashed on the ground) and carefully earned 
downstairs such unbreakable things as feather beds and pillows. 

Biddeford’s first high school was built in 1848. It was the brick school (now 
known as the Washington Street School) at the comer of Washington and 
Jefferson streets [No longer exists]. The bell of this school seems to have been the 
first large bell in the village, other than the mill bell of the Laconia Company. 
There were no church bells here until about 1858. The high school bell served also 
as a fire bell for more than 30 years. 

Biddeford’s first newspaper, the Biddeford Herald, began in 1848 and was 
succeeded by the Biddeford Townsman. The two papers lasted about one year. 

The first directory was issued in 1849 for Saco and Biddeford. It showed that the 
Water Power Company had used more than ten million bricks in its building 
operations in Biddeford since 1845. It had enlarged its machine shop from 145 
feet in length to 271 feet, and the building was five stories in height. It had also 
built three mills for the Laconia Company, employing 1,500 workers. It had also 
built a large reservoir on Birch Street; the Biddeford House Block; and was 
completing the first two Pepperell mill buildings. The Water Power Company, 
of which Samuel Batchelder became president in 1849, employed 600 men at this 
time. Its employees and those of the Laconia Company already totalled more than 
twice as many people as had been living in the village less than ten years before. 

This was the year of the great California “gold rush” of 1849. Two sailing vessels, 
the brigs “Sam and Ben” and the “Six Brothers,” set sail from the Saco River in 
the Fall of 1849 carrying parties of gold hunters to California from Biddeford and 
Saco. Both vessels had been built in 1847 in the famous Biddeford shipyard of 
Edmund and Elisha Perkins. 

The famous Central Block was opened in September, 1850, with a gay ball. The 
Central Block stood on the comer of Main and Adams (where the City Building 
now stands) across from the Biddeford House. Like the Biddeford House, the 
Central Block had a curved front, and the square between them was known as 
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York Square. York Square became a favorite meeting place. The Biddeford 
House then had a balcony on the curved portion of the front, and in 1850 this began 
to be used as a bandstand from which concerts could be given for the people 
assembled in York Square. 

The Central Block was a great addition to the town. In addition to stores and 
offices, it also held two halls. One, called Beethoven Hall, was used for small 
concerts and seated about 300 people. The other, Central Hall, was Biddeford*s 
first large hall and could hold nearly 1,500 people. With this meeting place 
available, famous speakers and lecturers began to come to Biddeford, and the 
town’s intellectual life broadened greatly. 

This was a year of great activity. Pepperell’s Mill #1 began operations late in 
October. Daniel E. Somes and other men began the development of the section 
still known as Somesville, building factories, stores, and houses. Somes also built 
the first Somesville Bridge from Spring’s Island, declared to be at the time the 
finest bridge seen on the river up to that date. 

Biddeford ’ s first volunteer military company was formed and named the Biddeford 
Fusileers. Its first appearance was in a Fourth of July parade where it made quite 
an impression. According to an old diary the company was dressed in new 
uniforms consisting of “white pants, red coats with buff trimmings, and black 
leather caps in the form of hour glasses and decorated with plumes.” 

This same parade on the Fourth had been preceded early in the morning with a 
two-hour long parade of what were known as the “Fantastics” (and later as the 
“Horribles”). Anybody could march with the Fantastics. It was a comedy parade 
with costumed marchers, ragamuffin bands, decorated floats “taking off’ some 
local happening or celebrity. Some marchers would dress as hoboes, others 
would burlesque the latest styles in women’s dresses, others would dress as 
Indians, as Uncle Sam, as the pirate Captain Kidd. And always there would be 
a ragged company of marchers, firing off shotguns, old muskets, and other 
firearms loaded with blank cartridges. It was loud and noisy, frequently vulgar, 
sometimes witty—and always lots of fun. How far back the celebration went is 
not known. It was a general Yankee feature of the Fourth and still survives in 
some small towns of New England. It reached its height here in the period from 
1850 to 1890 and then gradually died out in its local observance. 

Another interesting custom at this time was the “Blowing Out Ball.” The mills 
were then lighted by lamplight, and during the Winter they kept running until 7:00 
and 7:30 in the evening. But on March 20th (at the beginning of Spring) the mills 
went on a new schedule, stopping work at sunset, so that when the oil lamps in 
the mills were “blown out” on the night of March 19th, it was the last time the 
lamps would be used until September and “lighting up” time. From this there 
sprang up the custom of “blowing out” parties on the night of March 19th. In 1851 
a big ball was held in Central Hall that began at 8:30 in the evening, broke off at 
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midnight for refreshments across the street at the Biddeford House, and then 
resumed to go on till sunrise—and time to go into the mill for work. The local 
newspaper of 1851 gives this account of “blowing out night”: 


Wednesday evening last was a joyous evening to many in this community. The moon 
did not shine very bright, every star in the heavens was shut out of sight; the state of 
travelling was anything but good and out of doors appeared dismal. Still it was an 
evening of joy, for it was what is termed "blowing out night.” For six long months the 
mills have been lighted every evening in the week save one, and now for six more months 
the lamps are to be laid aside and those who are employed in these mills are to leave their 
daily work when the sun retires. No wonder then that the 19th evening of March should 
be celebrated by the merry dance and hailed as an evening of joy and pleasure.” 


The “Blowing Out Ball” (and also the September “Lighting up Ball”) continued 
for more than twenty years. 

The year 1851 was also marked by Biddeford’s first torchlight parade (in 
February) and by the coming of the first circus to Biddeford in July. It was known 
as the “Grecian Arena,” and the tent was advertised as “brilliantly illuminated by 
a superb Gas Chandalier.” Beside the “feats of horsemanship” (there was no 
menagerie) the big attraction was the famous American clown, Dan Gardner. The 
circus grounds were on what is now Elm Street, between Main and Pearl streets. 
That side of Elm street was vacant land. 

The steamer “Halifax” was purchased this year by a local group, and under the 
management of George H. Adams, a prominent Biddeford business man, began 
making pleasure trips to the Pool and Wood Island. The “Halifax” could carry 300 
passengers and proved very popular. Because of these trips, people began to 
speak of the Pool when they meant Winter Harbor. From this time really dates 
the growth of the name Biddeford Pool for what had always previously been 
known as Winter Harbor village. Incidentally, the Pool figured in some very 
ambitious plans made about this time. One was to build a railroad from the harbor 
to the mills, so that cotton could be brought directly from Europe here, rather than 
going to Boston and then having to be shipped to the mills here in small coasting 
schooners. There were also plans for a hotel to care for 1,000 people—very, very 
large and ambitious for that day. In reviewing these prospects, a local editor 
pointed out that at this time there were only about 15 houses on the Neck and only 
four of these were receiving Summer guests. He also listed among the Pool 
attractions a “Bowling Saloon” which was unusual in that it permitted ladies to 
bowl, the management in return prohibiting the men from making wagers on the 
games and also from drinking and the use of profanity. 

In May of 1852, one of Biddeford’s historic citizens died. Just the year before, the 
Biddeford Mercantile Advertiser had commented on him as follows: 
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Samuel Peirson, Esq., of this town celebrated his 83rd birthday on Sunday last. 
Notwithstanding the advanced age of this venerable citizen, he walks our streets with 
more alacrity than many of the younger portion of our community. The boys who took 
this day to pay their respects to the memory of Washington were not unmindful of Mr. 
Peirson but kindled a fire directly in front of his residence, which burnt all night and 
completely illuminated the surrounding neighborhood. 


Samuel Peirson was bom on February 22,1759 and thus had the same birthday 
as George Washington. The famous custom of Biddeford boys of observing 
Washington’s Birthday by bonfires and the blowing of horns, has been claimed 
as an innovation of Samuel Peirson’s. However, careful investigation makes this 
claim doubtful. There is no question but that Peirson encouraged the observance 
of “Tartub Night.” He is known to have furnished the boys with apples to roast 
around the edges of the “tartub” fires. But the night was also observed in Saco 
and, more significantly, in Portland. In fact, Portland historians believe that the 
observance in Portland started during the American Revolution, and it is defi¬ 
nitely known to have existed there as early as 1830. In 1849 the city marshal of 
Portland attempted to suppress the observance and almost precipitated a riot. And 
a Portland newspaper of that date supported the boys with the statement: “The 
boys (of Portland) have had a right to make bonfires on the twenty-second of 
February ever since the Revolution.” A description of the celebration, published 
in 1913 in a series of Portland reminiscences, shows that the observance there was 
identical in every respect with the observance in Biddeford and Saco. The only 
difference was that in Portland it was called “Tar-bucket Night.” 

As a matter of historical fact, the birthday of Washington began to be observed 
by bonfires in the thirteen colonies as early as 1785 (and before Samuel Peirson 
came to live in Biddeford). It took its particular form here—of a burning tar-tub 
or tar-bucket—from the fact that tar was then much used in shipbuilding. Portland 
was also a shipbuilding town, and it is significant that the observance there was 
also linked up with a receptacle for tar. 

But Samuel Peirson’s place in Biddeford does not depend on “Tartub Night” 
alone. He served, at the age of 17, as a clerk to George Washington at army 
headquarters during the siege of Boston. When he was old enough to enlist he also 
served as a soldier and was a regimental adjutant at the great American victory 
of the Battle of S aratoga. He c ame to Biddeford to live in 1792 and for many years 
occupied a house at White’s wharf. When Jere Hill, the lawyer, died in 1820, 
Peirson bought his fine home which stood on the site of the Phillip’s garrison- 
house that was burned by the Indians in 1675. In this house, on the hill on 
Peirson’s Lane (named for Samuel Peirson) the old Revolutionary patriot lived 
for 32 years. It was known as “Squire Peirson’s house” and commanded a 
splendid view down river. From Liberty Street the hillside rose in terraces, and 
a long flight of stone steps led up from the street to the house. It was a Biddeford 
show place. 
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Men began to abandon the knee-breeches of Washington’s time about 1800 as a 
result of fashions introduced by the French Revolution. By 1830 trousers were 
universally wom by Biddeford men—except by Samuel Peirson. To the day of 
his death he clung stubbornly to the fashion of Washington’s time, wearing a 
three-cornered black hat, scarlet knee-breeches, ruffled white shirt with lace 
cuffs, a dark-blue swallow-tail coat with shining buttons, long black silk stock¬ 
ings, and low shoes with big silver buckles. He was the last Revolutionary veteran 
in Biddeford and the last man to wear Colonial small clothes. 

This year of 1852 was also noteworthy as the beginning of the famous “China 
trade” of the Pepperell Manfacturing Company, to be described more fully later. 

And it was also noteworthy because of a resolution voted at the annual town 
meeting of 1852, on the motion of Captain Benjamin Mosher—one of Biddeford’s 
remarkable sea-captains. The meeting had been more than usually drawn out by 
antagonism between two opposed factions, one trying to see Biddeford grow and 
the other trying to keep Biddeford a mere country village. Captain Mosher was 
on the side for progress and grew so annoyed at the petty tactics adopted by the 
obstructionists that he rose in meeting to propose this resolution: 

“Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, that every man mind his own business 
during the coming year.” 

The resolution caught the amused fancy of the meeting. It was voted unani¬ 
mously. 

The gas works on Water Street were built in 1853. In digging the foundations, 
workmen uncovered an ancient burial in which there were three skeletons. Since 
the skeletons were in a sitting position (and the Indians were known to have buried 
their dead in such a position) it was thought that an old Indian burial place had 
been located there. 

Lincoln Street was formally laid out this year, although it had been planned (and 
under that name) in 1848. It was not named for Abraham Lincoln, who was not 
nationally famous at that time. It is probable that it was named for Enoch Lincoln, 
Governor of Maine in 1827 and very much admired. 

A "police prison house" was built in 1853, known as the Biddeford Granite Jail. 
It is believed to have been located on or near Washington Street. It was also 
known as the "lobby", an old English word meaning inclosure. It was not a large 
building, the total cost being $350. 

What seems to have been Biddeford’s first employment agency (it was then called 
"An Intelligence Office") was opened by Samuel Jordan about this time. His 
advertisement stated that he also did "Bill posting, bill collecting, door keeping, 
and crying." The office of town crier, for making public announcements, was 
very old. And Samuel Jordan seems to have been Biddeford's last crier. 
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In the Spring of this year, the local newspaper remarked that so many hurdy gurdy 
men were passing through Biddeford that a noticeable increase in the demand for 
“coppers” (pennies) was evident 

On the night of July 10,1854, gas was first turned on in Biddeford for lighting. 
The brilliance of the stores, illuminated by this new light, was a public sensation. 
The town meeting, however, was careful with new fangled things. An initial 
proposal to install ten gas lamps, from the covered bridge at the foot of Main Street 
to about Lincoln Street, was amended to start off with eight lights instead of ten. 
In fact, it was many years before oil lamps were abandoned altogether for street 
lighting. And the figure of the lamp lighter, making his nightly rounds was 
familiar in Biddeford down to very recent times. 

The town meeting form of government was becoming more and more inadequate 
for Biddeford. The community was growing so rapidly that new questions were 
constantly arising for which the selectmen had no power of decision. Special 
town meetings were called for at an unprecendented rate. And the die-hard 
conservatives (those who resented the change from village status) managed to 
block improvement after improvement with a cautious vote “to indefinitely 
postpone.” The town meeting system was too anonymous. A system of definite 
authority and definite responsibility was plainly needed. Biddeford had grown 
too large to be governed by mass meetings. 

A petition for Biddeford’s incorporation as a city was presented to the Maine 
legislature in January and was passed and approved by the first of February. On 
February 1 Oth a Biddeford town meeting accepted the charter by the overwhelm¬ 
ing vote of 697 in favor and 80 against. The first election under the charter was 
held on March 12,1855. There were seven voting places, and 1,211 votes were 
cast. Daniel E. Somes received 708, William P. Haines 498, and there were 5 
scattered votes. Daniel E. Somes thus became the first Mayor of Biddeford. He 
had been bom in New Hampshire, had come to Biddeford in 1846 (drawn by the 
new industrial and business activity), had built stores, offices and factories, and 
developed Somesville. He was 39 years old when elected. He served two terms; 
was elected to Congress in 1858; and settled in Washington, dying in that city in 
1888. He never returned to Biddeford. 

Mayor Somes, and the members of the new City Council elected with him, met 
on Monday, March 18, 1855, and formally organized Biddeford’s first city 
government. They met in the Somes Block, a large frame building built in 1854 
by Daniel E. Somes on the southeast comer of what is now Washington and Main 
streets. (In 1872 the Somes Block was moved to its present location on 
Washington Street (#12-14) and replaced by the brick building now occupied on 
the ground floor by the Pepperell Trust Company.) 

One of the first results of the change of government was the purchase in March 
1855 of the Dominicus Cutts farm (the present Poor Farm on Main Street) as a 
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home for aged and indigent people. For two hundred years the town had followed 
the old custom of auctioning off its poor to the lowest bidder. This custom, 
common throughout early New England, resulted in grave wrongs when unscru¬ 
pulous and cruel men, trying to make a profit on the poor for whose care they had 
bid, worked these~poor people beyond their strength or starved them on food and 
stinted them on clothes. For a number of years the better citizens of Biddeford 
had tried to have the town change the auction system to more modem practice, but 
the purchase of the needed building and land was postponed time after time by the 
stubborn reactionary faction. It took the complete change of government, from 
town to city, to bring about this needed reform. 

It was about this time that the section lying between the present Granite and Hill 
streets became known as “Nebraska.” This name arose as a result of the struggle 
over the organization of the Kansas and Nebraska Territories. When the United 
States Congress passed the Kansas-Nebraska Act on May 30,1854, and for the 
first time threatened the introduction of slavery north of the famous Mason and 
Dixon line, the resentment of the anti-slavery men was so great as to split the 
existing political parties and resulted in the formation of the Republican Party and 
the bringing of Abraham Lincoln into national prominence through his debates 
with Stephen Douglas who defended the Kansas-Nebraska law. In Maine the 
Democratic Party divided into “anti-Nebraska men” and “Nebraska men, the 
latter being those who supported Congress in this pro-slavery law. In the section 
between Granite and Hill there lived several of these “Nebraska men,” and they 
were so apparently outspoken in their views as to cause the section to be 
nicknamed Nebraska. The nickname was first publicly used in an advertisement 
in a Biddeford newspaper of July 1854, in which James Andrews, the stone cutter, 
advertised that he wished to sell his house on the comer of Hill and Acorn streets, 
because he intended “emigrating to ‘Nebraska’.” By 1866 the name had become 
so recognized that the Biddeford directory published that year gives the location 
of the homes of James Andrews and his brother simply as Nebraska—just as other 
residents were described as living in Oak Ridge and the Pool. 

Among the famous Americans who visited Biddeford in 1855 were Horace 
Greeley, Henry Ward Beecher, and the former slave Frederick Douglas who 
lectured in the Methodist Church on Alfred Street to an appreciative and 
sympathetic Biddeford audience. There is evidence to indicate that at this time, 
six years before the outbreak of the Civil War, Biddeford was a station on the great 
“underground railroad” by which escaping Southern slaves were helped to 
Canada and safety. 

Another sign that Biddeford people were in touch with what was going on in the 
rest of the world, was the departure (in March of 1855) of a party of 31 emigrants 
on the long covered wagon trek to Kansas as part of the successful attempt made 
by the people of New England to keep slaveholders from making Kansas then- 
own. The local newspaper in recording the departure remarked that there were 
“26 men, 2 women and 3 children” in the emigrant party and that they were “all 
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persons of character.” Biddeford people also gave further aid to Kansas by 
sending money, raised by a number of public entertainments. 

It was at this time that Kossuth Street was laid out and named, affording another 
instance of Biddeford’s awareness of world affairs. Kossuth Street was named 
in honor of Louis Kossuth, the great Hungarian patriot, who had visited America 
a few years before and been everywhere greeted by enthusaistie and admiring 
crowds. It was a time of great moral and patriotic feeling, and Biddeford showed 
itself a part of the world current. 

March 2,1858 was the date of one of the worst fires in Biddeford history and the 
first great fire since the city had been organized. The Central Block was 
completely destroyed at this time and never rebuilt. Instead, the city purchased 
the land, and two years later (1860) erected the first City Building. This was the 
first strictly municipal building in Biddeford history. During town meeting days, 
the town affairs had been handled in church buildings, private homes, an inn, and 
in school buildings. Repeated proposals to build a “town hall” had been voted 
down or “indefinitely postponed.” The erection of the first City Building, so long 
and so badly needed, was another proof of the wisdom of the change from the town 
to the city form of government. 

On December 10, 1858, another famous Biddeford character died. Francis 
Fortune had come to Biddeford about 1820, when he was around 37, and he died 
there at the age of 95. He had been a sailor on an American privateer in the 
Revolution and was captured by a British ship-of-war in 1778. Because of his 
youth (he was only 15 at the time) the British released him but whether or not he 
again went to sea is not known. Shortly after he came to Biddeford he married 
Mrs. Peggy Rositer, also of Biddeford, and they made their home at the spot still 
known as Fortunes Rocks in memory of them. The two elderly people were 
known to almost every one as Uncle Fortune and Aunt Peggy. They were the first 
residents in that locality, which was not then developed as a summer resort. But 
Biddeford people often went down to fish or to gather sea weed, and when they 
did they made a point of stopping to chat with Uncle Fortune or Aunt Peggy. They 
were a very likeable couple. 

The local newspaper of this time, indicates that smelt-fishing (also called frost 
fishing) was something of an industry. There had been a sharp depression in 1857, 
and people made a little income shipping smelts to the New York and Boston 
markets. Prices ranged from 4 cents to 8 cents a dozen, and the newspaper 
remarked that a man could catch "from 20 to 70 dozen a day" that winter. 

On October 20th, 1860, the English Prince of Wales (son of Queen Victoria, and 
later succeeding her as Edward VII) passed through Biddeford in a specially 
decorated train, ending a tour of America. The passing of the train, whose coming 
had been well advertised, drew a crowd to the Eastern depot on Main Street. 


1860 
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The theater which formed part of the new City Building was opened also in 
October with a play "The Octoroon" by the famous actor-dramatist, Dion 
Boucicault. The choice of the play reflected the intense interest in any phase of 
Southern life, as affected by slavery. The nation was on the brink of the Civil War. 
In July a Lincoln Club was formed, known as the Wide A wakes, who held torch¬ 
light parades as the campaign drew near to election time. In these torch-light 
parades the marchers carried small oil-cans, equipped with wicks, swinging from 
short poles carried on the shoulders of the marchers like rifles. The cans were 
often leaky and the marchers wore rubber or leather capes to catch the drip. But 
the effect of the swinging, flaring lights was much admired - and the privilege of 
carrying them much sought. 

In the crucial September election that year, Maine gave Abraham Lincoln a clear- 
cut victory over Stephen A. Douglas, and the Biddeford Wide Awakes carried 
Biddeford for Lincoln with a good plurality of thirty percent. It was later the pride 
of Israel Shevenell that he cast his first vote for an American president in that 
election, and he cast it for Abraham Lincoln. Just a year later, Israel's nephew, 
William Shevenell, persuaded 15 other Biddeford young men to enlist with him 
in the Union army. 

The great Civil War began in April, 1861, with the attack on Fort Sumter. Early 
in May the first company of Biddeford volunteers left for the army. By October 
of 1862 more than one-half of all the able-bodied men in the city had gone into 
the armed services, and by the time the war ended in April, 1865, a total of 1,000 
men had gone to war. As expressed by one of Biddeford's war mayors, the city 
not only met every call of the State and National Governments for men but had 
actually supplied "a surplus for other towns." During the war the so-called 
"bounty system" was used to encourage enlistments. And Biddeford paid during 
the four years of war $150,000 in soldiers' bounties, a very large sum for a city 
whose population included probably less than 5,000 adults - men and women. 

How many of Biddeford's soldiers and sailors were killed or wounded, is not 
known. The war was long and bloody. Biddeford men fought at Gettysburg 
where in just three days of fighting more than 25,000 Union soldiers were killed 
or wounded. That there were many who did not return is very certain. The 
population of Biddeford grew only 10 per cent between 1860 and 1870, while it 
had grown 50 per cent between 1850 and 1860 - and was to grow 20 per cent 
between in the war decade, was remarkable growth. The State's population fell 
off during that decade, being lower in 1870 than it was in 1860. And York County 
lost more than 2,000 residents in the same ten years that Biddeford (in spite of the 
war drain) gained almost 1,000. 

Except for a scare in June, 1863, when a daring Confederate crew tried to run off 
with a Government cutter in Portland harbor, the actual ruin and destruction of the 
war did not come as close to Biddeford in the '60s as it had in 1814. Possibly 
because the fighting was so remote (in distance) there existed in York County 
throughout the war a surprisingly strong anti-Lincoln faction. This was true 
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especially among the older generations. As an example in the second presidential 
campaign (that of 1864) a straw vote taken among the boys in the Biddeford High 
School (which was still on Washington street) polled 23 votes for Lincoln and 
only 8 for his opponent, General George B. McClellan. But the actual election 
of September (in which the High School boys could not vote, nor their older 
brothers in the Army) gave McClellan 703 votes and Lincoln 675. The closeness 
of that vote, as well as its outcome, illustrates how the fog of war can confuse 
men's minds. The men who voted for McClellan were not traitors to the Union. 
History has proven them wrong in their voting, but at the time they sincerely 
believed that the South should be allowed to go its own way - and the long war 
ended. 

It is easy to forget that a war is much harder to live through and endure than it is 
to read about in history years later. The people of Biddeford could never be sure 
of victory, even after the Battle of Gettysburg in July of 1863. There were very 
dark days that followed that victory. The year of 1864, when the fighting was 
most grim and bloody, seemed to be almost a year of stalemate. There was no 
system of price control, and living was high and money scarce. Food was short. 
People talked about “hard times coffee,” and what that was is shown by this 
remark from the local newspaper in 1863: “A very large per cent of the ground 
coffee sold in the stores is common field peas ground and roasted with the coffee.” 
The war dragged terribly in 1864. Not until Richmond was captured in 1865 could 
the Northern people be sure that any end was in sight. 

That uncertainty is illustrated by the differing courses of action taken by 
Biddeford’s two big cotton mills. The Laconia Company was tempted by the high 
cotton market (the Union blockade shut off the Southern cotton from Europe, and 
foreign buyers paid fancy premiums for any pre-war cotton that an American mill 
might hold) and sold off their stored-up cotton at a goodly profit. The Laconia 
Company was not alone in this. In Lowell, Massachusetts, nearly every big cotton 
mill did the same thing, and Lowell was prostrated during the war, with thousands 
of people thus thrown out of work. The same thing went on in other textile centers, 
and at one time barely one-third of the mills of New England were operating. The 
Laconia was closed down for a full year. The Water Power Machine Shop was 
also running on reduced time. They were not adapted to the type of war material 
then needed, there was no demand for cotton machinery, and though they 
experimented with woolen equipment they had little success. Except for one 
shining exception there was little war manufacturing done in Biddeford during 
the Civil War. A carriage factory turned out bodies for Army wagons, granite was 
quarried and shipped out for the forts in Portland harbor, and the sawmills were 
busy turning out lumber for government use. 

The shining exception was the Pepperell Mills which early in the war began to 
turn out canvas for tent cloth and for wagon covers, sheeting for the Sanitary 
Commission (the Civil War counterpart of the Red Cross), jeans for soldiers’ 
shirts, and drills for a number of Army and Navy uses. The Pepperell mills turned 
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out miles and miles of cloth for war purposes. Thanks to the tact and skill of 
William P. Haines they were kept in constant operation during the whole four 
years of war, in spite of serious shortages of labor and materials. And the 
Pepperell payroll kept Biddeford from having the ruinous experience of Lowell 
or of duplicating the tragic stories of suicide and town decline and poverty that 
were common in Lowell. 

Again it must be emphasized that men make mistakes in war time, but not because 
of disloyalty. The man responsible for the closing down of the Laconia Mills (its 
Treasurer, William Dwight, of Boston) had four sons serving in the Union army 
and all four saw hard fighting and distinguished themselves in action. It was his 
judgment and vision that was at fault, not his loyalty and patriotism. History 
disproved him and the men of Lowell whom he followed, and the Laconia Mills 
never recovered from that shutdown and the breaking up of its cadre of skilled 
workers. Although the older of the two mills, Laconia was thereafter never as 
strong financially as the Pepperell. 

The Civil War ended in April 1865, and its close was marked by possibly the most 
dramatic and chaotic fifteen days in American history. At the first of the month 
the Confederate capital of Richmond was captured; on April 9th Lee’s army 
surrendered; on April 14th President Lincoln was assassinated, and he died on 
April 15th. In two short weeks the nation was plunged from the height of joy at 
the victory to the depth of overwhelming and genuine sorrow. Biddeford felt the 
full impact of that great reversal. Men of all parties, differences laid aside in the 
common tragedy, united to honor the man who had led the North through those 
four long years of war. Lincoln died on Saturday, and the news, flashed here by 
telegraph, turned the city into a place of mourning. People decorated their homes 
with black mourning, flags were flown at half mast. On Sunday the churches were 
crowded, and every church bore mourning decorations. On Wednesday, the day 
of the funeral, the bells of Biddeford were tolled from 12:00 to 1:00 o’clock, and 
minute guns were fired. At 2:00 o’clock the church on Crescent Street was 
jammed with a great audience of all faiths, and a service of mourning was 
reverently heard. The City Building, the Biddeford House, the stores and mills 
were festooned in great loops of black cloth. It was the most remarkable, most 
universal, most genuine display of popular feeling in the history of the city. All 
business was suspended, or rather there was only one business: that of deep and 
genuine sorrow at the nation’s loss. The day of the Lincoln funeral, Wednesday, 
April 19,1865, was long remembered in Biddeford. 

It is a strange coincidence that the day of Lincoln’s funeral should have been April 
19th, the date that many years later was selected in New England as Patriot’s Day 
and to replace the former holiday known as Fast Day. 


1866 


Biddeford’s most famous shipyard ended its career in 1866 because of the 
advanced age of its proprietor. Colonel Edmund Perkins. Shipbuilding in 
Biddeford began at a very early date. The first vessel definitely known to have 
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been built here was a small schooner (of 24 tons) in 1780, but there is no doubt 
that other vessels were built before that—possibly 50 years or more earlier. But 
after 1780 there is clear evidence that shipbuilding was an important industry. 
The Pike, Waterhouse, Goodwin, and Gordon families were all active in turning 
out trim sloops and schooners in the 30 years between 1816 and 1836. The 
Perkins’ activity seems to have begun in the 1820’s. And between 1836 and 1866 
there have been some thirty-two vessels of all types definitely traced to their yard, 
with the very strong probability that the actual total built was 50 or more. The yard 
was on the river bank, just below the gas works; at the height of its activity some 
50 men were regularly employed. During the ten years from 1845 to 1855 the 
shipyard of E. & E. Perkins (Edmund and Elisha Perkins) turned out some 10,000 
tons of shipping and was one of the important shipyards of Maine at the very time 
that Maine led all the rest of the United States in shipbuilding. All types were 
built—schooners, brigs, barks, and full-rigged ships. The largest vessel, of which 
there is record, built in the Perkins’ yard was the full-rigged ship, John M. Wood, 
built in 1854 (the year before Biddeford became a city). The John M. Wood was 
178 feet long, 37 feet wide, and drew 18 feet of water. She measured 1,146 tons. 

These were all wooden sailing ships. When the Civil War brought the introduc¬ 
tion of iron ships and gave the steamship its great boost, the shipbuilding industry 
of Maine went into a decline. Shipbuilding on the Saco River (except for the Jere 
G. Shaw, built in 1918 and to be described later) seems to have stopped about 
1874. It was from the Perkins’ yard that the whole section of Biddeford known 
as “the shipyard” got its name. 

Ice cutting was also an important industry at this time. A man named Tudor, of 
Boston, had gotten the idea of shipping New England ice to hot countries as early 
as the 1820’s and developed (against much shortsighted criticism) a great trade 
- first with the West Indies and then to the Far East. The possibilities of this ice 
trade were not recognized here for some time. But about 1861 the first two 
schooners, specially equipped forcarrying ice, were loaded in the Saco River with 
ice cut during the long Winter and sent out to take part in the trade. During the 
1870’s the ice trade here was especially active. 

Biddeford, as is well known, is full of great granite ledges, but the trade 
possibilities were not realized for many years. The granite for the foundations of 
early houses was brought into town from sections many miles away. The local 
granite does not seem to have been quarried to any extent until the 50’s and 60’s. 
The Andrews family were probably the most prominent of the granite pioneers. 
In 1866 they furnished the granite for the rebuilding of the breakwaters at the 
mouth of the Saco, and, as earlier noted, Biddeford granite was used to build the 
forts in Portland harbor during the Civil War. There is Biddeford granite in the 
Lincoln monument built in Springfield, Illinois, in 1870. It was also used in the 
foundations of the famous Brooklyn Bridge built in 1883, the first wire suspen¬ 
sion bridge in the world. Another New York bridge, over the Harlem River, was 
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also later built with granite from Biddeford. And the old quarry on South Street, 
beyond May Street, was opened by one of the Andrews to supply stone for the 
Western Division railroad built in 1872. 

The largest quarries in Biddeford are the Andrews quarries that stretch for a mile 
or more in the woods just south of the Pool Road and below West Brook. These 
quarries were at their peak about 1886 when a railroad, complete with cars and 
a 30 ton engine, was built through the woods to make the hauling of stone easier. 
The old roadbed is still plainly visible in the woods. And even in their present ruin, 
the old quarries make one of the most impressive sights in Biddeford. They 
should be better known. 

Lumber is the oldest industry of Biddeford, and the Saco River is the oldest river 
in the United States from the standpoint of continuous lumbering. In the time of 
Richard Vines, and the day of the first settlement, “pine boards and staves (for 
barrels) and clapboards” were among the first things made for trading purposes. 
The first sawmill was built around 1653, and before the coming of Samuel 
Batchelder and the cotton mills, lumber was easily the most important manufac¬ 
turing industry at the Falls. Before 1800 most of the available lumber nearby had 
been cut, and logs were being floated down the river, from Fryeburg and beyond, 
in the annual Spring “drive” that was for many years a picturesque feature on the 
Saco River. 

The first steam sawmill was built in Biddeford about 1847, on the site now 
occupied by the Diamond Match Company. About 1866 a man named Joseph 
Hobson was the leading lumber operator, owning mills on Spring’s Island and 
also the mill on the Diamond Match Company site. Hobson’s activities were on 
such a scale that he was known as “the lumber king,” but unfortunately no good 
record seems to have been saved of his operations. His peak was during the 1870’s 
and 1880’s. 

In July 1867, Father Vetromile left Biddeford to travel abroad. For many years 
a Biddeford street (now St. Mary’s Street) bore his name and preserved the 
memory of one of the most unusual and distinguished men ever to live in 
Biddeford. Rev. Eugene Vetromile was bom in 1819 (on February 22nd) in a 
small city of Southern Italy. He was educated in Naples, Italy, and in 1840 entered 
the Society of Jesuits. He came to America in 1845, was ordained as a priest in 
1848, and in 1854 was sent to Maine as a missionary to the Penobscot and 
Passamaquoddy Indians. Later he withdrew from the Jesuits and was assigned to 
the diocese of Portland but retained his connection with the Indian church at 
Oldtown. Even when he was stationed in Biddeford, as pastor of the Church of 
the Assumption (as St. Mary ’ s was then known), he was still said to be the Indians’ 
pastor as well. He came to Biddeford in 1861 and remained until 1867. During 
his stay here he compiled pictorial calendars for the Indians, and in 1866 a New 
York publisher issued Father Vetromile’s history of the Abnaki Indians. In 1871 
he published two volumes of his travels in Europe and the Holy Land; in 1873 he 
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published a three-volume dictionary of the Abnaki language, on which he is said 
to have worked for 25 years. At the time he wrote, however, the Indian languages 
of America were just being studied, and later research has proven many of Father 
Vetromile’s interpretations to have been mistaken. He is honored as a pioneer in 
the effort to understand and preserve the native Indian languages. He was very 
much beloved by the Maine Indians and admired and respected throughout the 
State. 

An interesting event, during his stay in Biddeford, was the Thanksgiving service 
held in St. Mary’s in 1863. Bishop Bacon, of Portland, officiated, and with Father 
Vetromile assisting, there were two bells blessed. One, apparently the largest bell 
then in Biddeford, was for the local church. The other, much smaller (it weighed 
only 500 pounds) was for the Indian church at Oldtown. The report of the 
ceremony in the Biddeford newspaper of 1863, states that the ceremony in 
Biddeford was the first of its kind in the State. Father Vetromile died in Italy in 
1881, in the same small city in which he had been bom. 

Biddeford’s first steam fire-engine was purchased in 1868 and named the Richard 
Vines, in honor of the explorer and founder. A second steam fire-engine was 
purchased in 1869 and named the Eben Simpson, in honor of a famous chief of 
the Biddeford volunteer fire department. From this time on, the old hand tubs 
were used only in emergency. The old Triumph hand tub was sold to the town of 
Berwick in 1882. 

The coming of the steam fire-engines, with their galloping horses, was a great 
event in Biddeford. The first year there were 44 actual fires—but 35 false alarms. 
The false alarms are said to have been rung on the sly by people anxious “to see 
the horses run” with the new engine. 

At this time Biddeford’s police department consisted of a city marshall and what 
was called the Night Watch. Three men seemed to have served on the Night 
Watch which was a survival of the olden time when a single watchman patrolled 
the streets of the sleeping village with the hourly cry: “One o’clock (or whatever 
the time might be) and all’s well.” As late as the Civil War there was only one 
member of the Night Watch. There seem to have been no day police until about 
1869 when four men patrolled the streets on Sunday only. 

This year marked the first public observance of Memorial Day (or Decoration 
Day, as it was then called). The graves of the Civil War veterans were decorated 
in 1868 and 1869, but stores and schools did not close until 1870. This was just 
five years after the close of the war. 

Stages still ran between Biddeford and Saco and between here and the towns back 
in the Saco River valley. But there was talk of a horse railroad which finally came 
into existence fifteen years later. Biddeford’s second steam railroad, the Western 
Division of the Boston and Maine, ran its first regular trains in March of 1873. The 
station on Thornton Street, near Elm, was opened at this time and was the first 
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railroad station in the central part of the city. 

The Biddeford schools revised their holiday schedule in May of 1873. At this time 
the schools kept on Saturday but closed each Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. 
The regular holidays were only five: Fast Day (in April), Decoration Day (in 
May), Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. It will be noted that 
Washington’s Birthday was not then a school holiday, and there was serious 
criticism some years later, because the school authorities closed the schools on St. 
Patrick’s Day to allow the children to march in a St. Patrick’s Day parade, while 
Washington’s Birthday had been ignored. 

The school report for 1876 gave some interesting figures on the Biddeford High 
School which was still in what is now the Washington Street School. The High 
School had been opened in 1848. In the 28 years since, there had been just 92 
graduates—45 young women and 47 young men. In those days, in Biddeford and 
elsewhere, a High School diploma conveyed as much prestige as a college 
diploma today. 

Biddeford’s last covered bridge, the famous bridge at the foot of lower Main 
Street, was removed in 1877 and replaced by a modem open bridge. 

The telephone was invented in 1876 by Alexander Graham Bell. Just four years 
later, in 1880, there were 35 telephones in use in Biddeford and Saco. 

The government census figures of 1880 showed Biddeford to have a total 
population of 12,640. Arranging the people by country of birth, the census 
reported as follows: 

Bom in United States 
Ireland 
Scotland 
Germany 
Denmark 
Holland 
Italy 

Unknown 


6,679 Canada 3,937 

1,388 England 404 

40 Maritime Provinces 148 

14 Portugal 7 

4 Saxony 2 

1 France 7 

1 Malta 1 

7 


Those figures show that at that time approximately one-half of Biddeford’s 
population had not been bom in this country. It also shows that the principal 
immigration had been from Canada and the North of Europe. In the next 20 years 
the immigrants from the South of Europe increased greatly, and at some time 
between 1900 and 1910 there are said to have been 22 different nationalities in 
the city. This condition was not peculiar to Biddeford but prevailed in many cities 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 
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By way of contrast the government census figures for 1940 are interesting. Of 
Biddeford’s total population of 19,790, there were 15,497 bom in this country and 
4,293 foreign-bom. In other words, nearly 80 per cent (four out of every five 
residents) of Biddeford’s people were American-bom in 1940, showing a very 
decided change in the 60 years since 1880. 

The foreign countries of birth in 1940 were as follows. 


Canada 

3,595 

Greece 

102 

Ireland 

150 

Italy 

42 

England & Scotland 

117 

Portugal 

16 

Sweden & Denmark 

12 

Other Europe 

55 

France 

5 

Palestine, Syria & 


Russia 

60 

Turkey 

47 

Lithuania 

21 

Other Asia 

16 

Cuba & South America 2 

Unknown 

4 


On September 1st, 1882, the first classes were held in the basement of St. Joseph’s 
Church to begin St. Joseph’s School. A previous school had been held in 1875 on 
Alfred Street (at the comer of Bacon). The St. Joseph’s School building on Birch 
Street was built in 1887. 

St. Mary’s School was built in 1892. 

St. Andie’s School was founded in 1901, and the present school building built in 
1925. 

On Sunday, November 18th, what is now known as Standard Time was adopted. 
The old system of time had used the time at various points. For instance, Portland 
had its own time and so did Boston, New York, and other cities now in a single 
time belt. To catch a train in those days was decidedly uncertain in view of the 
often wide variation between the different local times. When Standard Time went 
into effect on that Sunday, the clocks and watches of Biddeford had to be set back 
18 minutes and 59 seconds. 

In 1883 there were still two men living here who were survivors of the War of 
1812. 

On January 1,1884, the first issue of the Biddeford Daily Journal appeared. It was 
not, however, the city’s first daily newspaper. The Daily Evening Times, which 
started in 1868, was the first daily newspaper to have any length of life. It lasted 
for something over 25 years. 

The Biddeford Daily Journal traces its history in an unbroken chain back to 1845. 
In that year a weekly paper called the Union began in Saco, which ten years later 
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(in January of 1855, the year in which Biddeford became a city) bought out a 
Biddeford weekly known as the Eastern Journal and moved to Biddeford—drawn 
by the amazing industrial growth of the town. As the Union and Eastern Journal, 
the paper continued to be published until 1800 when it was bought by Charles H. 
Prescott (and brother) and renamed the Biddeford Journal. It then continued on 
a weekly basis until 1929, being published along with the Daily Journal for 45 
years. 

Another famous Biddeford daily newspaper, the Standard, began in 1888. It 
became the Biddeford Record in 1895, and the Record’s lively news reporting is 
still well remembered. Publication continued until 1926, when the Record was 
bought by the Journal. La Justice, Biddeford’s French weekly newspaper, was 
begun in 1896 by Alfred Bonneau. It is now nearing its fiftieth anniversary. 

Biddeford’s first water system began operation. Up to this time the city had been 
dependent upon wells and cisterns for its water supply, even for fire-fighting 
purposes. 

The first electric lights appeared in Biddeford stores. And the following year the 
city installed its first electric arc lamps for street lighting. How great an 
improvement these were over the old gas and oil street lights is shown by the 1887 
report of the Chief Engineer of the fire department. He wrote: 


When ihe streets are lighted by the new system (electricity) it will be almost impossible 
to judge correctly about the locality of a fire. We were formerly guided to agreat extent 
by the light thrown out by the burning building. 

Evidendy his fears were realized, because in his next year’s report he 

hints that several times the firemen had dashed off in one direction, when the fire 
was actually in the opposite end of the city. And in 1889 an electric fire alarm 
system was installed, giving the firemen better notice of fires. 

1888 Biddeford’s first street railway began operating in July. The cars were drawn by 
horses. In the Winter a curious conveyance was used, known as a “herdic” from 
its inventor (who was named Peter Herdic). The herdic was a coach, or omnibus, 
with one long seat running lengthwise on either side. Entrance was by a step in 
the rear end. Runners were sometimes used instead of wheels. 

1889 The first electric incandescent lamp was inve nted by Thomas Edison in 1879. Just 
ten years later there were 400 of these new lights in Biddeford, and the City 
Building was installing 120 more. 

I The High School on Alfred Street was dedicated in September, 1889, and the 
Washington Street School was thereafter used regularly only as a grammar 
school. 


The following year, 1890, the City began to supply free textbooks to the scholars 
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in the public schools. 

The Fourth of July celebration in 1891 was said to have been the best seen in 25 
years. This was the great day of the bicycle, and the chief paraders seem to have 
been the York County Wheelmen, a famous bicycle club to which many 
Biddeford men belonged. The Wheelmen this year took part in the “Fantastic s” 
parade, and one tandem bicycle took a prize. The two men who rode it were 
dressed as devils, one in black and one in red, with long rope tails and carrying 
tridents. The wheels of the tandem were decorated so that as they spun around 
they looked to be wrapped in flames. This was the hit of the “Fantastics” parade 
in its decorative section. At night the Wheelmen turned out again for an 
illuminated bicycle parade. One rider had rigged up a large wheel, hung with 80 
colored paper lanterns, so that as he rode along the street, the lanterns slowly 
revolved over his head. Another carried a large umbrella as he rode, also hung 
with gay lanterns, while another had decorated his bicycle to look like a yacht in 
sail. The leader of the parade carried burning red lights to clear the way. It was 
a very picturesque occasion. 

In September 1891, Biddeford made its first public celebration of Labor Day, 
which did not become a national holiday until three years later. 

On Memorial Day, 1892, the electric street cars (called “trolleys”) began running. 
They replaced the horse cars that had begun four years earlier. The great “China 
trade” of the Peppered mills was at its peak, and it is one of the remarkable stories 
of Biddeford. The trade had begun in 1852, when Pepperell drills were carried by 
fast clipper ships around the Horn to China and the Far East The Civil War 
interrupted the trade, but in 1867 shipments were resumed and grew steadily 
during the 80’s. They went by steamer across the Atlantic, past the Straits of 
Gibraltar, through the Suez Canal to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. Then in 1886 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was opened, and after that the Peppered shipments 
travelled by rail from here to Vancouver and then across the Pacific to China and 
India. In 1895 a solid trainload left Biddeford—29 freight cars loaded with the 
200-lb bales of Peppered drills, each bale, each piece of cloth in the bale, marked 
with the Peppered “dragon” that was the most famous textile trademark in China 
and the Far East. 

Probably the men who worked there didn’t quite realize it, but actually the 
Peppered shipping room was a romantic place in those days—how romantic it has 
taken World War II to make us realize. A11 those names of ports and cities that 
were so grimly in the news in the months after Pearl Harbor were as familiar to 
the Peppered shipping clerks of the 80’s and 90’s as New York, Portland, or any 
nearby city. The old Peppered shipping books show that big orders were going 
out constantly - 1,000 and 2,000 bales at a time - to Shanghai and Tien-Tsin in 
China; to Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras in India; to Singapore and Penang in 
Malaya; to Rangoon in Burma, and Colombo in Ceylon. At this time the “China 
trade” was half of the whole Peppered volume. The Japanese grabbed it, with 
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their cheap competition, during World War I. It was Biddeford’s most remark¬ 
able, most faiflung business. 

This period of the 1890s is a remarkably interesting one in the life of Biddeford. 
Looking back, the city seems to have been blessed by an unusual number of 
talented men and women who had achieved, or were achieving, a genuine 
recognition in several lines of activity. There was, for instance, Pierre L. 
Painchaud who had come to Biddeford in 1857 when about five years old. When 
he was eighteen he founded Painchaud’s Band (La Fanfare Painchaud) that has 
now nearly reached its 75 th anniversary and is known to be one of the two or three 
oldest bands in all of New England. Among other things, that band has given more 
Biddeford young men a start in musical life than any other organization now in 
the city. 

At this time (the early 90s) Painchaud had formed, from the members of his own 
family, a musical ensemble known as La Famille Painchaud which was giving 
concerts throughout New England, and the concerts centered around the abilities 
of Painchaud himself. Old programs show that he sang, played the violin, the 
cello, and comet, and furnished the comedy by appearing as what was then known 
as a “lightning change artist.” This meant quick changes in make-up and costume 
between songs and stage appearances. He also organized Biddeford’s L’Union 
Musicale, a group of nearly 60 Biddeford people who put on (in 1899) their first 
light opera, the famous Chimes of Normandy (Les Cloches de Comeville) and 
followed that by Girofle, Girofla, and Olivette. When Pierre L. Painchaud died 
in 1909 he had been a leader in Biddeford’s musical life for almost 40 years. 

Another important factor in Biddeford’s enjoyment of life was the noted Emmet 
Literary Association, organized in 1886 and named for the great Irish patriot 
Robert Emmet. Formed originally by about sixteen young Biddeford men, all 
about eighteen years in age, the membership grew rapidly and was so versatile 
that out of its own members the Emmets could stage light opera, a minstrel show, 
and put a football and baseball team on the field. Among other feats, the Emmets 
staged the entire series of Gilbert and Sullivan operas (every musician, performer, 
stage hand, usher, and ticket-taker a member of the club), and the Emmet minstrel 
shows drew large audiences for years. When the 25th anniversary was celebrated 
in 1911 there were 100 members included in the group photograph taken at that 
time. 

Biddeford in the 80’s and 90’s was known as a very good theatrical town. Edwin 
Booth, Joseph Jefferson, and many other famous stage stars played repeatedly to 
appreciative audiences in the Opera House of the old City Building. The city also 
had an unusual number of men who won distinction on the stage. Warren J. 
Conlan (who died in 1912) was for years a noted Shakespearian actor, appearing 
throughout America. Walter E. Perkins who died in 1925 was a graduate of the 
Biddeford High School (class of 1876), and after a brief spell as a telegrapher at 
the Biddeford railroad station went on the stage about 1877. He was a remarkable 
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comic actor and rose to the very top of his profession. He starred in many famous 
old-time comedies (among them “Charley’s Aunt”), and at the time of his death 
was considered one of the two or three best-known actors of comedy in America. 

There were others, such as James E. Conley who was for 22 years a noted operatic 
tenor, Lincoln Nelson, whose stage career covered the 70’s and 80’s; James 
Marshall, a famous player in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; Charles Hall, a member of 
a great minstrel troupe; Walter Colligan, stage manager for Joseph Jefferson. The 
roll of Biddeford’s theatrical representatives is long and distinguished. 

The most versatile of these men was probably Charles A. Shaw who died in 1909. 
Shaw was Biddeford’s eighth mayor, proprietor of a large paper collar factory 
here, also a sewing machine factory; builder and owner of Biddeford’s first 
independent theatre (later destroyed by fire); a newspaper proprietor and pub¬ 
lisher, and the first manager of one of America’s most famous humorists, Artemus 
Ward. Under Shaw’s management, Ward gave one of his first humorous lectures 
in the old City Building on March 12,1862, and during the rest of his short life 
(he died at the age of 33) Artemus Ward was a frequent visitor to Biddeford and 
often stayed at Shaw’s home which still stands on Mt. Vernon Street. Shaw later 
gave up business and politics in favor of a career as a theatrical manager, and when 
he died he had been for many years owner and manager of one of Boston’s most 
famous amusement places, known as Austin and Stone’s Museum. 

It was in this period also that Biddeford became known as the City of Bells. The 
mill bells of the Laconia and Pepperell rang at intervals some seven or eight times 
each day. There were the school bells and the morning, noon, and sunset Angelus 
from the church bells. And the day was closed by the curfew bell at night. 

An odd sequence of fires began with the burning of the High School on October 
22, 1893, and classes could not be resumed until April of 1894. Then on 
December 30, 1894, the City Building burned in weather so cold that the ruins 
were left a mass of ice. The Biddeford fire department was assisted by firemen 
from Portland in fighting this fire. The building was immediately rebuilt, and the 
present City Building dates from 1895. 

The Biddeford House was renamed the Hotel Thacher, the name it has borne 
since. 

St. John’s Building, at the comer of Main and Elm streets, was built in 1895 as 
the home of the Societe St. Jean-Baptiste de Bienfaisance of Biddeford. Orga¬ 
nized at the close of the Civil War (on July 15, 1867) the Societe celebrated its 
75th anniversary in 1942 and has been important in Biddeford life during all those 
years. Its encouragement toward the preservation of the old folkways has been 
especially noteworthy. 
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Clifford Park was dedicated by city officials on July 4th, 1896. Contrary to 
general belief the park was not given to the city free. The original 30 acres of land 
were purchased by the city in 1894 for $ 1,500. The Clifford family, in selling the 
land for that sum (said to have been less than half the actual value) stipulated that 
the land was to be used only for park purposes. 

The great Klondike gold rush began in 1897, and during that year and the early 
part of 1898 a dozen or more Biddeford men left for Alaska and the gold fields. 
Two separate companies are known to have gone, and the whole movement was 
very similar to the great California rush of 1849. 

In February of 1898 the battleship Maine was sunk in Havana harbor, and when 
war against Spain was declared in April the men of Biddeford were among the 
first to volunteer. This was the last volunteer army in American history. It was 
a short war, lasting only six months. Just how many Biddeford men volunteered 
is not clear, but it is known that 74 men of Company G (the local National Guard 
company) volunteered in a body together with 24 men of Painchaud’s Band which 
was the official band of the First Maine Regiment. In common with thousands 
of other volunteers they did not get to Cuba but were still in the dreadful “fever 
camp” of Chickamauga where sanitary conditions were a national scandal, and 
helpless men died for lack of proper care. The local men suffered severely at that 
notorious camp, and when the war ended in August and they were discharged, a 
number of them came home sadly wasted and enfeebled by disease. It was a very 
trying experience and led to sweeping reform in the management of the Army and 
the War Department. 

The war in the Philippines broke out immediately after the Spanish war and 
continued for another two years. Again Biddeford men volunteered and several 
saw hard service and much fighting in the difficult Philippine country against the 
Filipino insurgents under Aguinaldo. It was the American army s first taste of 
jungle warfare, and the letters written home by Biddeford men at that time reveal 
the same tropical conditions and handicaps faced by other Biddeford men more 
than 40 years later in World War H. 

The Trull Hospital, Biddefonf s first hospital, was opened in June of 1900. At the 
time it was built the medical profession was divided into two camps—homeopath 
and allopath. The Trull was the first homeopathic hospital opened in Maine. It 
was named after Dr. J. Frank Trull, its founder. 

The Webber Hospital was first opened in 1906 in a building on Pool Street. The 
present building on Elm Street was opened in 1911. It is named for Moses W. 
Webber who had been overseer of the Pepperell cloth room and paymaster of the 
Laconia division. When he died in 1899 he bequeathed $40,000 toward a free 
hospital for the people of Biddeford. 

At this time the price of a good meal in a Biddeford restaurant was 25 cents. An 
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English observer, visiting Biddeford in 1901, set down the menu as follows: 


Dinner: 25 cents 

Soup: Clam chowder 

Fish: Boiled halibut and 
egg sauce 

Roasts: Stuffed lamb, loin of 
pork, sirloin of beef 

Entree: Fried hompout 

Vegetables: Potatoes, green 
com, creamed 
macaroni 

Desert: Apple, mince and 
pumpkin pies, rice 
pudding 


Supper: 25 cents 

Cold: Roast lamb, roast beef, 

roast pork, corned beef 

Hot: Clam chowder, fried 
hompout, fish hash, 
macaroni and cheese, 
baked potatoes 

Miscellaneous: Hot biscuits, 
strawberries and cake, 
toast, plain bread, 
rolls, Graham bread, 
assorted cakes, sauce 

Tea, coffee, milk 


Tea, coffee, milk 


“Understand,” the observer wrote, “you may have as much as you please of 
everything for your ‘quarter’.” A book of tickets for 20 meals cost $3.25—less 
than 17 cents a meal! He also reported that “nice six-roomed cottages” rented for 
from $4 to $5 a month. 

A familiar figure on Main Street during the years at the turn of the century was 
Will Watson, one of Biddeford’s remarkable men. He came of a famous printer 
family and about 1876 established a humorous magazine known as “Watson’s 
Illuminator” which sold on newspaper stands and railroad trains throughout New 
England. It first sold for 3 cents a copy, 35 cents a year and later was raised to 5 
cents a copy, 50 cents a year. Watson was editor, sole writer, advertising man, 
mail clerk. He set the type, ran the press, and was his own “printer’s devil.” This 
illustrates the humor of a solemn note that he once published in which he wrote 
that to keep his staff happy and contented he had advanced wages 25 per cent. 

He had an original turn of humor that made his magazine read eagerly, and at one 
time it reached a circulation of25,000 each month—a large figure for a one-man 
paper. He refused to yield to the tempting offers to sell his magazine or to make 
it larger. It was his own, he wanted to keep it his own, and he did so very 
successfully for more than 25 years. The advent of the famous illustrated comic 
magazines. Puck and Judge, is said to have been the real cause of the Illuminator’s 
final failure in 1893. Will H. Watson belonged to a long line of American 
humorists and printers, such as Bill Nye, Artemus Ward, Orpheus C. Kerr, and 
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last of his type and as one of Biddeford’s most widely known and best-loved men. 

On October 13, 1902, the McArthur Library was dedicated, but its story really 
goes back to Civil War days. In 1862 the York Mechanics Institute (also known 
as the Biddeford and Saco Mechanics Institute) offered their library books and 
fixtures to the City of Biddeford on condition that the city establish and maintain 
a free public library. Accepting the gift with this condition, the City Council 
appointed a board of managers consisting of four prominent Biddeford citizens— 
Thomas Quinby, William P. Haines, Richard M. Chapman, and David Fales. 
Thomas Quinby was then Agent of the Water Power Company; William P. 
Haines was Agent of the Pepperell mills; Richard M. Chapman was cashier of 
Biddeford’s first bank; and David Fales was a Biddeford attorney. The following 
year, on October 24, 1863, just a few months after the Battle of Gettysburg, the 
Biddeford Public Library was opened in a room in the City Building. A Biddeford 
printer, Octavus A. Dearing, was the first librarian. An early member was Israel 
Shevenell. 

The Library started off with about 3,000 books. When the old City Building 
burned in 1894, more than thirty years later, the Library was still in a single room, 
and the books had not grown beyond 5,000. In 1895 the Mayor recommended that 
the city turn over the management of the Library to a library association, and at 
this time the Biddeford Library and Reading Room Association was founded, 
now the McArthur Library Association. In 1881, Elizabeth Stevens, a quiet 
retiring woman and an employee of the Laconia mills, left in her will the sum of 
$3,500 in United States bonds to provide a public reading room for the people of 
Biddeford. With this money as a nucleus the Association set out to raise funds 
to provide a separate building for the Library. But no real progress was made until 
Robert McArthur became interested in 1901. 

Robert McArthur had come to America from England as a boy of four. When he 
was eight years old his father died, and Robert had to go to work in a Rhode Island 
cotton mill as a bobbin boy. His schooling thus ended at a very early age, but 
because he loved books and reading he was able to educate himself so that he 
finally rose to be a mill agent and a man whose education and knowledge was 
never questioned. Realizing from his own experience how helpful a good library 
could be to ambitious young men and women, Robert McArthur set himself to the 
task of providing Biddeford with a better library than it then had. About this time 
the Pavilion Congregational Church on Main Street became available. It had been 
built in 1863, the same year that the Biddeford library was first opened. When 
Robert McArthur bought the church and gave it as a free gift to the Library 
Association, he thus gave the library a home exactly as old as the library itself. He 
not only gave the building, he also gave generously to the funds for the library’s 
maintenance. It was for these great services that the other members of the Library 
Association insisted on naming the library for him and also gave his name to the 
Library Association whose president he was until his death in 1914. Mr. 
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McArthur was Agent of the Pepperell mills for 23 years—from 1887 to 1910. 
After his death his family continued the McArthur benefactions, remodelling and 
modernizing the library in 1924 and redecorating it in 1942. The library now 
covers two floors and has more than 25,000 volumes. It celebrated its 80th 
anniversary in 1943. 

Biddeford has been fortunate in that its free public library has not only had the 
generous support of such public-spirited citizens as Miss Stevens, the McArthurs, 
Miss Achsah Clifford, and others, but has also been provided with an annual 
appropriation by the city government. Since 1935 this recognition of the library ’ s 
value and importance to the city has been increasingly farsighted and helpful. The 
McArthur Library today is the oldest tax-supported free public library in any 
Maine city and one of the oldest in New England. 

In 1905 Biddeford celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary as a city. Israel Shevenell, 
first permanent French settler, was in the parade among those Biddeford residents 
who had been living here when Biddeford first became a city. Mr. Shevenell 
smilingly carried a banner reading “I was here in 55” and received much applause 
along the line of march. He was then 79 years old and known as Biddeford’s 
“Grand Old Man.” He died in 1912 at the age of 86. 

The streets of the city were completely resurveyed and all houses and buildings 
renumbered. There were 2,800 house number-plates used, and it was found that 
there were more than 100 streets, courts, and lanes in the city. 

Biddeford’s first moving picture theatre was opened in April 1907 in National 
Hall in the St. John’s Building. It ran continuously from noon to 6:00 PM and 
from 7:30 to 10:00 PM. Such a theatre was then known as a nickelodeon, because 
the admission charge was 5 cents. This first Biddeford theatre was called the 
“Nickel.” It ran until 1909. In 1911 a second Nickel Theatre was opened on 
Adams Street on the second floor of the Hardy Block, next to the Biddeford 
Journal Building. 

Just when the first motion pictures were shown in Biddeford is not clear. They 
were used in the Opera House (in the City Building) before 1904, as an added 
attraction between the acts of plays and vaudeville. The first all-picture program 
was given in the Opera House on November 5,1904. Biddeford’s pioneer motion 
picture exhibitor, Charles H. Simard, put on his first all-picture program in 
Biddeford in January 1905 in National Hall. 

The Central Theatre on Alfred Street was opened September 18,1916. 

The government census gave Biddeford’s population as 17,079 which made it the 
fourth largest city in Maine. 
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The annual report of the Police Department reported ten arrests for speeding 
automobiles in 1910, the first mention of automobiles in the police report. Just 
twenty years earlier (in 1890) the police had reported nine runaway horses caught 
during the year. The automobile was still very much of a novelty in 1910. The 
first automobile owned in Biddeford seems to have appeared on the streets about 
1901. 

The McArthur Library has a picture taken about 1907 showing ox teams dragging 
stone through the streets for the foundations of the Journal Building built that 
year. The Automobile Age came in very gradually. 

President William Howard Taft visited the Pool in the Summer of 1910 and was 
welcomed by a large crowd. The President came in the famous presidential yacht, 
the Mayflower, and landed at the Pool from the Mayflower’s launch. President 
Taft was a very large man, weighing around 300 pounds. So many people, 
anxious to greet him, had crowded on the landing float that when the President 
stepped from the launch his weight caused the float to sink enough to get his feet 
wet. President Taft visited the Pool again in 1912, but that time came by 
automobile. 

At 10:30 PM on Saturday night, July 8,1911, the Harmon ’ s Comer fire broke out. 
Before it was checked it burned over nearly three acres from Elm Street toward 
Jefferson and along Main and Center Streets. Fifteen buildings were destroyed, 
30 families were driven from their homes, and four men were injured. Biddeford 
then had three steam fire engines, and these were helped by a steamer from Saco 
and a steamer from Portland. A brisk wind carried sparks from the fire across the 
river and for a time threatened to start a serious fire in Saco. It was the most 
dangerous fire in Biddeford’s history. 

The Saco Water Power Machine Shop, which in 1867 took over the machine shop 
and textile machinery business of the Saco Water Power company founded in 
1837 by Samuel Batchelder, had joined with the Pettee Machine Works of 
Newton, Massachusetts in 1897—the resulting company being known as the 
Saco-Pettee Machine Shops. In 1912 the Saco-Pettee was consolidated with the 
Lowell Machine Shop of Lowell, Massachusetts, and at that time became known 
as the Saco*Lowell Shops. 

The Post Office building on Washington Street was opened in the Summer of 
1914. Before that building was built the post office was located in the Masonic 
Building on Main Street, being in that location from 1896 to 1914. The post office 
was first located on Main Street in 1848, adjoining the Biddeford House Block. 
From there it went to the old City Building, and when the latter burned (in 
December 1894) moved to the Masonic Building which was built about that time. 

The first playground was established in Clifford Park in the Summer of 1915 and 
continued with great success during the 1916 and 1917 seasons until interrupted 
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1915 


1916 


1917 


by war. 

Another great fire occurred this year, the great Pepperell storehouse on Pearl 
Street burning on the night of October 29,1915. It was one of Biddeford’s most 
spectacular fires, and the Biddeford fire department was assisted by apparatus 
from Saco, Old Orchard, and Portland. The loss was estimated at $500,000. 

The state assessors gave figures in 1916 on the value of the automobiles, 
carriages, and musical instruments then owned in Biddeford. Automobiles were 
valued at $58,910; carriages at $13,455; and musical instruments (pianos, organs, 
and phonographs) at $65,450. According to these figures Biddeford then had 13 
percent of the automobiles, 25 per cent of the carriages, and 30 per cent of all 
musical instruments in York County. 

On Friday and Saturday, September 15-16, Biddeford celebrated the 300th 
anniversary of the landing of Richard Vines at Winter Harbor (now Biddeford 
Pool) for his stay during the Winter of 1616. The celebration, planned for nearly 
a year, was marked by a great parade and an elaborate historical pageant held on 
the lawn of the Universalist Church in City Square. Afterwards there was a Mardi 
Gras featured by dancing in the streets and a big Tercentenary Ball held in the St. 
John’s Building. 

The First World War had been raging in Europe since 1914, and Biddeford men 
had been serving in the Canadian Army and in the French ambulance service. 
Five Biddeford men are known to have been killed in action with the Canadian 
Army, but no figures have been preserved on the total number who served. In 
April of 1917 the United States entered the war, and in the 19 months (April 1917 
to November 1918) of American participation, a total of 825 Biddeford men 
entered the armed forces of the country. Of these, 147 were volunteers. The first 
draft registration in June of 1917 showed 2,117 men of draft age in the city. 678 
(or 32 per cent of the registration) were called in the 15 months that the draft was 
in force. A total of 31 Biddeford men died in service. The last death reported was 
that of Philip Tighe who was killed in action while serving with the Twenty-Third 
Infantry of the regular army. He was killed on October 2,1918, on the French 
front, barely one month before the Armistice. Biddeford’s American Legion 
Post, organized in July 1919, bears his name. 

Industrial participation was not as marked, nor as needed, in World War I, as it 
was in World War II. Lumber, shoes, textiles, and machine parts were Biddeford’s 
chief contributions. The Pepperell Mills, for example, furnished millions of yards 
of cloth for Army khaki and Navy white. One striking effect of the war was to 
cause a revival of the wooden ship. Old Maine shipyards were hurriedly put back 
into service, turning out wooden freighters. In Biddeford a company was formed, 
the ancient Perkins’ shipyard on the riverbank below the Main Street bridge was 
re-equipped, and a large four-masted schooner built—the last large vessel built 
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1920 


1922 


1924 


on the Saco River. Named the Jere G. Shaw, in honor of the Biddeford citizen who 
led in promoting the enterprise, the big schooner was launched early on the 
morning of November 16,1918. A great crowd gathered to watch the launching, 
and it was a gala occasion. Unfortunately the war boom in shipping had ended 
before the Jere G. Shaw was finished. She made several voyages to the West 
Indies and was then sold at a heavy loss. She was wrecked in a great storm off 
Cape Hatteras in October 1930. The big schooner made a beautiful picture in the 
river, when ready for her first voyage. She had four masts, was 193 feet long, 36 
feet wide, and 15 feet deep. The tip of her mainmast was 120 feet above the deck. 
She measured 739 tons. Her keel was built of oak from the trees of Biddeford and 
surrounding York County. 

General John J. Pershing, who had commanded all the American troops in France 
during World War I, arrived in Biddeford early in the morning of June 3, 1920, 
on a tour of Maine. He had breakfast with the Rotary Club at the Hotel Thacher. 
There were 125 guests, including the Governor of Maine and his staff. Tables 
were served by students of Biddeford High School and Thornton Academy. The 
two cities of Biddeford and Saco joined in the welcome to General Pershing. 

The government census gave Biddeford’s population as 18,008. 

In July of 1922, James Montgomery Flagg, the noted American artist-illustrator, 
wrote an amusing poem complaining of the condition of the Pool Road. Two 
verses are worth quoting for their mention of local names: 

“The curve round the Gay’s is a bitterish pill 
We somersault over the school 
We scramble and jamble on McIntyre hill 
We’re determined to get to the Pool! 

Our tires explode right and left in the air 

As we bounce through the Valley of Stones 

Past the Norwoods and Thompsons we cling to our hair 

And we hark to the snapping of bones!" 

The artist was for many years an annual Summer resident at the Pool and many 
times used local people as models for his pictures. He had many friends here and 
four years later published a second poem, congratulating the city on the improve¬ 
ment made in the Pool Road. The new poem, of June 1926, was headed “Nous 
Avons Change Tout Cela!” and was addressed to a Biddeford friend with the 
words: “I take back what I told you about this road.” 

The first piece of motor apparatus (a pumper) was bought for the fire department 
in 1924. By 1930 the department was completely motorized, and the old thrill of 
seeing the fire-horses gallop madly through the streets was a thing of the past. 


1928 


On July 10 and 11, 1928, the city was visited by the Lord Mayor of Bideford, 
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1928 


1930 


1932 


England, Honorable W.T. Goaman, and his daughter, Miss Annie M. Goaman. 
So far as is known, this was the first time that either of the two namesake towns 
had been visited by an official of either, in the 210 years since Biddeford, Maine, 
had been named for Bideford, England. But in 1927 an official of the Peppered 
mills (M.W. Colquhoun, Assistant Treasurer) had visited Bideford, England, and 
there witnessed the first sale in that English town of Pepperell sheets made in 
Biddeford, Maine. He had brought back with him, as an official gift from the 
English Bideford to the Maine Biddeford, a picture of the English town officials 
framed in oak taken from the historic old bridge of Bideford. 

The visit of Mayor Goaman and his daughter was made an event in Biddeford. 
After a tour of the city, a public meeting of welcome was held in City Square, and 
school-children dressed in white sang the national anthems of both America and 
England. Receptions were held in private homes, there was a special banquet at 
Biddeford Pool, and other entertainment. The visitors made a deep impression by 
their friendly interest in this city, and in 1929 Mayor George C. Precourt returned 
the visit by going to Bideford, England, where he was received with great honor 
and friendliness. 

Since this period there has been almost constant contact between the two 
namesake towns and their International Rotary Clubs. A special radio broadcast 
of 1942 will be later described under that date. And during World War II a number 
of Biddeford men, serving in England, visited the English town and were most 
royally greeted by Miss Goaman, her friends, and the town officials. 

As previously noted, the first automobile owned in Biddeford appeared on the 
streets about 1900 or 1901. In 1930 the official figures showed 2,200 motor 
vehicles owned in Biddeford, and 3,000 of the inhabitants held drivers’ licenses. 

The St. Louis High School was dedicated in 1930. 

The great financial collapse of 1929 began the greatest depression in American 
history. A vivid illustration of its effect is given by the statistics of the Biddeford 
Police Department on the number of homeless men given a night’s lodging in the 
police station. In the year 1928 there were 578. In 1930 there were 1,274, and 
1,857 in 1931. And in 1933 (the year the banks closed and the New Deal began) 
there were 2,484 in just nine months. The Chief of Police estimated that 75 per 
cent of these homeless men were travelling in hopes of finding work. And he 
reported that various businesses, churches, and private individuals of Biddeford 
had generously contributed to feed these homeless wanderers. By 1936, as an 
index of better times, the number of lodgers had fallen to 635—or about normal. 


1936 


In March of 1936 occurred one of the great floods in Saco River history. An 
unusual Winter made conditions ripe for a bad Spring freshet, and then on March 
12 th a heavy rain made the river rise to a record height. Only the lower Main Street 
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1936 




1939 

1940 

1941 


bridge remained passable, and for a time travel across it, even under police 
control, was precarious and dangerous. The peak passed on March 14th. 

The last previous big freshet had been in 1896, and this gave rise to a belief that 
the SacoRiver had a great flood every forty years. The records of the WaterPower 
Company, and the contemporary record of newspapers and diaries over the past 
century, do not bear out this belief. From these sources the greatest freshets or 
floods have been in the following years: 

1785 (Known as the “Bloody Freshet” because the water was 
strangely red) 

1814 (Described in this Outline under that date) 

1843 (Known as the “Great Freshet”) 

1896 

1936 

There have been heavy freshets in other years, but these five are considered the 
really big ones. 

York County held its Tercentenary celebration in the Summer of 1936, and 
Biddeford participated with a special Parade of Progress that had many interest¬ 
ing historical floats and costumes. 

On July 5,1939, motor buses replaced the electric trolley cars on the Biddeford 
street railroad system. 

The Fall of France in June of 1940 made America aware of the danger of Nazi 
world-domination. A compulsory military service law was passed by Con¬ 
gress_the first peacetime law of that nature in the history of the United States. 

The first draft registration was in September, and the first call was in October. 
Thanks to this law, the country was better prepared for war (when it finally came 
in December 1941) than at any other time in our history. 

On December 7, 1941, the Japanese treacherously attacked Pearl Harbor and 
began American participation in World War II. And Biddeford had the sad 
distinction of having one of her young men, Merton I. Staples, a volunteer for 
foreign service, killed in the Pearl Harbor attack. He was the first man killed in 
World War II from the State of Maine. 

It is too soon to write the history of Biddeford 7 s part in World War II. Suffice it 
to say that in Civilian Defense, in war bond subscriptions, in industrial activity, 
in all the innumerable ways (in this most complicated and far-reaching war of all 
wars) in which the the home front can support the fighting front, Biddeford has 
met every demand; has played her full part. Nearly three thousand of her young 
men and women are now serving in the armed forces of the nation and on every 
front. And the list of those who have made the supreme sacrifice is already long— 
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1943 


and still sadly growing. 

One pleasant feature of the war has been the closer intimacy with our English 
namesake town, now our ally in battle whose sons fight side by side with the sons 
of Biddeford. At the request of the English town, a special radio broadcast was 
made overseas on March 12,1942. The powerful shortwave station WRUL, in 
Boston, carried the Biddeford-to-Bideford broadcast as part of its series between 
English and New England towns of the same name. It was heard clearly in 
England, and cables and letters brought messages of pleasure from the English 
town at this first overseas broadcast in the history of either place. The broadcast 
was an official greeting and expression of good wishes from Biddeford to 
Bideford. The Mayor and City Treasurer of Biddeford were the principal 
speakers. 


In the following year (on February 10,1943), Mr. Richard W, Cotton visited the 
city bearing an official greeting from the Mayor of Bideford, England, to the 
Mayor of Biddeford, Maine. The visit was one more link in the strong chain of 
association between the two namesake towns. 

The last surviving veteran of the Civil War died in Biddeford in 1942. Early in 
1943 Saco’s last Civil War veteran also died, so that the Memorial Day services 
of 1943 (held in the midst of World War II) were the first in which no survivor 
of the Civil War took part in either city. 

On November 1,1943, after a year of sternly dimmed-out streets and windows, 
the lights of Biddeford shone again as the sea-war receded from our shores and 
the military precautions were eased. The effect on Main Street, as store fronts and 
street lamps were suddenly turned on, was literally magical. The end of the war 
was still far off; victory was not even then in sight. But the coming of the lights 
meant that the turn had come and that victory was on the way. It was a dramatic 
moment for Biddeford. 














Chapter 4 

STORIES BEFORE THE WHITE MEN CAME 

* * * 


No one can say just what were the first 
stories told in Biddeford, for those stories were 
told before America was known. They were told 
by Indians, among themselves, and there was 
neither writing nor books to preserve them. 
Most unfortunate of all, the first white men to 
come to New England and Maine had no interest 
in what are now called folk-stories; and even 
when the last Indians were driven from the Saco 
Valley more than 200 years ago, no white man 
had studied their stories or attempted to write 
them down. In fact, it was not until 1882 (and 
long after our Sokokis Indians had left here) that 
a gifted American scholar, Charles Godfrey 
Leland, discovered a large number of old Indian 
legends still surviving among the Algonquin 
tribes of northern Maine and Canada. Some of 
these legends he found in the St. Francis tribe, 
and this fact is of particular interest to us in 
Biddeford, because it was to the St. Francis tribe 
of Canada that the remaining Indians of the Saco 
Valley fled in 1725, and combined. These 
stories found by Leland are probably good ex¬ 
amples of the tall tales told by Indian storytell¬ 
ers, around their camp-fires in Biddeford, before 
the white men came. 

[Kuloskap] 

The most remarkable of the Wabanaki 
stories (as Leland called them) had to do with the 
adventures of a great Indian hero known as 
Kuloskap, whom the Indians believed had made 
Man by shooting arrows into the bark of an ash 
tree. He also made all of the animals, and he 
made them to fear and to serve Man. It was 
Kuloskap who taught Man how to hunt and fish 
and how to build fires and shelters and canoes. 
He knew all the magic words and tricks, and with 


them he fought and overcame the great giants 
and sorcerers who threatened Man. But even in 
the most serious stories there is always some 
element of comedy, because the Indians had a 
keen sense of humor. The old tales are full of 
amusing touches, such as the time Kuloskap 
magically persuaded a huge whale to give him a 
ride on its back over the sea. The story goes on 
that when they finally reached land again the 
whale asked Kuloskap for a favor, saying, “Hast 
thou not such a thing as an old pipe and some 
tobacco?” So Kuloskap gave the whale a short 
pipe, some tobacco, and a light—and the whale 
swam away, contentedly smoking, with a long 
plume of tobacco smoke trailing over him. And 
thus when Indians at the Pool would see a whale 
“blow” offshore and shoot a stream of spray high 
in the air, they would laugh and say that the 
whale was smoking Kuloskap’s pipe. 



A drawing made by a Maine Indian, on birch bark, 
showing Kuloskap watching the whale smoke his pipe. 
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Another old story explained how the 
rattlesnake got its rattles. The Indians told it this 
way: 

Long time ago the rattlesnakes were saucy 
Indians. They were very saucy. Then the great 
Flood was coming they were warned about it by 
Kuloskap. These smart Indians said they did not 
care. Kuloskap told them the water would come 
overtheirheads. Theysaidthatwouldbeverywet 
He told them to be good and quiet and pray. Then 
these so-bright Indians hurrahed. He said, ‘A great 
Flood is coming.’ They gave three cheers for the 
Flood. He said, ‘The Flood will come and drown 
you all.' And then these Indians hurrahed again 
and got their rattles (which were made of turtle- 
shells fastened together and filled with pebbles) 
and rattled them and had a grand dance. Yes, they 
had a great dance. The rain began to fall, but they 
danced. The thunder roared, but they shook their 
rattles and yelled at it. 

Then Kuloskap became angry. He did 
not drown those smart Indians—but he changed 
them into rattlesnakes. When they see a man 
coming, they lift up their heads and move them 
about. That’s the way snakes dance. And they 
shake the rattles in their tails just as Indians shake 
their rattles when they dance. 

One of the most interesting legends found 
by Leland directly mentions the Saco River. It 
reveals again the Indian belief in magic, and it 
also shows that the Indians played some sort of 
a game resembling our soccer football. The 
Indian storyteller said solemnly: 

There was a father who had three sons and a 
daughter. They were mighty magicians. They were 
giants. They ate men, women, and children; they did 
everything that was wicked and horrible. Yet when 
this family was young, Kuloskap had been their 
friend: he had made the father his adopted father, the 
brothers his brother, the sister his sister. But as they 
grew older, and he began to hear on every side of their 
wickedness, he said: “I will go among them and find 
if this be true. And if it is, they shall die. I will not 
spare one of those who oppress and devour men: I do 
not care who he may be. 

This family then lived on a great sandy field 
near the Saco River, and Kuloskap went there. Now 
the old man, the father of the evil magicians, had only 
one eye and was hal f gray. And Kuloskap, by magic, 


made himself exactly like the father and in that form 
entered the Indian hut and sat down by the old man. 
And the evil brothers, hearing someone talking, looked 
in slyly and saw the newcomer who was so like their 
father that they knew not which was which. And they 
said to each other, “This is a great magician. But he 
and his magic shall be tested, ere he goes, and that 
bitterly." 

So the sister took the tail of a whale and 
cooked it for the stranger to eat. But as it lay before 
him on the platter which was on his knees, the elder 
brother entered and said rudely, “This is too good for 
a beggar like you’* • and snatched up the whale-tail 
and took it to his own wigwam. Then Kuloskap 
spoke: “That which was given to me was mine; 
therefore I take it back again.” And sitting still, he 
simply made a wish and the meat came flying back 
through theair to the platter where it was before. And 
Kuloskap ate it. 

The brothers looked at each other and said, 
“Indeed, he is a great magician. But he shall be tried 
more ere he goes, and that bitterly.” 

After he had eaten they started again. They 
brought in a mighty bone, the jaw of a whale, and the 
eldest brother with great fuss, and using both his arms 
and all his strength, managed to bend it a little. Then 
he handed the whale-jaw to Kuloskap who, just with 
thumband fingers, snapped it as easily as apipe-slem. 
The evil brothers looked at each other again and said, 
“Truly this is a great magician. But he shall be tried 
thoroughly before he goes, and bitterly," 

So now they brought a great pipe full of the 
strongest tobacco; no man who was not a magician 
could have smoked it. The pipe was passed around, 
every one smoked, and the brothers (to show what 
really tough magicians they were) proudly blew the 
smoke through their nostrils while they watched for 
Kuloskap to keel over. But instead, when the pipe had 
gone around, Kuloskap insisted on filling it again and 
this time burnt all the fresh tobacco to ashes at one 
pull, and blew all the smoke through his nostrils at one 
puff! So that test failed, and still the evil brothers 
weren’t satisfied. They said angrily, “This is indeed 
a very great magician. Yet he shall be tried again ere 
he goes, and that bitterly.” 

So they thought awhile and then one said, 
“This is idle; let us go and play ball.” The place they 
decided to play on was the large sandy plain on a bend 
of the Saco River. And when the game began they 
tried more magic—Kuloskap discovered that the ball 
they kicked and rolled at him was really a hideous 
skull. It seemed alive; it snapped at his heels, and had 
he been like other men it would have bitten off his 
foot But Kuloskap only laughed and said, “So this is 
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the game you play, eh? Good, but let us try a 
livel ier ball, ” He stepped o ver to a tree on the edge 
of the river and broke off the end of a bough—by 
magic he turned it into a skull ten times more 
terrible than the one the evil brothers had used. 
And those brothers, those too-smart magicians, 
ran wildly before the new ball as it chased them all 
around the field: they were thoroughly beaten at 
last. Then Kuloskap showed what he really could 
do. He stamped on the ground and away off the 
waters rose suddenly and came rushing down 

from the mountains and flooded the Saco River_ 

the whole land rang with the terrible roar. Then 
Kuloskap sang the magic song which changes all 
beings, and the three brothers and their father were 
turned into the chinamess (a fish that is as long and 
as large as a man) and they went rushing headlong 
down on the flooded Saco River, clear to the deep 
sea where they lived ever afterwards. 


Note: For a metrical version of these and 
other Algonquin legends, see the book: 
“Kuloskap, the Master” by Charles Godfrey 
Leland and John D. Prince. New York, 1902. 

It is a pity that no early settler was either 
interested enough, or gifted enough, to leave us 
a drawing or portrait of the early Indians found 
here. And, of course, the camera had not been 
invented and was not to be until 200 years after 
the first white settlers arrived. 

But one thing is clear: the Indians found 
here were not quite the same as those later found 
in the West and Far West. Also, when the 
Indians of the Saco Valley were driven out after 
“Lovewell’s Fight” in 1725, they did not go 
West. Instead they fled to Canada where they 
merged with a tribe later known as the St. Francis 
Indians. Thus pictures of Western Indians are no 
guide to the Indians of early Maine. 

The drawing shown here is based on 
careful scientific reconstruction of Indian re¬ 
mains found in Northern New England. It is as 
near as we can get today to the appearance of the 
Indians found here by Captain Vines and the first 
settlers. 



Early Maine Indian 
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Where the Indians were first seen 




1. Champlain’s ship 

2. Indians on shore, at Pool 

3. Indian huts on river bank 

4. Indian palisade and com field 


5. Fort Hill was then an island 

6. Wood Island 

7. Site of Camp Ellis 

8. Champlain ’ s spelling of the Indian name for 

the river. 
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STORIES AFTER THE WHITE MEN CAME 

* * * 


Samuel de Champlain: 



Born in Brouage, France, near the Bay 
of Biscay, about 1567, Samuel de Champlain 
served as a young man in the army of Henry of 
Navarre. Later he became an explorer, and in 
1605 he made a voyage of discovery along the 
Maine coast in which he entered the Saco River, 
visited and carefully described the Indians then 
living here and made the first detailed map of the 
mouth of the Saco River and Biddeford Pool. 

He founded Quebec in 1608. Lake 
Champlain, which still bears his name, he dis¬ 
covered in 1609. In 1615 he visited the Great 
Lakes and was the first white explorer to de¬ 
scribe, map, and name Lake Huron. He named 
it for the Huron Indians for whom he fought 
against the Iroquois. 

He died in Quebec, on Christmas Day, 

1635, justfive years after thefounding ofthe first 
permanent settlement here by Richard Vines. 



The first white man known to have vis¬ 
ited here was Samuel de Champlain of France. 
In July of 1605 he spent several days with the 
Indians then living at the mouth of the river. But 
if he heard any stories from the Indians, he did 
not write them down. 

The first white man known to have spent 
any real time here was Richard Vines of En¬ 
gland. Eleven years after Champlain, Captain 
Vines sailed into the Pool and spent the winter 
here—the first white man known to have win¬ 
tered here. It was 1616, the year that Shakespeare 
died in England, and Captain Vines is known to 
have visited the Indians on what is now Factory 
Island, and he and his men slept in Indian 
wigwams. But unfortunately he never wrote a 
book of his adventures, and so we do not know 
the stories he must have heard. Then, fourteen 
years afterwards (in 1630), he came again and 
founded the first permanent settlement here. 
This time he lived here for fifteen years—until 
1645 when he moved to Barbadoes where he 
died. The home that Vines built here (in 1630) 
was burned by Indians some 30 years after he left 
to go to Barbadoes, and no description of it has 
come down to us. But we know that it was no log 
hut; it was, rather, a comfortable English frame 
house of the period, with big open fireplaces and 
a dining room. Old deeds show that Captain 
Vines took good care to have his dinner table 
well supplied, and some of these documents 
specifically provide that he would have a “fatt 
goose" or other fowl for special feast days. A 
record of that time remarks that the people here 
then had “a custom of taking Tobacco, sleeping 
at noon, sitting long at meals sometimes four 
times in a day.” And when men eat and live that 
way there is nothing surer than that they relax 
after eating and gladly listen to stories. 
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At Captain Vines’ home, therefore, we 
can be certain that stories were told of the first 
New England pirate, named Dixy Bull, who 
raided the Maine coast for several years after 
Vines established the first permanent settlement 
in Biddeford in 1630. Stories were also told of 
another piratical character, Walter Bagnall 
(whose nickname was “Great Watt”) who was 
killed by an angry Indian near the mouth of the 
Saco River in 1631. Bagnall’s trading post had 
been on Richmond’s Island, and there, in 1633, 
some Massachusetts men (disappointed in 
searching for Dixy Bull) hung an Indian known 
as Black William—to avenge Great Watt’s death. 
It is significant that neither Captain Vines nor 
any other local settler was involved in this affair. 
The Indians were their friends. 

Over at Black Point (now Prout’s Neck) 
another English gentleman, Henry Josselyn, was 
settled. To his comfortable home, in 1638, came 
his brother, John, an English lawyer, who later 
wrote one of the most interesting and entertain¬ 
ing books of early America. From his book we 
can get an excellent idea of the life on this coast 
at that time and of the stories that Captain Vines 
and his fellow-settlers must have heard. This is 
John Josselyn ’ s account of one day ’ s storytelling: 

June, the six and twentieth day (1639) 
very stormie, Lightning and Thunder, I heard now 
two of the greatest and fearfullest thunder-claps 
that ever were heard, I am confident. At this time 
we had some neighbouring Gentlemen in our house, 
who came to welcome me into the Countrey; where 
amongst variety of discourse they told me of a 
young Lyon (not long before) kill'd at Piscataway 
by an Indian; of a Sea-Serpent or Snake that lay 
quoiled up like a Cable upon a rock at Cape-Ann: 
a Boat passing by with English aboard, and two 
Indians, they would have shot the Serpent but die 
Indians disswaded them, saying that if he were not 
kill’d outright they would be all in danger of their 
lives. 

One Mr. Mittin related of a Triton or 
Merman which he saw in Casco-bay; the Gentle¬ 
man was a great Fouler and used to goe out with a 
small Boator Canow, and fetching a compass about 
a small Island (there being many small Islands in 
the Bay) for the advantage of a shot, was encountred 
with a Triton who laying his hands upon the side of 


the Canow had one of them chopt off with a 
Hatchet by Mr. Mittin which was in all respects 
like the hand of a man. The Triton presently sunk, 
dying the water with his purple blood, and was no 
more seen. 

The next story was told by Mr. Foxwell, 
now living in the province of Maine, who having 
been to the Eastward in a Shallop, as far as Cape- 
Ann, in his return was overtaken by the night and, 
fearing to land upon the barbarous shore, he put off 
a little further to Sea. About midnight they were 
wakened with a loud voice from the shore calling, 
‘Foxwell, Foxwell, come a shore,’ two or three 
times: upon the Sands they saw a great fire, and 
Men and Women, hand in hand, dancing round 
about it in a ring. After an hour or two they 
vanished, and as soon as the day appeared Foxwell 
puts into a small Cove, it being about three quarters 
fioud (tide) and traces along the shore where he 
found the footing of Men, Women and Children, 
shod with shoes; and an infinite number of brands- 
ends thrown up by the water—but neither Indian 
nor English could he meet with on the shore, nor in 
the woods. 

These with many other stories they told 
me, the credit whereof I will neither impeach nor 
inforce, but shall satisfie myself (and I hope the 
Reader hereof) with the saying of a wise, learned 
and honourable Knight, that there are many stranger 
things in the world than are to be seen between 
London and the S lanes. 

And those are the first tall stories known to 
have been told on this coast, and that last sen¬ 
tence was John Josslyn’s way of saying, “Be¬ 
lieve it or not.” 

The First Dwellings of Biddeford 



The first settlers probably built a temporary 
shelter like this. Such shelters were then used in 
England and were known there as wigwams. 
The frame was of poles, lashed together, cov¬ 
ered with thatch and sheets of bark. The chim- 
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ney was built of crossed sticks, daubed with 
clay. This wigwam served until better dwellings 
could be built, as shown below. 



The first settlers did not know how to build a 
log house. The houses they had known in 
England were framed houses—houses built of 
planks nailed (with wooden nails, called tree 
nails) to a frame. So the settlers sawed the trees 
into planks, in saw pits, as above. For 25 years 
after 1630, all planks were sawed by hand in this 
way. 



Below are shown two types of the early 
dwellings built here. Roofs were thatched; chim¬ 
neys were of sticks daubed with clay; windows 
were covered with oiled paper, at first, until 
glass was imported from England. 
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In 1642 the settlers here were excited by 
the visit of a man named Darby Field who came 
down the Saco River with stories of what he had 
found on the top of the White Mountains. With 
two Indians he had made his way from some 
point in New Hampshire—being the first white 
man known to have visited those mountains. He 
told stories of how the Indians were afraid to go 
too near the mountains, in fear of evil spirits; of 
how he had found a pond filled with black water 
and another pond with red water. He said that 
there was “muscovy glass” (by which he meant 
mica) and that pieces could be cut that were forty 
feet long and seven or eight feet wide. He 
showed “shining stones” that he had picked up, 
which he was sure were diamonds. And he 
probably also repeated an Indian legend of a 
great gem (then called a c arbuncle) of immense 
size and value that was supposed to hang from a 
rock over a pond hidden deep in the mountains. 
He was eighteen days making the trip, and the 
time was probably May of 1642. 

Darby Field may have visited Captain 
Vines’ home. At any rate, Vines was so im¬ 
pressed with the story that later that season 
(about August) he and another white man went 
from here up the river in birch canoes. They 
were fifteen days going and coming, but once 
more Captain Vines apparently wrote no ac¬ 
count of his experiences. The only report known 
is that given by Governor Winthrop of Boston, 
with whom Vines was friendly and to whom he 
probably told the story of the trip. Captain Vines 
found that Darby Field had been a little over¬ 
excited. There was no great carbuncle, and the 
“shining stones” were not diamonds but just 
pretty quartz crystals. But the Field stories led 
Richard Vines to be the first man from Biddeford 
to visit the White Mountains and, especially. 
Mount Washington which in those days (more 
than 300 years ago) was called “the twinkling 
mountaine” from the way its snowclad peak 
danced in the haze of the horizon when seen 
from this coast. 

From Governor Winthrop comes another 


story that Richard Vines must have heard and 
retold in Winter Harbor, because Winthrop 
records that Vines was visiting Boston at a time 
in 1643 (the next year after the White Mountain 
trip) when Boston was buzzing with the tale told 
by a Captain Carman who had just returned from 
a voyage to the Canary Islands in a small ship of 
180 tons. Captain Carman had sailed from New 
England with a load of clapboards to be sold in 
the Canaries. Just off the island of Palma (one of 
the Canary group) Captain Carman said he had 
been attacked by a pirate ship. The Canary 
Islands are not far from the haunts of the famous 
and fierce Algerian pirates who were not finally 
crushed until American sailors (under Stephen 
Decator) did the job in 1815, more than a century 
and a half after Captain Carman told his story. 

This is the way Richard Vines must 
have heard it: 

“At the Island of Palma, he (Captain 
Carman) was set upon by a Turkish pirate of 300 
tons and 26 pieces of ordnance (cannon) and 200 
men. He fought with her three hours, having but 20 
men and but 7 pieces of ordnance that he could use, 
and his muskets were unserviceable with rust. The 
Turk lay across his hawse, so as he was forced to 
shoot through his own hoodings, and by these shot 
killed many Turks. Then the Turk lay by his side 
and boarded him with near 100 men and cut all his 
ropes, etc., but his shot having killed the captain of 
the Turkish ship and broken his tiller, the Turk took 
in his own ensign and fell off from him, but in such 
haste as he left about 50 of his men aboard him. 
Then the master (Captain Carman) and some of his 
men came up and fought with those 50 hand to hand 
and slew so many of them that the rest leaped 
overboard. The master had many wounds on his 
head and body, and divers of his men were wounded, 
yet but one was slain. 

That was Captain Carman’s story: that 
with twenty men and seven small cannon and 
some rusty muskets, he had beaten off a pirate 
ship twice his size, three times as many cannon, 
and ten times as many men—and the Captain 
and a few of his men had licked 50 fierce pirates 
in hand to hand fighting. It was a good story, and 
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Captain Carman stuck to it. It undoubtedly 
travelled home with Captain Vines to Winter 
Harbor, as Biddeford was then called. And it 
probably set the folks here to telling other stories 
of the sea. But no one wrote those stories down. 



An English ship, such as was sailed by Captain Richard 
Vines—the founder of Biddeford. 

Captain Richard Vines: 

About two years after hearing that pirate 
sea story, Richard Vines gave up his home here, 
going to the island of Barbadoes in the West 
Indies where he raised cotton, sugar and to¬ 
bacco — a nd where he died in 1651. While he 
lived here his principal business seems to have 
been as a trader in lumber and beaver skins, and 
he travelled a good deal—to the north of Maine 
on trading voyages and to Boston to sell the 
goods he had obtained in trading with the north¬ 
ern Indians and with the French settlement in 
Acadie: the same Acadie or Acadia that about 
100 years later was the home of Evangeline. It 
is interesting that the title of Captain which 
Richard Vines bore did not mean that he was a 
sailor. In those days a very sharp distinction was 
made between the tide of “master” (what we 
would now call a ship’s captain) and that of 
“captain.” Captain then meant exclusively a 
military man, and the title was given only to 
soldiers and explorers. As soldier, explorer, and 
fur-trader, Richard Vines could undoubtedly 
have told many stories that today we would be 



No picture of Richard Vines has been found, but this is the 
way that men of his class were dressed. 



His seal. 



Vines carried his seal engraved on a finger ring. The 
design on the seal is known as a Merchant's Mark - or 
"Mystery Mark", because the exact meaning is not known. 
The design is a form of the cross, and its use by European 
merchants has been traced back to the Crusades. 
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glad to hear. But he was not a boaster nor a 
braggart, and in his modesty never saw fit to 
write of his experiences. He did things, but he 
didn’t talk about them. He was probably the 
most influential man in the early settlement here 
and the most respected. 

It. was not until fifteen years after Vines 
left that another man came here to occupy as 
high a position in the community. This was 
William Phillips who in 1659 purchased the land 
here that had formerly been owned by Richard 
Vines. The next year, 1660, Phillips moved here 
from Boston and built his home on the hill near 
the present Peirson’s Lane. He was a man of 
wealth; his home was undoubtedly large and 
well-built for that time. He bought land from the 
Indians until he owned almost all of the territory 
now covered by S anford, Alfred, Waterborough, 
Hollis, and Limington, as well as all of Biddeford 
above Moore’s Brook. He was a major of 
militia; his daughter Elizabeth married Captain 
John Alden (who was the son of the famous John 
Alden and Priscilla in the old Miles Standish 
story), and Captain John built a sawmill for 
Major Phillips on the riverbank where the 
Pepperell Mills now stand. If Captain John 
Alden did not live here, he certainly often visited 
at the Phillips’ home. And it is a very fair 
assumption that the life at the Phillips’ home was 
very similar to the life at the Josselyn home at 
Black Point (now Scarboro) of which we have an 
interesting record written by John Josselyn. 

Josselyn came back to Maine from England 
in 1663, three years after Major Phillips estab¬ 
lished his home here. This time Josselyn stayed 
eight years, and his report of his experiences 
makes an interesting and amusing picture of life 
on this coast after the settlement was well estab¬ 
lished. It proves once more how very different 
(and how much more enjoyable) the life here 
was from that of the extreme Puritans of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay. For instance, Josselyn describes a 
winter pastime: 

In the depth of winter they (the settlers lay 
a sledg-load of Cods-heads on the other side of a 


paled fence (a picket fence) when the moon shines. 

And about nine or ten of the clock the Foxes come 
to it, sometimes two or three or half a dozen or more; 
these they shoot, and by the time they have cased 
(skinned) them, there will be as many foxes as 
before. So they continue shooting and killing Foxes 
as along as the moon shineth: I have known half a 
score kill’d in one night." Wolves were hunted here 
then. The fust livestock was largely goats on which 
the wolves preyed heavily. For that reason wolves 
were hunted down without mercy. “In 1664,” says 
Josselyn, “we found a wolf asleep in a small dry 
swamp under an Oak; a great mastiff which we had 
with us seized upon him and held him dll we had put 
a rope about his neck, by which we brought him 
home, and tying him to a stake we baited (teased) 
him with smaller Dogs and had excellent sport till 
his hinder-leg being (finally) broken, they knockt 
out his brains. 

Sometime before this we had an excellent 
course (race) after a single wolf upon the hard sand 
by the seaside at low water fora mile or two. At last 
we lost our dogs, it being twilight, and went beyond 
them, for a mastiff had seized upon the wolf (which 
had) gotten into the sea, and there held him till one 
went in and led him out—the mastiff keeping her 
hold till they had tied his (the wolFs) legs, and so we 
carried him home like a Calf, upon a staff between 
two men.” Afterwards they killed the wolf, and then 
Josselyn made a comment which could only have 
come to him from some goodwife on this coast: 
“The Fangs of a wolf,” said Josselyn, “hung about 
children’s necks, keep them from frightning, and 
are very good to rub their gums with when they are 
breeding (cutting) of teeth. 

Another story of Josselyn’s of this same 
time gives another glimpse of the life here. He 
says that one Fall evening 

certain Indians coming to our house clad in Deerskin 
coats, desired leave to lodge all night in our kitchen, 
it being a very rainy season.” Given permission, the 
Indians slept that night on the kitchen floor—some in 
the middle and others under the long kitchen table. 
When the Josselyns arose next morning the Indians 
had gone, and the chickens were then called from the 
yard into the kitchen because, as Josselyn naively 
explains, “they had their breakfast usually in cold 
weather in the kitchen," So the com for the chickens 
was thrown under the kitchen table to keep the 
chickens out of the way of the busy servants in the 
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kitchen. And everything went on as usual in the 
Josselyn home that morning until the chickens began 
to act queerly. “In the afternoon they began to hang 
the wing; in the night the sickest dropt dead from the 
perch, and the next day most of them died. We could 
not guess at the cause but thought the Indians had 
either bewitched or poisoned them.” But Finally it 
was discovered that hairs shed by the Indians’ “Deer¬ 
skin coats” were to blame. The chickens gobbling up 
the com under the kitchen table had taken the loose 
hairs along with it. The crops of the dead chickens 
had “as much Deers hair as Com; they that picked up 
none of the hair, lived and did well. 

And that gives a striking picture of life in 
the kitchen of a wealthy settler, a magistrate and 
deputy governor of Maine, whose home was no 
pioneer log hut but rather a comfortable 
clapboarded house large enough to be then called 
a mansion anywhere in New England. Inciden¬ 
tally, John Josselyn gives another glimpse of the 
give-and-take relations between the early set¬ 
tlers and the Indians. The Indians learned much 
from the white men; the white men also learned 
much from the Indians—as in this magical recipe 
for what is still a great garden pest in Maine. 
Says Josselyn: 


There is also a dark worm of the bigness of an 
Oatenstraw, and an inch long, that in the spring lye 
at the root of Com and Garden plants all day, and 
in the night creep out and devour them. These in 
some years destroy abundance of Indian Com and 
Garden plants, and they have but one way to be rid 
of them which the English have learnt of the 
Indians; and because it is somewhat strange I shall 
tell you how it is. They go into a field or garden 
with a birch dish, and spudling the earth about the 
roots, for they lye not deep, they gather their dish 
full which may contain about a quart or three pints 
(of worms). Then they cairie the dish into the Sea, 
and within a day or two if you go into your field 
you may look your eyes out sooner than find any 
of them. 

And that was the Indian cure for cut¬ 
worms, used by the early setders of Biddeford 
three centuries ago! 



No picture exists of the house that Major 
William Phillips built on what is now Peirson’s 
Lane. But it is very probably that it resembled 
this house, built in another New England setde- 
ment at the very same time. The overhanging 
second floor was not the mark of a fort or 
garrison house, but was an architectural style 
common in English houses and brought to this 
country from England by the early setders. 












Chapter 6 

STORIES OF THE INDIAN WARS 1675-1749 

* * * 


During the time of Captain Richard Vines 
there was never any trouble with the Indians of 
the Saco Valley, although there was a report in 
Boston in 1634 that a white man from here had 
been killed by Indians while trading with them. 
But who that white man was is not known—and 
Boston heard many such stories that proved 
untrue. As Governor Winthrop once wrote: 
“Indeed, it was so usual to have false news 
brought from all parts that we were very doubt¬ 
ful of the most probable reports.” Perhaps that 
remark applies to another Boston report, of 1642, 
as well, which report or rumor ran that Indians 
had been robbing the houses of the white men 
here and had “taken away their powder and 
guns.” On the whole it is very clear that for 45 
years after the settlement was founded by Vines 
there was absolute peace with the Indians. This 
is in bright contrast to the fact that the partner of 
Vines, John Oldham, was killed by Indians in 
Rhode Island in 1636 and that Massachusetts 
and Connecticut had a bloody Indian war (the 
Pequot War) in 1637. 

The good relations with the Indians, es¬ 
tablished by Vines, continued for fifteen years 
after Major William Phillips came. In fact, 
Phillips seems to have gone out of his way to be 
friendly. Although the settlement had already 
been established for a full generation, Phillips 
was careful in May of 1664 to purchase from an 
Indian chief all title that was claimed by the 
Indians to the land between the Saco and 
Kennebunk rivers and stretching from the sea to 
Salmon Falls—a distance of twenty miles. In the 
deed still on record at Alfred, the Indian chief 
describes himself as “Mogg Hegone of Sacoe 
River, sunn(son) and heyre (heir) to Walter 
Higgon, Sagamore of the sayd River but now 
deceased.” This was the famous Mogg whom 


the poet Whittier later wrote about in his story- 
poem called “Mogg Megone” (though he took 
great liberties with actual history in his writing) 
and the same chief for whom the great rock at the 
foot of Cataract Falls in Saco was long known as 
“the rock of Mogg Megone.” Major Phillips 
dealt with other Indians also. From a chief 
named Fluellen he bought (in 1661) a piece of 
land eight miles square (and covering some 
38,000 acres) taking in the present Sanford, 
Alfred, and Waterborough—a district once 
known as Phillipstown. From still another In¬ 
dian named Hobinowill he bought the land from 
Hollis and Limington—the latter town, by the 
way, being long known as Phillipsburg. Major 
Phillips also bought what he thought was a silver 
mine when, in 1664, he purchased from an 
Indian chief named Meeksombe three rocky 
hills on the west side of the Saco River near what 
were called the “great falls” which in turn were 
30 miles or more above the falls at Biddeford. 
This Indian named Meeksombe was better known 
by the white men as Captain Sunday, though 
why he was called that is not known, and the 
three rocky hills were known as Sunday’s Rocks 
for a full 100 years. An old document describes 
them as “chiefly white but mixed with Izinglass,” 
and it was the shining mica or isinglass that made 
the men of Major Phillips’ day think there was 
silver “in them thar hills.” In fact, so sure was 
Major Phillips that he sold portions of his “silver 
mine” to friends in Boston. And the McArthur 
Library has a copy of a deed made in 1673 in 
which a “one sixteenth Part of the Silver Mines" 
was sold by Phillips with “the consent of Bridget 
his Wife.” The old deed begins solemnly: “To 
all Christian People to whom this present Deed 
of Sale shall come. Major William Phillips of 
Winter Harbor in the Province of Mayne in New 
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England in America, sendeth Greeting in our 
Lord God everlasting.” 

It is the first recorded mining specula¬ 
tion in Biddeford history. But before the “mine" 
could be worked (and found to have no silver) an 
Indian war had struck. 

This war, known to history as King 
Philip’s War, began in Massachusetts in June of 
1675. At first the Indians here refused to join the 
Massachusetts Indians in attacking the white 
men. And it was not until September of that year 
that trouble began here. One of Biddeford’s 
oldest legends explains that trouble. It is the 
legend of Squando’s Curse. 

Squando is one of the most tantalizing 
figures in our Indian history. He is described as 
“the Sagamore (or Chief) of the Saco Indians” 
and is said to have been a frequent visitor in the 
homes of the white men here. He is also said to 
have been a grave and dignified man, and among 
the Indians he was regarded as a powerful 
“powow” or magician. Just when he became 
chief of his tribe is not known, but it could not 
have been long before the outbreak of the war. 
One significant thing is that in all the land 
purchases made by Major Phillips of the Indians, 
between 1660 and 1670, the name of Squando 
does not appear. In the war itself he appears as 
the most cruel and savage of the Indian leaders, 
and yet in at least one instance he showed a very 
kindly disposition toward the white men. In this 
instance Squando came across a young white 
girl who had been captured by Indians farther 
north in Maine and personally took the girl from 
the Indians and delivered her safe and unharmed 
to the nearest white settlement. He appears 
abruptly in our history and disappears just as 
abruptly. And no white man of the time seems 
to have known him well enough, or been suffi¬ 
ciently interested, to really study him. All ac¬ 
counts agree that he was suddenly changed from 
friendship to bitter enmity by something that 
happened on the Saco River in the spring or 
summer of 1675. The place of the happening 
must have been just belowFactory Island, which 


was then known as Indian Island, because it was 
an Indian camping ground each Spring and Sum¬ 
mer. The first version of the happening appeared 
in a book published in Boston in 1677—so that 
the legend is probably the oldest Biddeford 
legend in print This is the way it was told in 
1677, barely two years after the happening: 

The chief actor, or rather the beginner of all the 
mischiefs, is one Squando, the Sagamore of Saco 
Indians, whose squaw, as was said, was abused by a 
rude and indiscreet act of some English seamen, the 
last Summer, 1675, who either overset the canoe 
wherein the said squaw and her child were sailing in 
a river thereabouts, or else to try whether the children 
of the Indians (as they had heard) could swim as 
natur ally as any other creature, wittingly cast her 
child into the water. But the squaw immediately 
diving into the water after it, fetched it up from the 
bottom of the river—yet it falling out within a while 
after (that) the said child died (which it might have 
done if no such affront had been offered) the said 
Squando, father of the child, hath been so provoked 
thereat that he hath ever since set himself to do all the 
mischief he can to theEnglish in those parts, and was 
never as yet since that time truly willing to be 
reconciled, although he is said to have sent home 
some that were taken captive the last year. 

It is very likely that there was some such 
happening, because it was an early belief with 
the white men that Indians swam as naturally as 
animals and without being taught. John Josselyn, 
in fact, makes the direct statement that “they (the 
Indians) can swim naturally, striking their pawes 
under their throat like a dog, and not spreading 
the Arms as we do.” By which he meant, of 
course, that the Indians swam “doggy fashion” 
while the white men used the breast stroke. Such 
incidents also may have happened elsewhere, 
for a similar story of this same war is a part of the 
folklore of New Hampshire and told in connec¬ 
tion with the legends of the Piscataqua River. 
But the Biddeford legend has one feature not 
shared by the New Hampshire story, which is 
that Squando not only began a war, but as a great 
powow or magician he laid a curse on the Saco 
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River that each year the river would claim three 
white lives (by drowning) until all the white men 
were driven from the banks of the Saco River. 
And people still speak each Summer of the 
Saco’s three yearly drownings and watch to see 
if the curse holds true. 

But whatever the cause that made the 
local Indians and Squando join in King Philip’s 
War, the fact remains that there had been enough 
warning signs that Summer to let Major Phillips 
fortify his home. The probable appearance of his 
home before the war is shown on page 80. In 
fortifying it, he most probably erected a palisade 
of stout planks or legs around it, with the comers 
built out into what were called “flankers,” so that 
the Indians could not creep up under the palisade 
and take shelter. 

Across the river, near where the railroad 
crosses Common Street in Saco, stood the home 
of John Bonython, and to that home there came 
one day a friendly Indian who warned Captain 
John that strange Indians had come from the 
west and were persuading the local Indians to an 
attack. Evidently Major Phillips had made a 
thorough job of fortifying his house, because 
Bonython left his own home at once (though he 
was supposed to have fortified it) and crossed 
the river with his family to take shelter with 
Major Phillips. It was well he did, because just 
a day or two later—on a Saturday morning, 
September 18th, 1675—the people in the Phillips’ 
house saw flames and smoke shoot up on the 
other side of the river and knew then that the 
Indians had come and had set fire to the Bonython 
house. From the hill on Peirson’s Lane they 
would have had an excellent view, and it was a 
valuable warning. For other Indians had gotten 
undetected across the river and within half an 
hour would have taken the Phillips home by 
surprise if it had not been for the warning given 
by the burning Bonython house. This is the way 
the story of the attack was told within a year after 
it occurred. It appears in the same book with the 
Squando story, printed in Boston in 1677. 

Upon the eighteenth of September, about 11 o'clock 


thoseat Major Phillips garrison saw Capt. Bonython’s 
house on fire, which by the good providence of God 
was to them as the firing a beacon giving them notice 
to look to themselves, their enemies being now 
come; otherwise they might, to their great disadvan¬ 
tage, have been too suddenly surprised. For within 
half an hour after, they (the Indians) were upon 
them.. 

A sentinel placed in a chamber (on the 
second floor) gave notice that he saw an Indian by 
the fence near a cornfield. Major Phillips, not will¬ 
ing to believe till he might see with his own eyes, ran 
hastily upstairs, and another of his men coming after 
him cried, ‘Major, what do you mean? Do you 
intend to be killed?’ at which words he (the Major) 
turned from the window out of which he was looking 
(and probably leaning) just as a bullet struck him on 
the shoulder, grazing it but without breaking the 
bone. The Indians upon the shot, thinking he had 
been slain, gave a great shout. 

With the shout the Indians began to show 
themselves all around the house, and the white 
men saw that they were entirely surrounded. 
“Whereupon they instantly fired on the enemy 
from all quarters, and from the flankers of the 
fortification, so as they wounded the Captain of 
the Indians who, presently leaving the assault, 
retired three or four miles from the place where 
he soon after died (as the white men later 
learned).” In the house itself “one of the best 
men was soon after disabled from any further 
service, by a wound he received in one of the 
vollies made by the assailants; but that did not in 
the least daunt the rest of the defenders, who 
continued still to fire upon the enemy. This 
dispute lasted about an hour, after which the 
enemy disparing to take the house by assault, 
thought upon a device how to bum it.” 

It is interesting to recall how desperate 
must have seemed the situation just them. There 
were 50 people crowded into the Phillips’ home, 
but only ten were “able hands,” and another five 
were so aged or so young that their help was very 
limited. And outside, and all around, were 
nearly 100 Indians—with no other white men 
nearer than those at the Pool, and those not 
daring to leave the Pool for fear of Indian am- 
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bush. The Indians, incidentally, must have been 
very sure of themselves and very well acquainted 
with the isolation of the defenders. Major Phillips 
had evidently been building a little separate 
settlement around the Peirson Lane district for 
the old book records that the Indians’ next step 
was to bum “the house of one of his tenants” and 
then his sawmill (that had been built and oper¬ 
ated by his son-in-law, Captain John Alden) 
which stood somewhere on theriverbank nearby. 
In setting these fires the Indians were “hoping to 
draw them (the white men) out of the garrison to 
put out the fire, but missing their purpose in that, 
they called out: ‘You English cowardly dogs, 
come out and quench the fire.’” All that Satur¬ 
day afternoon the Indians continued their shoot¬ 
ing and taunting. “The besieged hoped for relief 
from the (other) towns but none came, the Major 
still encouraging his men to hold out which they 
manfully did all that night, when they were 
alarmed almost every half hour. Betweenwhiles 
they could hear their axes and other instruments, 
knocking about the mills. Those within the 
house conceived they (the Indians) were prepar¬ 
ing some engine wherewith to bum the house, 
which really was the case. About four o’clock in 
the morning, at the sitting of the moon, he (the 
Major) saw a cart with four wheels, having a 
barricade built in the fore part to keep off shot, 
and filled with combustible matter (birch rinds, 
straw, powder) and with poles 20 feet long ready 
to fire the house. He (the Major) bid them let the 
Indians drive it within pistol shot, before they 
made any shot against them; his men were a little 
discouraged at the sight of this engine, but he bid 
them be of good courage and use means, putting 
their trust in God who he was confident would 
relieve them.” 

The Indians apparently had built the cart 
somewhere in the vicinity of the present Liberty 
Square. The white men watched while the 
Indians began to push the cart nearer, sheltered 
by the barricade or shield they had built on the 
front of the cart. A small brook then ran down 


the hill near the Phillips’ house, and the cart in 
crossing it, made unwieldy by the barricade, 
caught one wheel in the mud and twisted side¬ 
ways so that the Indians behind the cart and 
shield were exposed. Instantly the white men 
“fired upon them out of the right flanker, and 
having so fair a shot upon them, and not being 
above pistol shot from the place, they killed six 
of the enemy and wounded 15—as they found 
afterwards.” This mishap discouraged the Indi¬ 
ans, and “at sunrise those within the house es¬ 
pied 40 of them marching away, but how many 
more were in the company they could not tell.” 

After it seemed certain that the Indians 
had gone, Major Phillips sent a message to the 
settlers at Winter Harbor, asking for help. But 
Sunday passed, and Monday, and no help came. 
The powder and shot for the heavy muskets was 
almost exhausted, and the people in the garrison 
told Major Phillips that they would not stay any 
longer. So on Tuesday morning, all the 50 
people of whom about fifteen were men and 
boys) made their way cautiously down to the 
Pool. And about two weeks later, the Indians 
reappeared and burned all houses on both sides 
of the river down to its mouth. Only the houses 
at Winter Harbor were left. 

This is the most vivid and detailed story 
of Biddeford ’ s Indian history. After the burning 
of their homes. Major Phillips and Captain John 
Bonython went to Massachusetts—Captain John 
to Marblehead and the Major to Boston. It is 
very probable that the stoiy printed in Boston in 
1677 (and which has been quoted here) was told 
by Major Phillips himself. None of the white 
men were killed, and none fatally wounded. 
Major Phillips’ wound, at the beginning of the 
fight, proved not dangerous. But he lost his 
home, his mill, and the other buildings on his 
development. He never returned here. 

It is interesting that this first Indian war, 
which lasted for three years (1675-1678), was 
the only war directly between the Indians and the 
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early settlers. All the later wars were part of the 
European feuds between England and France. 
And the forces on both sides, in those later wars, 
were made up alike of Indians and white men, 
fighting against other Indians joined with other 
white men. 

This first war was also the only Indian 
war that was concluded by a treaty in which the 
white settlers agreed to pay tribute to the Indians. 
In this case, when the treaty was signed in 1678 
at Casco (now Portland) the white settlers along 
the coast, from Kittery to the Kennebec, agreed 
to pay the Indians “one peck of com annually for 
each family, by way of acknowledgement to the 
Indians for the possession of their lands.” 
Squando was one of the leading Indian 
sagamores, and maybe it was his contriving that 
Major Phillips was ordered to pay more than 
anyone else—the Major having to pay a bushel 
of com, where others paid only a peck. 


They (the Indians) having lately about 
Sacoe affronted our English inhabitants there by 
threatening of them, as also killinge their doggs: 
but more particularly in that On Friday and Lord’s 
Day last they have gathered all their com, and are 
removed both pack and packidge. A word to the 
wise is enough. 

This was in early August, of 1685, and 
the fact that the Indians should harvest their com 
so early and move away certainly looked omi¬ 
nous. But the trouble seems to have blown over, 
and for three years more there was peace. 

And when the trouble did come, it was 
Massachusetts that made it—not Maine. Gover¬ 
nor Andros of Boston, in 1688, a bitterly hated 
man, went out of his way to provoke trouble by 
plundering and destroying the trading post on 
the Penobscot River that was the property of 
Baron de St. Castine who had manied the daugh¬ 
ter of the leading Indian chief in northern Maine. 





TJ _EX! 


This is probably the type of early musket used by Major Phillips and his men in the battle with the Indians in 1675. It was 
loaded through the muzzle. 


After the peace treaty of 1678 there was 
a period of about ten years before the next war 
broke out—the war called “King William’ s War” 
after William of Orange who was king of En¬ 
gland at the time. But it was an uneasy peace. 
The town records were not kept between 1675 
and 1680; when they began again it was because 
enough people had come back and begun to 
build homes and mills again. There was an 
Indian disturbance at Wells in 1681; in 1685 
there was a report in New Hampshire that the 
Indians on the Saco were making trouble, and an 
old letter reveals how closely the Indians were 
watched: 


Governor Andros was soon removed, but the 
people of Maine were left to pay the price of the 
enmity he had stirred up. The Indian chief, 
father-in-law of the Baron, took up the quarrel; 
it spread to other tribes. The Indians here com¬ 
plained that the annual tribute of com, provided 
for in the treaty of 1678, was not being paid. 
They also said that the fishing of the white men 
in the Saco River—in which they used large nets 
and seines—was disturbing their fishing. And 
the owner of a sawmill that stood at Cataract 
Falls in Saco, Mr. Benjamin Blackman (the falls, 
incidentally, were long known as Blackman’s 
Falls) made the mistake of ordering soldiers to 
arrest here some “sixteen or twenty Indians who 
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had been most active in the former war” on 
suspicion that they were planning another out¬ 
break. That autumn two families (named Bar- 
row and Bussy) li ving near Winter Harbor, were 
cut off by the Indians and carried away as cap¬ 
tives. And for ten years thereafter, there was 
constant trouble and danger. 

In 1689 an Indian attack occurred on a 
Sunday in April, but nothing is known of the 
details. A few months later four local young 
men were ambushed and killed by the Indians, 
and a party of 24 men hunting for the bodies were 
caught in a swamp by the Indians and had six 
killed. In the next year (1690) came the bloody 
attack at Berwick, and a fort was captured at 
Falmouth (Portland), which so alarmed the people 
at Cape Elizabeth and Scarboro that they fled to 
the Saco River for safety. In September of that 
year a party of soldiers saw smoke from a burn¬ 
ing house on the east bank of the river, and going 
to see what caused it they surprised Indians on 
the opposite bank. Three Indians were found on 
the same side with the soldiers; they tried to 
escape across the river in a canoe, and one (who 
stood up so he could paddle better) was killed by 
a shot and in falling broke the canoe so that all 
three Indians perished—to the cheers of the 
soldiers. Up at the Falls, probably on what is 
now Factory Island, there was a noted Indian 
known as Robin Doney (and commonly called 
“Old Doney”) who had a white man as prisoner. 
Hearing the guns, Doney made his prisoner get 
in a canoe and paddled down river—probably 
thinking he was going to get still another pris¬ 
oner. But when he saw the soldiers, Old Doney 
drove his canoe hard against the opposite bank, 
and as it grounded he gave one big leap that 
carried him clear over the head of the white man 
(who was sitting in the canoe’s bow), and when 
he landed on shore Old Doney certainly didn’t 
waste time getting under cover and back with the 
other Indians. The one happy man in the whole 
proceedings was the white man whom Doney 
left behind in the canoe and who thus escaped 
captivity. It is interesting to know that four years 
later (in August 1694) Old Doney himself was 


taken prisoner at the stone fort that in the mean¬ 
time had been built on the river bank just about 
where the power plant of the Pepperell Mills 
now stands. And he couldn’t jump over the 
walls of that fort. 

There was constant ambush and small 
raids, but no big attack in this warlike that on the 
Phillips’ home in the other war. Two soldiers 
from the stone fort were killed one year, and the 
next year five more were killed, because in going 
on a trip outside the fort they made the mistake 
of returning the same way and so were am¬ 
bushed. The wise old Indian-fighters made it a 
rule never to go back by the same way they 
came—for it made it too easy for the Indians to 
simply wait for their return and catch them in an 
ambush. 

But out of this long and tiresome war 
came two stories often told in after times. The 
first of these stories was told in Boston at the 
time by the famous Puritan, Cotton Mather. 
Three soldiers from the stone fort had been sent 
to Cow Island (which was then much larger and 
more important than now) to cut firewood for the 
u se of the fort. As a guard, a Lieutenant Pendleton 
Fletcher (Fletcher’s Neck, at the Pool, still bears 
his name) was sent with his two sons to keep an 
eye out for Indians. Unfortunately, however, the 
three got more interested in shooting birds than 
in watching—with the result that the Indians 
were able to kill the soldiers cutting wood and to 
capture the three Fletchers. Cotton Mather tells 
the rest of the story in this way: 

The Indians carrying these three captives 
down the river in oneof their canoes, Lieut. Lanabee 
(who was abroad with a scout) waylaid them, and 
firing on the foremost of the canoes that had three 
men (Indians) in it, they all three fell and sank in the 
river of death. Several were killed aboard the other 
canoes, and the rest ran their canoes ashore and 
escaped on the other side of the river. One of the 
Fletchers, when all the Indians with him were 
killed, was delivered out of the hands which had 
made a prisoner of him, though his poor father 
afterwards died among them. 

It is in this war that a new note is evi- 
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dent—the Indians were paying more attention to 
taking prisoners than they were in killing. They 
had discovered that prisoners were more valu¬ 
able than scalps. Kind-hearted people in Canada, 
seeing the forlorn prisioners with the Indians, 
had begun to buy their freedom. Others not so 
kind-hearted bought them as servants or—if 
they thought the family had money—as a specu¬ 
lation against a possible ransom. As domestic 
servants, young girls and boys were especially 
prized and were in constant danger of being 
carried off. Some pathetic notes came out of 
these old times, like the will of the man living in 
York who in 1695 made this provision in his 
will: 

Item: Unto my Dear Daughter now in Cap¬ 
tivity with the Indians, Dorothy Milbury, I will and 
give the sum of five pounds, In Case she returns by 
Gods good Providence from Captivity, but not ‘till 
then to be paid; which Legacy I intend not payable 
by my son at all if she never return. 

This new practice and value in captives 
explains the remarkable case of the son of the 
Lieutenant Pendleton Fletcher who escaped from 
the Indians. The Lieutenant was carried off to 
Canada where he died within two years and 
where apparently the other son remained. But 
the one who escaped (who was also named 
Pendlteon Fletcher) made almost a habit of be¬ 
ing captured. Just twelve years later (in 1710 
and during the third Indian war) he was captured 
at Winter Harbor, and the statement was then 
made that it was the fourth time he had been an 
Indian prisoner and either escaped or been ran¬ 
somed. 

This note of taking captives is apparent 
in the famous story of the Scamman Mug. The 
story, as told in 1830 by the granddaughter of the 
boy who had carried the mug (and who had heard 
the boy—when her grandfather—tell the story 
himself) runs as follows: 

When Samuel Scamman was about ten 
years old, as his granddaughter has often heard 
him relate, he was sent one day by his mother with 
a mug of beer to his father and brother, who were 


at work on a piece of marsh in the neighborhood of 
the lower ferry. He had not gone far from the house 
when he discovered a number of Indians at a distance 
and immediately ran back to inform his mother. He 
regained the house and wished to fasten the doors and 
windows, but his mother prevented, saying that the 
Indians would certainly kill them if he did. They 
soon came into the house asked the good woman 
where her sanap (husband) was. She refused to 
inform them, when they threatened to carry her off 
alone: but they promised, if she would discover 
where he was, to take them together without harm. 
She then told them. After destroying much of the 
furniture in the house, breaking many articles on a 
flat stone by the door, and emptying the featherbeds 
to secure the sacks, they went away with the prison¬ 
ers toward the marsh where they succeeded in cap¬ 
turing Mr. Scamman and his other son. A boy named 
Robinson, who had been for the team, as he was 
returning perceived the savages in time to make his 
escape. Mounting a horse, with only his garters for 
a bridle, he rode up to what is now called Gray’s 
Point, swam the horse to Cow Island, and leaving 
him there swam to the opposite shore and reached the 
fort in safety. 

He found only a few old men and women in 
possession of the place. The guns were immediately 
fired to alarm the soldiers belonging to the fort, who 
were at work some distance off. The women in the 
meantime put on men’s clothes and showed them¬ 
selves about the fort so that they could be seen by the 
Indians who had come up to the opposite island 
(Factory Island). Deceived by the women’s strategem 
(supposing the fort to be well manned, as they after¬ 
wards acknowledged) the Indians did not venture an 
attack but drew off with a number of prisoners beside 
Scamman and his family. 

As the peace took place soon after, the 
prisoners were all restored, having probably about 
one year in captivity. Mr. Scamman on his return 
found his house in precisely the condition in which it 
had been left. Even the mug of beer, which Samuel 
(the ten-year-old boy) had placed on the dresser, was 
found remaining there. The mug is still in existence. 

It is a handsome article of brown ware, with the 
Figure and name of King William stamped upon it. 

That story was written in 1830. The mug 
had probably been made about 1690. The 
Scamman home was on the Saco side of the 
river, about opposite Ferry Lane. And Gray’s 
Point, where the Robinson boy forced his horse 
(which he rode bareback) to swim the river, is 
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the point of land on the Saco side just about 
opposite George Street in Biddeford. The inci¬ 
dent took place in 1698—nearly 250 years ago. 

Peace was signed in January 1699. But 
just four years later a third war broke out (called 
Queen Anne’s War, after the English Queen 
Anne) that lasted another ten years—or until 
1713. 



The Stone Fort 


This is the fort to which the Robinson 
boy rode and swam, to carry the alarm. On its 
walls the women showed themselves, dressed in 
men’s clothes, to deceive the Indians. The 
drawing was made by an English military engi¬ 
neer in 1699, and not more than two years after 
the Indians carried off the Scammans. 

The fort was built in 1693 and was the 
only fort here until after 1700. It stood on the 
high bank of the river just above where the Main 
Street bridge is now and about where the 
Pepperell power plant stands. The gully shown 
to the right was the outlet of a brook of which one 
branch came down just behind the line of the 
present Alfred Street, and another branch came 
down from near St. Joseph’s Hall and across 
Main, Stone, and York streets. The line of trees 
in the background was on what was later called 
Biddeford Heights and about on the line of the 
present Birch Street. 


The ground plan of the fort is shown below, as drawn by 
the same engineer in 1699. 

a Main watch tower 
b Rear watch tower 

1 Captain's house 

2 Storehouse for goods used in trading with 

Indians 

3,4,5 Soldiers’ barracks 
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But before dealing with the next war 
there are two other stories that need telling. 
They show very clearly that in all the constant 
danger from Indians there was still plenty of 
other interest in the life of the people. The first 
story concerns Captain John Alden, son-in-law 
of Major Phillips, who in 1692 was accused in 
Boston of witchcraft. Sent to Salem for trial, 
Captain Alden was taken before the three mag¬ 
istrates (one of them an ancestor of the American 
writer, Nathaniel Hawthorne) who were investi¬ 
gating the charges of witchcraft made by (as was 
proved later) silly and hysterical girls. Alden 
was a distinguished man. He had been an Indian 
fighter and a naval commander; he was then 
about 70 years old. And this is the ordeal he 
faced, as told in an old writing of that time. 

Those Wenches being present, who plaid 
(played) their jugling tricks, falling down, crying 
out, and staring in Peoples Faces; the Magistrates 
demanded of them who it was of all the People in 
the Room that hurt them? One of these Accusers 
pointed several limes at one Captain Hill, there 
present, but spake nothing; the same Accuser had a 
Man standing at her back to hold her up; he stooped 
down to her ear, then she cried out, Aldin, Aldin, 
afflicted her. One of the Magistrates asked her if 
she had ever seen Aldin; she answered no; he asked 
her how she knew it was Aldin? She said the Man 
told her so. 

Then all were ordered to go down into the 
Street, where a Ring was made; and the same 
Accuser cried out, ‘There stands Aldin, a bold 
fellow with his Hat on before the Judges, he sells 
Powder and Shot to the Indians and French....’ 
Then was Aldin committed to the Marshal’s Cus¬ 
tody, and his Sword taken from him; for they (the 
girls) said he afflicted them with his Sword. After 
some hours Aldin was sent for to the Meeting¬ 
house in the Village before the Magistrates, who 
required Alden to stand upon a Chair, to the open 
view of all the People. 

The Accusers cried out that Aldin did 
pinch them, then when he stood upon the Chair, in 
the sight of all the People, a good way distant from 
them, one of the Magistrates bid the Marshal to 
hold open Aldin’s hands, that he might not pinch 
those Creatures (by magic or witchcraft).... Aldin 
asked them why they should think that he should 
come to that Village to afflict those persons that he 


never knew or saw before? ...They bid Aldin look 
upon the Accusers, which he did, and then they fell 
down. 

On the strength of such testimony the 
magistrates solemnly ordered Captain Alden 
taken back to Boston and put in prison. All bail 
was refused for him, and he stayed in prison for 
fifteen weeks until his friends, convinced that he 
was in danger of being put to death (as other 
innocent men and women were at that time), 
persuaded the Captain to escape. And when the 
witchcraft accusers were finally exposed as the 
hysterical and malicious frauds that they were, 
the name of Captain Alden was officially cleared 
(in April 1693) of all the charges so falsely made 
against him. He lived nearly ten years longer 
(until 1702). He had often visited here at the 
Major Phillips’ home; it is very certain that the 
story of his ordeal in the witchcraft craze in 
Salem would have reached here and been much 
discussed. And it is a fair inference that the 
people here, hearing of Captain Alden’s ordeal 
and danger, must have concluded that it was 
possibly less dangerous here (in spite of the 
Indians) than it was in Salem exposed to the 
witch-hunters. There is nothing in Biddeford 
history or legend to match the ignorance, malice, 
and sheer stupidity of the Salem witchcraft craze. 
And Biddeford can be justly proud of the con¬ 
trast. 

The second story deals with a ship¬ 
launching at the Pool in 1696—just a year before 
the Fletchers (Pendleton and his two sons) were 
captured by the Indians. Whether this was the 
first launching or not, known here, no one can be 
sure. Though it is probable that there had been 
other launchings, since the letter quoted below 
does not show the launching to be any unusual 
occurrence. The whole story can be read be¬ 
tween the lines of a letter written by Colonel 
William Pepperell (father of the better-known 
Sir William Pepperell) to a Captain John Hill 
who was apparently Pepperell’s agent. The 
letter is addressed to Captain John Hill, at Fort 
Mary and shows that fort to have been built 
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before 1700. It stood on the hill commanding the 
entrance to Biddeford Pool. The sloop men¬ 
tioned in the letter was apparently being built 
nearby. This is the letter: 


Jittery Toint, 9jpvember 12,1696 
Captain 9hd: 

Sir: ‘With much trouble I have, gotten 
men and sent for the stoop, and desire you to 
dispatch them with all speed, for, if alt things be 
ready, they may befitted to leave in two days as 
wed as in seven years. If you and the carpenter 
thinJiit convenient, and the ground has not too 
much descent, I thinfit may be safer and better 
to bend her sails before you launch her, so as to 
leave immediately. ‘But I shall leave it to your 
management, and desire you to hasten them day 
and night; for, Sir, it will be dangerous tarrying 
there, on account of hostile savages in the vicin¬ 
ity, and it will be very expensive to keep the men 
on pay. 

I send you a barrel of rum, and there is a 
caskofwine tolaunchzvith. So, withmy services 
to yourself and lady, hoping they are all in good 
health, as I am at present, who are your humble 
servant at command, 

‘WILLIAM BTJPPEX3&LL 


That barrel and that cask illustrate a 
custom of the day, and there can be no doubt that 
the launching of that sloop (almost 250 years 
ago) was a great success. On such occasions it 
was considered necessary that not only should 
the water be wet, but the workmen and specta¬ 
tors should be well wet also. Or maybe Colonel 
Pepperell thought they would launch the sloop at 
low tide—and need the extra moisture. 

Incidentally, while the Pepperell name is 
invariably spelled with only one “r” both in 
Biddeford and Saco, there is no doubt that Colo¬ 
nel William, and Sir William, his son, wrote the 


name as signed above—with the double “r.” But 
spellings were not as fixed then, as they are now, 
and even in the Pepperell family the spelling 
varied. There is still on record in York County 
a deed executed in 1727 by Colonel William and 
his wife Margery. Side by side the Colonel and 
his wife signed the document. But the Colonel 
signed his name “Pepperreir while his wife 
spelled it “Peprell” in her signature, and on the 
same document. 



The drawing is made from an oldprint that dates 
from just a few years after the launching at the Pool. The 
print shows a typical sloop of the time. 

In June of 1703 a great meeting between 
Indians and white men was held in what is now 
Portland. The meeting was held to prevent, if 
possible, any outbreak of war. But the atmo¬ 
sphere was such that the white officials attend¬ 
ing the meeting quietly arranged to seat them¬ 
selves between the various Indian chiefs and not 
in a separate body. It was well that they took 
such a precaution, because after the meeting was 
over it was suggested that all the muskets be 
fired to celebrate the end of the meeting. And 
when the round was fired, it was discovered that 
all the Indian muskets had been loaded with 
bullets—but the Indians had seen no chance to 
fire at the whites without hitting their own 
sagamores or chiefs. And although the meeting 
ended with very “solemn professions of friend¬ 
ship,” there was savage warfare all along this 
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coast in August of that same year. Every settle¬ 
ment from Portland to Wells was attacked, and 
the leader of the enemy raiding party later claimed 
that 300 of the English settlers had been killed. 

In this attack the stone fort at the Falls (whose 
picture is shown on page 88) was able to beat off 
the Indians, although eleven of the garrison were 
killed and 24 prisoners were carried off by the 
Indians. There was also an Indian attack at or 
near the Pool, but no real story has come down 
regarding it. In December of that same year, five 
of the inhabitants here, cutting down trees for 
firewood, were waylaid by the Indians, and three 


were killed. 

In 1705 a Captain Hill was sent from Canada 
to arrange for the ransom and return of prisoners. 
He had been taken prisoner himself, and he 
reported that at that time there were 114 prison¬ 
ers held by the French and 70 more known to be 
held by the Indians. It is probable that most of 
these prisoners came from along the Maine 
coast. This was a bitterly fought war, and it is the 
first in which there is local mention of prisoners 
being tortured by the Indians. It was in this war 
also that the governments of Massachusetts (of 
which Maine was a part) and New Hampshire 
offered a bounty of 20 English pounds ($100) for 
every Indian prisoner under ten years of age and 
a bounty of 40 pounds ($200) for every older 
Indian taken—or for his scalp! 

Three stories have come down to us from this 
war. The first dates from about 1705 and runs as 


follows: 


About this time Ebenezer Hill and his 
wife Abigail (they lived in Biddeford at the head of 
Ferry Lane and had just recently been married) 
were carried into captivity. Several Indians who 
professed to be friendly, and who were frequently in 
the houses of the inhabitants, called at Mr. Hill’s in 
the usual manner one morning and partook of some 
food which was offered them. 

They left the house but soon after re¬ 
turned. Finding Mr. Hill gone, they told his wife 
that they must make her a prisoner. They proceeded 
toplunder such articles from the house as they could 
conveniently carry away and to destroy others. 
When Mr. Hill came back he found his wife secured 


(having her arms lied) and the savages employed in 
emptying a feather bed (to secure the bed-tick). He 
gave himself into their hands (so that he and his wife 
would not be separated), and the Indians decamped 
with the prisoners. They were carried to Canada 
where they remained for three years, Their oldest 
son, Ebenezer, was bom either in Canada or while 
they were on their return. He was familiarly called 
the Frenchman in after years (because he was sup¬ 
posed to have been bom while his parents were 
nrisoners in Canada). 


Two years later, in 1707, there was a 
curious battle at Winter Harbor that might be 
called thefirst(andonly)navalbatdein Biddeford 
history. The fullest account gives the story thus: 

Much the boldest movement made this 
year was on the 21 st of September by a party of 150 
Indians, coming in 50 canoes to Winter Harbor, 
Here they attempted to take possession of two 
shallops lying at anchor, while Captain Austin, Mr. 
Harmon, John Cole, sergeant of the gamson, and 
five others were on board. By waiting till the enemy 
was near, and then firing all at once, they (the white 
men) threw the savage flotilla into great confusion. 
Recovering themselves, the Indians returned a dis¬ 
charge of musketry with so much spirit that our men 
were forced to abandon one of the shallops; and 
entering the other, cut her cables, endevored to 
spread the sails, and put to sea. 

The rest of the story is told in the words 
of one of the men who took part, but whose name 
is unknown: 


The Indians, instantly taking possession 
of the little prize, had up the mainsail before ours 
was half mast; and plied their oars and paddles so 
dexterously on each side as to render their pursuit 
fearful. Their bark, however, was a dull sailer, and 
themselves unskilful mariners; and when they saw 
they were falling astern (of the white men’s shallop), 
a number of them in a dozen canoes, by means of 
fishlines, undertook to tow her ahead. In the chase, 
a breath of air breezed up and by hauling her too 
near the wind, she came several times to stays— 
which greatly retarded her progress. A perpetual 
firing was kept up by the parties on each other; and 
so near together were they at times—so smart was 
the skirmish—and so daring the Indians that they 
attempted to seize the blades of the oars as our men 
were rowing. The engagement lasted about three 
hours; and when the chase ceased, our men had 
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scarcely five charges of powder left. Our loss was 
only one man, Benjamin Daniel, fatally wounded, 
who exclaimed: ‘I am a dead man, but give me a gun 
to kill one more before I go! ’ Yet the brave man had 
not strength to fire. About nine of the enemy were 
killed in this well-fought skirmish, and twice as 
many wounded. 


Another account says that there was a 
boy who helped the eight men escape with the 
one small sailboat. But even with the boy added, 
it seems that 150 Indians would have been a 


The running chase and battle, inciden¬ 
tally, must have taken place in the area between 
the couth of the Pool and the chain of islands 
(Wood, Basket, and Stage) that made up the 
natural harbor shown on the old maps as Winter 
Harbor. 

In 1708, the next year after the battle on 
water between the canoes and the sailboat, the 
stone fort at the Falls was abandoned (probably 
because nearly all residents had left that vicin¬ 
ity), and in the next two years Fort Mary was 
built on the hill overlooking the Gut and the 
Pool. There are indications that there had been 


tough handful for eight men and a boy to escape, 
especially when armed with muskets and close 
enough to “seize and blades of the oars.” But 
that’s the way the story was told, and that is the 
way it has come down to us. In that respect, the 
story has interesting reminders of the story Cap- 


an earlier fort somewhere near, also known as 
Fort Mary, but the evidence is clear that the 
construction done from 1708 to 1710 was so 
large as to constitute a wholly new fort In a 
document of 1715, Fort Mary is described as a 
“Wooden Fort” 
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The fort had barely been finished when 
in August 1710a raiding party of about 50 made 
an attack on Winter Harbor village, killing a 
woman and capturing two men. One of the men 
was Pendleton Fletcher, and it was his fourth 
time as an Indian prisoner. The garrison of Fort 
Mary is said to have ransomed him. But they 
must have cautioned him against letting this 
captivity business get to be a habit! 

The very next week anotherraiding party 
killed three people at Winter Harbor and carried 
away six as captives—but Pendleton doesn’t 
seem to have been one of the six. Maybe he had 
learned at last how to dodge an Indian. 

It was apparently about this time that the 
famous story of Mary Dyer began. The best 
version, written down in 1880 from family tradi¬ 
tion, runs as follows: 

The savages were continually prowling 
around and watching every movement of the set¬ 
tlers. Many who ventured out were slain. Six 
soldiers at Fort Mary, who had been out on the 
beach, were attacked, and after a fierce encounter 
were overpowered by superior numbers; some 
were captured and the others killed. 

Mary Dyer lived on the Neck or at the 
Pool. One day while the men were out fishing she 
saw some Indians coming down the beach toward 
her house. She knew the danger of her situation, 
and she had two small children. With one of the 
children in her arms and the other dinging to her 
dress, she hastened to the Gut A boat was lying 
there, and placing her children in it she seized an 
oar, pushed the boat from land, and glided over the 
Hashing surface like a frightened bird. She landed 
(on the opposite side of the Gut) and secured her 
boat, and while climbing the cliff to reach Fort 
Mary a bullet from an Indian’s musket struck the 
ground near ha-. Shecoollystoppedandputastick 

into the earth to mark the spot. The Indians 
plundered her house, but she (and her children) 
remained safe in the Fort. After the Indians retired 
she went to the spot where the bullet struck, dug it 
out, and it was kept in the family for three genera¬ 
tions as a memorial to her heroism. 

Another version of the legend says that a 
bullet passed through her homespun skirt, with¬ 


out wounding her. And as late as 1901 a writer 
claimed to have seen the skirt, the bullet hole still 
in it, preserved in a Biddeford home. 

Queen Anne’s War ended in Europe in 
1713, and Indian raids stopped here for another 
ten years. In 1717 the town records began again, 
and in 1718 the town was formally named 
Biddeford. From this period date the oldest 
houses that still survive. This was also the 
period when “garrison houses” became impor¬ 
tant here. The principal survivor is the so-called 
Jordan Garrison, now known as the Goldthwait 
House at Hill’s Beach. This house was built as 
early (and perhaps earlier) as 1717 by Captain 
Samuel Jordan, and a description written in 1830 
says that the house “was more strongly fortified 
and secured against the Indians than any other in 
town, being encompassed by a stone wall of 
great strength”—the remains of which are still 
seen (in 1830), Below is a probable view of the 
Goldthwait House as it looked when actively 
used as a garrison house. 



Captain Jordan’s father had been killed 
by Indians, and Captain Jordan himself had been 
a prisoner of the Indians when he was only a boy. 
He learned the Indian language while a prisoner, 
and after he came to Biddeford to live he was 
often used to interpret important messages be¬ 
tween Indians and whites. He was an expert 
marksman, and the Indians knew it. In July of 
1723 he was working in a field somewhere near 
his house. He had his loaded musket with him, 
and when Indians suddenly appeared he took 
aim and threatened to fire. The trouble was, 
however, that he had not brought extra ammuni¬ 
tion—when he fired his musket he would be 
through. Accordingly he kept his musket in a 
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threatening position, just as if he was ready to 
shoot, and began to edge backwards toward his 
garrison. The Indians followed but took good 
care not to get too close—close enough to make 
him shoot. And so he was able to get inside the 
stone wall of the garrison where he could shoot 
and drive them off. 

At another time the Indians managed to 
creep inside the garrison wall before they were 
seen. Captain Jordan was alone with his family 
but at once began to call out as though he were 
telling a number of men to get their muskets. 
The Indians thought he must have at least a 
squad of armed men with him, and they hur¬ 
riedly got outside the garrison wall again. 

Still another story of Captain Jordan runs 
that one day in the woods just back of his home 
he discovered a party of Indians having some 
kind of a party over a calf which they had stolen 
from the Jordan herd. He crept skillfully up 
behind them, close enough to hear and see what 
they were doing. They were seated around the 
dead calf, cutting slices from the flesh, and each 
Indian was saying: “So we will cut Jordan.” It 
was more than Captain Jordan could stand—and 
he sent a charge of shot whizzing through the 
group. One Indian was killed, and the others 
were so startled that they fled through the woods 
without even trying to find out whether the 
Captain was alone or not. In fact, they ran so fast 
that they did not even take their muskets. 

The Indians never did get to kill or cap¬ 
ture Captain Samuel Jordan. He died peacefully 
nearly 30 years later and was buried in the small 
burying ground on the Pool Road, near the 
entrance to the Hill’s Beach Road, where his 
gravestone may still be seen. 

Another story of this time concerns a 
John Stackpole who was walking along the 
beach between the Pool and Fortunes Rocks. He 
suddenly saw Indians in the distance (apparently 
coming from the direction of Fortunes Rocks), 
and he turned and ran toward the Pool. It must 
have been low tide, because Stackpole started to 
wade across the Pool, probably trying to reach 
the Jordan garrison. But one of the Indians 


(well-known to the settlers as Wahwa) waded 
out after Stackpole with the cry, “Boon quarter, 
John. Boon quarter!” by which he meant that 
Stackpole’s life would be spared if he surren¬ 
dered. 

So John Stackpole, finding the Indians 
were getting too close, stopped and surrendered. 
They took him to Canada but travelled so lei¬ 
surely that they spent a Winter on the way, in the 
wilderness near the White Mountains. He fi¬ 
nally was released and got back home after an 
absence of nineteen months. At that, he was 
lucky. Two other men—Nathaniel Tarbox and 
Thomas Haley—were killed by the Indians at 
Winter Harbor in a similar encounter. 

Somewhere about this time a group of 
stories center around another old house still 
standing in Biddeford. On the Pool Road, oppo¬ 
site the the entrance to an old road that once led 
to Fortunes Rocks, stands the Haley House. It is 
known to have been standing since 1730, and 
there are good reasons for believing that it was 
built even earlier, possibly as early as the Jordan 
Garrison, now known as the Goldthwait House. 



The Haley House as it looked about 1880 

Here are the legends of the Haley House, 
as told in 1880: 

Mr. Haley was for many years on 
friendly terms with the Indians and remained in 
his house after many of his neighbors went into 
garrisons. A blockhouse stood in the field of 
John Tarbox, near the water, on the farm adjoin¬ 
ing the Haleys. This was known as the Dyer and 
Tarbox Garrison. Mr. Haley’s neighbors ex- 
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honed him to join them, but believing the natives 
to be friendly he supposed he would be safe. 

One night, however, he was aroused by a 
loud rapping at the door. He arose and unbarred it 
and found that two Indians sought admittance, 
saying they desired to warm themselves. He 
admitted them and kindly kindled the fire in the big 
fireplace. He soon saw that they intended mischief 
and ordered them out, but they reached in the 
fireplace, drew out flaming sticks, and threw them 
around the room, trying to set the house on fire. 
Mr. Haley then seized his musket and, as the 
Indians were armed only with tomahawks, he was 
able to drive them out of the house and into the 
woods while Mrs. Haley managed to put out the 
fires they had started. After that experience the 
Haleys took shelter in the nearby garrison house. 

But from that time the Indian enmity was 
aroused, and they continually tried to waylay him. 
He always went armed (he was a good shot) and 
had several narrow escapes. At this time the 
inhabitants did not fence in their cattle; the grazing 
was in common, and at night the cattle were 
secured in stockades as aprecaution against wolves 
(which still infested the country) as well as a 
protection against the Indians. The cattle wore 
bells, the sound of which each owner could recog¬ 
nize. 

One night Mr. Haley’s cows did not re¬ 
turn with the others, and the family waited anx¬ 
iously till darkness gathered in the forests. Then 
the tinkling of a cow bell could be distinctly heard, 
and it was evident that the animal was not far 
distant So Mr, Haley started out to find her, and 
the people in the garrison could hear the bell grow 
fainter as if the cow was moving away from Haley. 
Then came the sound of a musket shot, and the 
tinkling of the bell stopped. The garrison was 
alarmed; an armed squad hastened in the direction 
of the sound. They soon found the cow—it had 
been killed—and further on lay what was left of 
Mr, Haley. His body had been cut in small pieces. 
The Indians had evidently killed the cow early in 
the day and had used the bell as a decoy to entice 
him out to be killed. This is supposed to have taken 
place about 1724 and not far from the Haley 
House. 

Another legend runs: 

In those trying times the men went armed 
to their labors in the field, and the women guarded 
the garrison. Some stood sentry, while others 
worked at the cards (for wool), the wheel, or the 


loom. One day at this garrison the women at the 
lookout saw several savages secreted near the 
house, evidently listening to leant if the men were 
within. 

The women at first thought to fire a 
signal to call the men home, but fearing they 
would fall into an ambush...they (the women) 
resorted to strategem to terrify the lurking Indians. 
So they placed hats upon poles and showed the 
hats frequently at the windows and above the 
palisades. The Indians were near enough to hear 
the movements within. 

In the upper story of the house was a pile 
of pumpkins. The women collected these at the 
head of the stairs, and the woman with the stron¬ 
gest voice commenced giving commands. Then 
at a given signal the other women, at regular 
intervals, rolled the pumpkins down the stairs. 
This sounded like the footsteps of a squad of men 
rushing out of the house. At the same time (with 
the pumpkins rolling) the women fired their mus¬ 
kets—and the Indians (there were eighteen of 
them) fled to the woods, thinking they had been 
discovered and were about to be attacked by a 
superior force of men. Thus the heroic women 
‘held the fort.’ 


This famous story is told in connection 
with the Haley House, but it may concern the 
nearby garrison house mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing stories of Mr. Haley and the Indians. At all 
events, the incident must have occurred in the 
Haley neighborhood. 

Incidentally a similar story is told in 
New Hampshire about a Mary Corliss who be¬ 
ing necessarily left alone by her husband one 
day, discovered Indians skulking about her iso¬ 
lated home and frightened them off by rolling 
cheese down the cellar stairs. The bumping of 
the large round cheese, like the bumping of the 
pumpkins, frightened off the Indians in this New 
Hampshire legend. The Indians were certainly 
scary, as many old stories show. 

In 1725 came the famous “Lovewell’s 
Fight” in which the remaining Saco Valley Indi¬ 
ans, under their chiefs Paugus, Wahwa, and 
Adeawando, ambushed and almost completely 
wiped out a force of 46 white scalp-hunters near 
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the present Fryeburg. Much false romance has 
been written around this “massacre.” The truth 
is that Captain Lovewell was a professional 
scalp-hunter, a paying business in those days 
when Massachusetts paid $500 for every Indian 
scalp. One of Lovewell’s feats was to kill and 
scalp ten sleeping Indians—for which he was 
paid 1,000 English pounds, or about $5,000. But 
the “massacre” of Lovewell and his men was 
long remembered in Biddeford, because one of 
the survivors made his way here and was healed 
of his wounds. This closed the fourth Indian war 
for Biddeford. 


Fort and Trading Post built in 1730. This fort and trading 
post was built to keep the Indians, coming here to trade 
their furs, away front Biddeford. It was located on the 
river bank, about ten milesfromBiddeford, at Union Falls 


in the district now known as Dayton. There is no record 
that it was ever attacked by Indians. It continued in active 
use until about 1759 when the small cannon in the upper 
story were removed to a fort in Boston Harbor in Massa¬ 
chusetts. The Indians used to call these cannon "thunder 
guns” and were very much afraid of them. 

It is said that the portholes or embrasures in the 
fort and palisade were closed tight by blocks of wood. 
Each block had a long wooden handle and was connected 
with the stockade by apiece of cord. "When the men were 
loading their muskets the block was thrust into the loop 
hole; when ready to fire the block was removed and 
allowed to hang within easy reach.” It was these blocks, 
it is said, that gave the name "block house” to such 
fortifications. The idea was to keep the holes from being 
used by Indians (who might have crept up unseen) to shoot 
through from the outside, at the garrison. The normal 
garrison of this fort was ten soldiers, but in time of danger 
twenty solders were kept in the place. It is not known just 
how accurate this drawing is, but it comes from an old 
book written by a man who knew old residents who had 
seen and lived in the fort. The type of fortification shown 
was one much used during the later Indian wars. 



The Fort and Trading Post Built in 1730 
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In March of 1744 another war broke out 
between France and England. From bitter expe¬ 
rience the people were sure that there would be 
fighting on this side of the ocean also. A diary 
kept by a Portland minister at the time says, in 
fact: "All the thoughts and talk are about war. 
People are everywhere garrisoning.” In 
Biddeford some of the old garrisons were re¬ 
paired, and the town records show that a large 
new refuge was begun whose specifications 
were given as 60 feet square and made with 
planks two inches thick. Two flankers, or watch 
towers, were built at opposite comers—one 
flanker being fifteen feet square and the other ten 
feet square. The planks were built, apparently, 
as a palisade around the town parsonage which 
stood somewhere along the Pool Road and above 
the present Morrill School. 

From another source it is learned that in 
such palisades the planks were sunk three and a 
half feet in the ground and projected ten feet 
above ground. The plan of such a stockade is 
shown below. 


part of the main postroad from Boston. 

Perhaps because of these precautions the 
Indians made no organized attacks here during 
this fifth Indian war that lasted from 1744 to 
1748. But Indians lurked stealthily in the woods, 
particularly along the Pool Road, and it was 
never safe for the people to relax their caution 
and watchfulness. It may be that to this war 
belongs the story of the two Biddeford girls who 
had been living in a garrison house somewhere 
near Ferry Lane. No Indians had been seen for 
some time, and so one day the girls grew tired of 
being cooped up inside the palisade and wan¬ 
dered off to the river bank. They had been gone 
some time and had gotten out of sight of the 
garrison, when a sentry heard what seemed to be 
a number of blue jays calling in the woods. It 
was an old Indian trick, to signal by bird calls, 
and the sentry decided there were too many calls 
for one flock of birds. He gave the alarm, a gun 
was fired, and the people working in the fields 
nearby hurried to the garrison house. The gate 
was left open for the two girls who now suddenly 



At this same time, on the seashore near 
Fortunes Rocks, four houses were built in the 
form of a square and apparently joined by a 
palisade. A number of families from Winter 
Harbor took refuge there. Also in what is now 
the center of Biddeford the “public house”or inn 
of Captain Daniel Smith “was secured by a brick 
wall on the inside, with flankers at each end.” 
This inn is believed to have stood on the high 
ground just behind the City Building and about 
where the Dearborn-B aeon - W arre n house now 
stands at 26 South Street. This location was then 


appeared in the distance, running hard for safety. 

And then the people in the garrison saw 
with horror that two Indians had suddenly ap¬ 
peared and were trying to cut the girls off from 
the garrison. They were beyond musket shot; the 
men in the garrison could only watch helplessly 
(to venture out might have meant running into an 
Indian ambush) as the girls ran still faster to 
evade the Indians. Luckly the two savages were 
too late to intercept the girls, and when they saw 
that they could not catch them, one Indian stopped 
and fired his musket—the bullet going through 
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the skirt of one of the girls, but without wound¬ 
ing her. And before the musket could be re¬ 
loaded again (an operation that took some time 
in those old muzzle-loading days) the girls had 
managed to reach the garrison and safety. 

But on the morning of September 6, 
1746, two young men of the Pool Road were not 
so lucky. Here is the story as it was written down 
in 1830 by a man who had talked with Biddeford 
residents who had been children at the time of 
the tragedy. 

On the morning of Sep. 6, two young 
men, sons of Mr. Joseph Gordon, and named Pike 
and Joseph respectively, were surprised by Indi¬ 
ans while on the way from their father’s house to 
the Falls. They were employed in the Cole mill (a 
lumber mill) and left home between daylight and 
sunrise to go to their work. As they were passing 
a blacksmith ’ s shop which stood a few rods below 
the house of Captain James Murch, the Indians 
rushed from behind it into the road; the young 
men turned and ran. Joseph, who was swift of 
foot, seemed likely to escape, and the savages, 
fearing to lose him, fired and killed him on the 
spot. Pike (the other young man) was taken by a 
pan of the scouting pany (of Indians) who lay 
concealed further down the road, and was carried 
off to Canada. 

The Indians retreated at first into a swamp 
not far from the road, taking with them the body 
of Joseph. It is said they secreted themselves 
there all the day, notwithstanding that the inhab¬ 
itants turned out and made a diligent search for the 
young men.... Seven weeks afterward, the re¬ 
mains of the young man were found and conveyed 
the first certain information of his melancholy 
fate to the afflicted family. A letter was after¬ 
wards received from Pike (the other brother) at 
Quebec, giving an account of his capture; he died 
in that city the same Winter, on December 6th. 

Pike Gordon, the brother who was cap¬ 
tured, seems to have been quite a man. For the 
story goes on that when the Indians got away 
from here and started back to Canada, Pike 
found himself part of a group of prisoners whom 
the Indians treated “with great indignity as well 
as cruelty.” Particularly, they fed the prisoners 


with mere scraps and “leavings” and would not 
allow the captives to eat with them. But one day 
when the Indians had killed some wild animal 
and (after cutting off all the best portions for 
themselves) threw the poor remainder to the 
prisoners to eat as best they could, the insolent 
and scornful treatment so angered young Gor¬ 
don that he walked right up to the fire around 
which the Indians were sitting, eating the good 
meat. With a knife he cut himself a slice from the 
meat hung by the fire, ate it, and cut himself 
some more. And thus, in spite of the fierce 
frowns of the watching Indians, Pike Gordon 
got himself the first good meal he had had since 
being taken prisoner. What’s more, his couraage 
so impressed the Indians that thereafter he was 
always allowed to eat with them (and of the best 
food) while the other (and timid) captives kept 
on getting scraps. 

The tragedy of the Gordon brothers made 
a great stir. In those days, and for many years 
afterward, it was the custom for ballads to be 
written around unusual events. These ballads 
were often printed in what were called “broad¬ 
sides” (because they were printed on paper the 
size of a handbill) and sold widely, being used as 
recitations and as mementos. It is said that a 
young Biddeford woman, who had been en¬ 
gaged to Joseph Gordon, wrote a ballad for the 
occasion, but whether it was primed or not is not 
known. However, a part of the ballad has been 
preserved, and it began as follows: 

The sixth day of September, 

a mighty blast there fell, 

Upon the town of Biddeford, 
as is known very well. 

There was two promising likely youths 
most quickly snatched away. 

As they were walking in the street; 

how soon they’re took away! 

One of them presently was slain, 
the other to the woods 
Was by those heathen led away. 
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The home of the Gordon brothers was on 
the Pool Road just below West Brook. The Cole 
mill (a sawmill) to which they started to walk, 
stood on the river bank where the Saco-Lowell 
Shops now stand. The house of Captain Murch, 
near which the Indians lay in ambush and watched 
the brothers approach, stood on the right hand 
side of Clifford Street as it leads from Pool to 
Nason’s Hill. Starting from just beyond West 
Brook, a walk on the Pool Road to Clifford, and 
short distance on Clifford after turning off the 
Pool Road, will retrace the footsteps of the 
Gordon brothers on that tragic September morn¬ 
ing of 1746. 

The next year, 1747, came the last Indian 
killing in Biddeford. On April 17th of that year, 
a man named Nathaniel Eliot and his son were 
killed near the Pool Road just above where the 
present Guinea Road turns off. The Eliots lived 
“near the Falls," which means that their home 
was somewhere near present Main Street. On 
this day in April they had driven down the Pool 
Road to the farm of William Murch which was 
below the old Pool Road church and on a private 
readjust above the present Guinea Road. There 
they bought hay of William Murch, loaded it on 
their wagon, and started out toward the Pool 
Road and home. They were crossing a field, 
with the Pool Road in sight, when suddenly 
Indians ambushed in the woods fired upon them, 
and the father was instantly killed. The story 
runs that even then the son might have whipped 
up the horses and escaped, but the killing of his 
father so angered him that he seized the musket 
(men did not travel then without a mu sket handy) 
and paused to fire back at the Indians. Another 
Indian volley then killed him. 

Flushed with that success the Indians 
swept down on the Murch farm, found Mr. 
Murch near the bam, and took him prisoner. 
They entered the bam and maliciously cut out 
the tongues of all the Murch cattle—a strange 
piece of savagery for which no good explanation 
has come down. They then fled with their 
prisoner, made their way up river to the White 
Mountains, and ultimately carried William 


Murch to Canada. Whether he was there ran¬ 
somed, or simply released at the close of the war, 
is not known. But at any rate he was able to 
return to Biddeford the next year. 

There is one humorous note in the story 
as it was later told and written down in 1830. An 
aged woman of Biddeford remembered that on 
this day in 1747 (when she was five or six years 
old) her father came running into their Pool 
Road home, saying: “There must be mischief 
done, for Parson Morrill is running his horse .” 
Parson Morrill was the town minister, pastor of 
the old Pool Road church (then the only church 
in Biddeford). He had been pastor for five 
years—but he was still only 25 years old. The 
story indicates that he was a grave and serious 
young man whose saddle horse usually pro¬ 
ceeded at a sedate pace. As was later learned, the 
young parson had been quietly ambling along 
the Pool Road that morning, on horseback, talk¬ 
ing quietly with his companion who was a visit¬ 
ing minister. Suddenly they heard the sound of 
the muskets that killed the Murches and soon 
saw Indians in the distance. Wheeling their 
horses around, the two ministers put spurs to 
their steeds and rode wildly up the Pool Road to 
the safety of the parsonage which seems to have 
been located a short distance above the present 
Morrill School and was strongly fortified. But 
no one seems to have written a ballad about the 
unlucky Murches—or about Parson Morrill’s 
ride. 

From this time on, the only Indians seen 
in Biddeford were peaceful Indians. Those that 
came were from farther north and came for the 
Spring and Summer fishing. Until industries 
began to be built on what is now Factory island, 
that island was afavorite Indian camping ground. 
And sometimes when the Indians were holding 
a seasonal dance or festival, the noise from the 
island would make Biddeford residents look 
apprehensively across theriverwheredarkforms 
could be seen dancing—silhouetted against huge 
fires burning on the island. In fact, the name 
Indian Island was in common use for many years 
after the American Revolution. 
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There were also seasonal Indian encamp¬ 
ments along the lower river. A spring on the 
river bank, just back of the present Stella Maris 
School, was long known as Indian Spring, be¬ 
cause the Indians camped near it each Summer. 
It is the same site, incidentally, as that shown on 
Champlain’s map of 1605 when he also found 
Indians camping there. 250 years later (in 1855), 
A Biddeford newspaper mentioned the fact that 
Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Indians were 
encamped at that spot. In the Fourth of July 
celebration at the Pool, these Indians gave exhi¬ 
bition races in their birch canoes. 

It is unfortunate that no early study was 
made of the Saco Valley Indians before their 


survivors were driven away after the Lovewell 
War in 1725. Afterwards confusion arose, be¬ 
cause habits and customs found among the Indi¬ 
ans of the Far West were incorrectly attributed to 
the Indians the first settlers had known here. 
One interesting illustration is in the contrast 
between the wigwam or teepee (both names 
being used inaccurately) of the Indians of the 
West and the wigwams shown on Samuel 
Champlain’s map of 1605. Below is an accurate 
reproduction of how the framework of the dome¬ 
like wigwams seen by Champlain were quickly 
erected and fastened, before being covered with 
bark and skins: 



4 







Chapter 7 

THE MISSING BIDDEFORD BELL 
* * * 


Such evidence as has been found to support 
Biddeford’s famous legend of the English bell 
points clearly to this period of the Indian wars. 
For almost 30 years no town records were kept, 
showing that so many inhabitants had been driven 
away by the constant deadly fear of Indian 
savagery that those who remained were either 
too upset or too few to even hold a town meeting. 

But in 1717 the town records began 
anew, never to be interrupted again. The very 
next year (1718) the name of Biddeford was 
adopted, and legend insists that the name was 
taken, because some of the new settlers had 
come from the English town of Bideford in the 
famous County of Devon. That such naming 
was not unusual is shown by the fact that at 
almost the same time the inhabitants of the 
district then known as Cape Porpoise adopted 
the name Arundel. This was in 1719, and the 
town history of Kennebunkport written in 1837 
says plainly: 

The town was called Arundel in compli¬ 
ment to the Earl of Arundel, descendant of Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel, one of the original proprietors of 
New England. Lord Arundel offered to give a bell 
to the town, but it was never sent for. 

As another interesting parallel there is 
the story of the town of Coleraine in Massachu¬ 
setts which was named for a Lord Coleraine of 
Ireland. And an old history of 1839 says: 

His lordship was so well pleased with the 
honor done him that he sent the inhabitants a fine 
bell; but through the unfaithfulness of the agent to 
whom it was intrusted, it never reached them. It is 
believed still in existence and used in one of the 
churches in Boston. 

So Biddeford is not the only town in New 
England that blames Boston for a missing bell. 


Boston evidently had taking ways, and what 
Boston took, Boston kept. 

At any rate it is also clear that after 
adopting the name of Biddeford, the people here 
began almost at once to build a church or “meet¬ 
ing house.” Little is known of thatchurch except 
that it was begun about 1719, that it stood nearer 
to Moore ’ s Brook than the pre sent old Pool Road 
church, and that it was 35 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
had a separate door for men and a separate door 
for women, with separate stairs leading to the 
galleries for each sex. It would have been the 
most natural thing in the world for someone here 
to write back to friends or relatives in the English 
Bideford, telling of the town’s naming and of the 
building of the new meeting house. And the 
history of the English town makes also clear that 
at this very time there was an English noble¬ 
woman named Grace, Countess Granville, who 
was Lady of the Manor of Bideford. We hardly 
need to recall the parallel stories of Arundel and 
Coleraine to realize that it would have been very 
natural for the Countess Granville to have shown 
her pleasure at the news of the naming of 
Biddeford in Maine with the gift of a bell. 

It is true that Folsom’s History, written 
in 1830, does not mention Biddeford’s bell. But 
then it is not always realized that Folsom was not 
a native of Biddeford and in fact had only lived 
here about six years when he wrote his History. 
It has become increasingly evident in late years 
that he thus missed many good Biddeford sto¬ 
ries. So far as is now known the legend did not 
appear in print until February of 1867 when the 
following note appeared in the weekly B iddeford 
newspaper: 

In the early days of Biddeford, a lady sent 
a bell to that place from Bide ford, England, which 
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arrived in Boston where it remained for a long time 
and was finally sold to pay for its freight and 
storage. An effort was made several years ago to 
secure it for the city, but i t could not then be bought. 

Several of the citizens of Biddeford are 
again making an effort to secure it, and as it is one 
of the finest toned bells in Boston and rightfully 
belongs to B iddeford, we hope they wi i 1 be success¬ 
ful. 

Unfortunately the newspaper did not fol¬ 
low up that note, and we know nothing more 
about that effort of recovery. 

Almost 50 years later, in 1910, a letter to 
the Biddeford Journal gave a little more detail 
and told the legend as it had been handed down 
for 200 years in a Biddeford family: 

"Lady Bideford, of Bideford,andfor whom 
Biddeford was named, sent a present..of a very 
large and beautiful bell which came in a sailing 
vessel from Bideford, England, to Boston, Mass. 

The freight was so large and the journey so long in 
those days from Boston to Maine that the good 
people of the Old First Church were hardly able to 
contribute the necessary freight money. Conse¬ 
quently the bell is in Boston in thesteeple of the Old 
South Church. 


Old Steeple Bell of New England 

There is another, and more doubtul, ver¬ 
sion of the legend which says that it was a 
chandelier (not a bell) that was sent. But all 
versions agree that the gift came from a lady in 
Bideford, England; was intended for the church 
here; and that somehow the gift stayed in Bos¬ 
ton. Later additions to the legend say that the 
bell was either destroyed in a Boston fire or that 
it became so worn with use that it was melted 
down and recast and its identity lost. The one 
sure thing is that the bellneverreached Biddeford 
and that it cannot now be identified in Boston. 

One other thing seems sure, which is that 
the bell was intended for the church that was 



built in 1719, which was not the old church now 
standing on the Pool Road. The present church 
on the Pool Road was not built until 40 years 
later (in 1759) and was so completely remod¬ 
elled in 1840 that there is now no resemblance to 
its 1759 appearance. Of the earlier church of 
1719, for which the bell was actually sent, no 
description or picture has come down to us. But 
the illustration given below shows how it may 
have looked and is based on the typical New 
England meeting house of the period of the 
Indian wars. 





























Chapter 8 

WHEN BIDDEFORD WAS A COLONIAL TOWN 

* * * 


It is not often remembered today that 
Biddeford was once a part of the British king¬ 
dom. And not for just a few years. In fact, from 
1630 (when Richard Vines began the first per¬ 
manent settlement here) to the beginning of the 
American Revolution in 1775, the rule of En¬ 
gland lasted 145 years. That is about as long as 
from the death of George Washington (in 1799) 
to the end of World War II and the atomic bomb 
of 1945. And during almost all of those 145 
years, Biddeford men and women were described 
as “liege subjects of our Lord the King” without 
anybody wanting to quarrel much or to fight 
about it. 

For example, in October 1762 (just fourteen 
years before the Declaration of Independence) a 
court of law held in the house of John Gray 
which stood near the present office of the 
Pepperell Mills. That York County court 
convenend in Biddeford under a formidable 
mixture of Latin and English as follows: 

York ss: 

Anno Regni Regis Georgij Tertij Magnae 
Britanniae Franciee & Hibemiae Ecl, Sec undo: 

At his Majesties Court of General Sessions of the 
Peace began and held at Biddeford within & for 
the County of York on the first Tuesday of 
October, being the fifth day of said month, 
Annoque Domini 1762. 

And it is of further interest that at this 
same court a Grand Jury indictment was worded 
in this way: 

The Jurors of our said Sovereign Lord the King on 
oath: Do present that John Goodwin of Amindell 
in the said County of York, Bricklayer, at Amindell 
aforesaid for the space of three months last past 
together hath Absented himself from the publick 
worship of God on the Lords days, and that he the 
said John was dureing all that time able of body 


and not otherwise necessarily prevented from at¬ 
tending, against the Law of this Province in such 
case provided and in Evil Example to others. 


The King’s Highway 

Where today 
we talk of a national 
or state highway, 
the people of those 
days (the true 
Colonial days of 
Biddeford) spoke 
just as naturally of 
the “King’s High¬ 
way” and meant the 
same thing. The 
records of the old 
court of law show, 
in 1763, this de¬ 
scription of a road 
still in use in 
Biddeford: 

For the term of Twenty 
Years and upward there 
was and yet is a common 
King's highway leading 
from Saco Falls from the 
house of Elisha Allen, 

Innholder in Biddeford, 
by the Dwelling house 
of Nathaniel Ladd 
to the township 
of Wells ...used 
for the subjects 
of the said Lord 
the King, with 
their horses 
Coaches carts and 
Carriages to go and 
return at their will and 
pleasure* 

The inn of Elisha Allen stood at what is now 
White’s Wharf. The house of Nathaniel Ladd 
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had been built by Daniel Smith and stood near 
what is now 26 South Street, close to Jefferson. 
Thus we know that the old road ran through parts 
of what are now five different streets—from 
White’s Wharf to Main, Adams, Crescent, South, 
and Elm. But none of those street names were 
known in Colonial times. It was all one road— 
the King’s highway. 

No one knows exactly when that King’s 
highway was first laid out, but it could not have 
been much before 1730. The reference to 
“Twenty Years and upward” in the court record 
is significant, because at this same term of court 
anotherKing’s highway (from Scarboro to Saco) 
was described as “Five Years and upwards,” 
while a really old road along the coast was called 
“a common Ancient King’s high way...from the 
time whereof the memory of man is not to the 
contrary.” 

It does not make that Upper Biddeford 
road any older to call it, as some have done, an 
Indian trail. It may have been—but an Indian 
trail and a white man’s road were two very 
different things. The Indians of the Saco valley 
had no horses or oxen (“Tame cattle,” said an old 
York County writer, “have they none, excepting 
Lice”) and no wheeled vehicles. They travelled 
on foot, in single file one behind another, and 
thus an Indian trail was simply a narrow footpath 
winding around and between rocks and trees, 
The white man building a road, especially a 
King’s highway, cut down trees, grubbed out 
stumps and rocks, laid logs over runs and 
brooks—in short he built a road, not a path or 
trail, and wide enough for riders on horseback or 
for an ox-team. The only use an Indian trail 
could be in such roadbuilding was to furnish a 
very rough line or trace. 

At any rate the King’s highway through 
Upper Biddeford is known to have been in use as 
early as 1730 and its most distinctive feature— 
the curious jogging curve now known as Cres¬ 
cent Street—is probably still fairly close to the 
original line of the road. There was a very good 
reason for that 250-yard jog in the highway. 


Colonial roadmakers always found it easier to 
run a road over a hill rather than to bridge or fill 
in a low or marshy piece of ground. This same 
King’s highway, for example, crossing what 
was then known as “Saco plains” and “Saco 
woods” (the relatively flat stretch of land be¬ 
yond Five Points, going toward Kennebunk) 
characteristically swung over and along the low 
ridge on which the Webber Hospital now stands 
(and that continues through Greenwood Cem¬ 
etery) rather than along the present line of Elm 
Street which was then much lower. 

As for Crescent Street, when the founda¬ 
tions were dug for St. Joseph’s Parish Hall in 
1939 (more than two centuries after the King’s 
highway was built), the workmen uncovered a 
great sloping ledge of rock whose surface had 
been worn smooth and polished by running 
water. It indicated that once the present line of 
South Street between Green and Jefferson had 
been a wet and possibly marshy drainage slope 
down which a brook flowed into a large pond 
(six to ten feet in depth) that is known to have 
laid in the low land along what is now Center 
Street. By making the jog (that is now Crescent 
Street) in the King’s highway, the Colonial build¬ 
ers kept the old road on high dry ground. Inci¬ 
dentally, it was even higher then than now. A 
deacon of the old White Church wrote in his 
diary in April 1843 that he and twenty others of 
the congregation had spent three days blasting 
with powder “the Ledge in front of the Meeting 
house...for the better accomodation of giting to 
it.” And it was about that same time (1843) that 
South was cut through from Green to Jefferson. 
By that time Colonial days were long past. 

It was just below that jog in the road that 
Daniel Smith built his house (near what is now 
26 South Street, near City Square), and there in 
1738 he opened the first inn in Upper Biddeford. 
An entry in the ancient town records for that 
same year suggests that not only was travel then 
coming from Boston and Portsmouth but had 
begun also from along the upper Saco valley. 
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That entry of 1738 reads: 

Put to vote whether the Town would allow the 
Highway the former Selectmen laid out from Lieu¬ 
tenant Daniel Smith’s to the upper end of the 
Township, and it past in the Negative. 

The entry apparently refers to the present 
Hollis Road and upper part of South Street. As 
the vote shows, there was then a road of some 
sort along that line, but it was one not yet 
travelled enough, or well built enough, to be 
accepted for upkeep by the town authorities. 

But over good road or poor road, the 
travel was coming down the King’s highway 
past the inn of Captain Daniel Smith as he was 
later known. Innkeepers in those Colonial days 
were men of standing and substance, and Cap¬ 
tain Smith served Biddeford not only as con¬ 
stable, deer warden, and selectman, but also as 
Biddeford’sdignifiedrepresentativeontheGen- 
eral Court then (as now) the chief legislative 
body of Massachusetts. Captain Smith died in 
1752, and three years later his widow, Rebecca 
Emery Smith, married Lieutenant Nathaniel Ladd 
(the lady seems to have liked men with military 
titles) who had been an officer in the regular 
British army before he married and settled in 
Biddeford in 1755. The inn then became known 
as Ladd’s Inn. Under those two men. Captain 
Smith and Lieutenant Ladd, it was a famous 
landmark on the King’s highway for more than 
a full generation. More of its story will be told 
later. 

The King’s Highway and the Upper Ferry 

One thing that 
drew travellers down 
the road past the Smith 
Inn was a new ferry- 
crossing. For one hun¬ 
dred years the only fer¬ 
rying place had been at 
the Narrows in Lower 
Biddeford (where Ferry 


Lane still shows the ancient line of travel). But 
about the same time that Daniel Smith opened 
his inn on the King’s highway, a newcomer 
named Chrisp Bradbury began a ferry across the 
river just below Indian (now Factory) Island. 
Ferrymen in the old days were noted for being 
very temperamental about their work. If they 
were on one side of the river and saw passengers 
signaling to them from the opposite side, they 
did not immediately hurry across to keep the 
passengers from waiting. And when passengers 
approached the ferry on the ferryman’s own 
side, he would be just as likely to make them wait 
until he had a full load. There is evidence that 
Chrisp did not hurry too much, crossing and 
recrossing the river in his big flat-bottomed boat. 
Perhaps to make his passengers wait more cheer¬ 
fully, perhaps to make a little extra money from 
them, Chrisp opened a tavern by his ferry. He 
was licensed as a “taverner” in July 1739. 

There is an official (and amusing) record 
of Chrisp as the first ferryman of Upper 
Biddeford. George Washington, in far-off Vir¬ 
ginia, was just a ten-year old schoolboy when 
Chrisp Bradbury came into the York County 
court with this petition in July of 1742: 

Chrisp Bradbury of Biddiford, Innholder, 
complains to this Court that he being ferryman 
near Saco Falls in Biddeford aforesaid, that the fee 
for a single person has been four pence Old Tenor 
and for a Horse eight pence Old Tenon that the 
same is no ways equal to the service and that other 
things rise in their value. Wherefore the said 
Chrisp prays that the fees of the said ferry may be 
raised by this Court as shall seem good to the 
Court. It is therefore considered and ordered by 
the Court that the fare or fees for ferrage be from 
henceforward one penny halfpenny each person 
and three pence for Horse. 

Two forms of money were then in use, 
one known as “Old Tenor” and the other as 
“Lawful Money.” That explains the curious 
difference in the figures given in the old court 
records. Chrisp made his petition in Old Tenor, 
but the judges gave their decision in Lawful 
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Money, worth about four times as much as Old 
Tenor. Thus Chrisp was really allowed an ad¬ 
vance of about one-third in his rates—so that 
ferriage across the Saco was now six pence Old 
Tenor per person and twelve pence per horse. 
There must have plenty of talk and argument 
about inflation around the old ferry when Chrisp 
gleefully collected his new rates. 

It is also of interest that one of the nine 
judges making that decision was William 
Peppered. But he was not Sir William then. 
Three years later, Pepperell was to win great 
fame by the capture of the fortressof Louisburg— 
and it was then that the English King (George II) 
made him a baronet. But in 1742 he was still 
plain William Pepperrell, Esquire. 

Another interesting point in that old court 
record is the fact that neither Chrisp nor the 
judges made any mention of carriages using the 
ferry. No carriage is known to have travelled the 
King’s highway in Upper Biddeford until 1745, 
and oddly enough it was a minister who made 
that pioneering trip. At this time the minister of 
Falmouth (now Portland) was the Reverend 
Thomas Smith, a great traveller. From 1720 to 
1788 the Reverend Thomas faithfully kept a 
diary that has come down to us as a valuable 
picture of his times. In that diary he frequently 
speaks of Biddeford. In 1740, for instance, he 
mentions stopping overnight at Captain Daniel 
Smith’s inn (the two Smiths were apparently not 
related), and in 1744 he was in Biddeford again— 


courting and marrying the widow of Captain 
Samual Jordan of Biddeford. Then in 1745 he 
made this entry in his diary: 

“I set out with my wife in our Chaise 
for Boston.” 

The date of that entry was May 27th, and as 
the parson and his wife drove toward the Saco 
the countryside must have been lovely with the 
advancing Spring. 

We wish some artist had left a picture of 
the arrival of the parson’s chaise at the ferry. 
Chrisp Bradbury’s headquarters, as “taverner” 
and ferryman, were on the eastern side of the 
river below Cataract Falls. Against the back¬ 
ground of the wooded river bank and the tum¬ 
bling falls would be the horse and chaise, the 
parson and his wife, the tavern and Chrisp, the 
waiting flatboat—and Chrisp and the parson 
dickering over the ferry fees. It must have been 
quite an occasion for Chrisp, fixing the fee for 
this first pleasure vehicle to cross the ferry. Did 
Chrisp charge just for two persons (the parson 
and his wife) and one horse—a total of 24 pence 
Old Tenor? Or did he insist on an extra fee, 
because the chaise took up more room in the boat 
than just two people riding one horse? Unfortu¬ 
nately the diary of the Reverend Smith does not 
answer those questions, although we can be 
fairly sure (knowing something of Chrisp 
Bradbury) that there must have been real dicker¬ 
ing to make the fee “equal to the service.” We 
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also know that the parson and his wife com¬ 
pleted their chaise ride to Boston (it took several 
days) and thus must have been ferried by Chrisp 
across the river below Indian Island, to land at 
about the foot of the present High Street where 
the King’s highway struck the river. After land¬ 
ing they drove out past the Smith Inn. Their 
passing must have drawn as much attention, and 
caused as much talk, as the passage of the first 
automobile over that same road more than 160 
years later. In 1745 folks marvelled to see a 
horse pulling a light carriage over the King’s 
highway. And about 1905 the folks in Biddeford 
were marvelling to see a carriage go along with¬ 
out a horse over the same route. 

Incidentally, the parson and his wife 
must have had rough travelling. The chaise was 
merely a small carriage body hung on big leather 
straps over two wheels. It was easily overturned, 
and it was certainly very bouncy. As for the 
road, what it was like can be imagined from a 
description of the King’s highway given in a 
Grand Jury indictment made twenty years after 
the parson’s pioneering ride, but at the same 
Spring season after the frost had come out of the 
ground. The Grand Jury charged, with feeling, 
that the King’s highway was 

“Mirey, Rockey, Rooty, Rutty, Hilly, and in want of 
divers Small Bridges and in great Decay for the want of 
due reparation and amendment.” 


It certainly could have been no better 
when the parson and his wife made their trip in 
1745, which probably explains why the next 
time the parson went to Boston his diary shows 
that he left his wife home—and travelled him¬ 
self by sailing vessel. 

No stagecoach travelled the King ’ s high¬ 
way through Biddeford in Colonial dmes. Post¬ 
riders on horseback carried the mail until 1787. 
There is a tradition that the private coach of Sir 
William Pepperell drove through, but this must 
have been after Chrisp Bradbury gave up his 
ferry. Chrisp seems to have had a rather short 
career. In his time, the town of Biddeford took 
in both sides of the river—covering all of present 
Biddeford, Saco, and Old Orchard. Thus Chrisp 
on one side of the river and Captain Daniel S mith 
on the other side were both elected in 1742 as 
“the Men to take care that the Dear be presarved 
according as the Law directs" (There were game 
laws even then!) Chrisp was elected the next 
year as “Constable on the Eastern side” (of the 
river), and in 1747 he was chosen one of the five 
Selectmen of the town. 

As a Selectman for the town of Biddeford 
Chrisp again appeared in court in April 1748, 
accompanied by Rishworth Jordan, another Se¬ 
lectman. They were defendants, and they lis- 
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tened solemnly while a “presentment” against 
the town was read 

“for not being provided with a schoolmaster to 

teach children and youth to Read & Write as the 

Law requires.” 

Whereupon Chrisp and Rishworth, “promising 
to get a schoolmaster settled for the future,” were 
acquitted on paying (for the town) the court costs 
of “Twenty Seven shillings.” 

With that case finished, Chrisp came 
once more before the court and at the very same 
session. This time he appeared in a new role— 
not as Selectman, innkeeper, or ferryman—but 
as a “trader,” a description then much used for 
men who speculated in land. Also Chrisp was 
now in the role of complainant, and his com¬ 
plaint was against four young men of Biddeford— 
and the wife of one of the four. He told the court 
that on a cold February night that year the four 
young men “with the aid and assistance of the 
said wife”:“did disguise themselves by blacking 
their faces, turning their Cloaths (clothes) and 
armed them selves with Clubs and other Weap¬ 
ons” with which they grievously beat and 
pummelled poor Chrisp after dragging him from 
his warm bed and out on the icy ground in front 
of the house. In addition, said Chrisp plain¬ 
tively, they also broke “the glass windows” of 
his house—which seems to have added greatly 
to his sense of injury. 

With its blacking of faces and other 
disguise, this court case of 1748 is curiously 
suggestive of the famous Boston Tea Party raid¬ 
ers of 25 years later. Also the fact that the court 
declined to hear the case (advising Chrisp to try 
a higher tribunal) rather encourages the suspi¬ 
cion that there was more to the case than ap¬ 
peared in Chrisp’s complaint. At any rate, 
Chrisp seems to have disappeared from the 
Biddeford scene. He is known to have moved to 
Newburyport where he died in 1753. Before 
coming to Biddeford he had lived in York, where 


he married in 1737, so that his curious career 
here seems to have lasted just about ten years. 

Chrisp’s ferry was either taken over or 
replaced by Elisha Allen about 1746. Elisha 
made his headquarters on the western side of the 
river at what is now White’s Wharf. By 1750 he 
had met with such success that he could pay 
1,200 English pounds (more than $6,000) for a 
strip of land covering about a half mile along the 
riverbank below White ’ s Wharf. He built a store 
and then a tavern for which he took out a license 
in July of 1753. The ferry business ended in 
1767 when the first bridge (a covered wooden 
bridge) was built from White’s Wharf to Indian 
Island. The bridge was built, incidentally, over 
the violent protests of a Colonel John Tyng to 
whom Elisha had shrewdly sold his ferry. But 
Elisha was in favor of the bridge whose Biddeford 
end—maybe by good luck, maybe by good 
Elisha’s management—came quite close to 
Allen’s Tavern at the foot of the King’s high¬ 
way. Incidentally, if Sir William Pepperell’s 
private coach was the first to travel the King’s 
highway through Upper Biddeford, then it must 
have been Elisha Allen who ferried that coach 
across the river—because Sir William died in 
1759 before any bridge had been built on the 
Saco. 

Milestones appear on the King’s Highway 

There were also no milestones on the 
King’s highway before Sir William died. Those, 
by the way, came as a result of the enterprise of 
Benjamin Franklin. In 1753, the year Elisha 
Allen opened his tavern, Benjamin was appointed 
Deputy Postmaster - General of the Colonies. 
Characteristically, Ben did more than just 
watch the mail. For one thing, he took on 
himself the job of improving the post roads with 
mileage markers. He actually did much of the 
marking himself, though he did not come as far 
north as Biddeford. It is said “he drove over the 
roads which were to be marked by milestones. 
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in a comfortable chaise of his own planning, 
followed by a gang of men and heavy carts laden 
with the milestones. 
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Attached to the chaise was the machine 
of his invention which registered by the revolu¬ 
tion of the wheels the number of miles the chaise 
passed over. At each mile Ben Franklin halted, 
and a stone was dropped which was afterwards 
set permanently.” 

The survey for milestones on the King’s 
highway was made in 1765 by a surveyor named 
Miller. In October of 1767, Jeremiah Hill of 
Biddeford was appointed by the court to put up 
stones at the places Miller had marked. It is 
probable that one of these places was on the 
highway near what is still known as Mile Brook. 
If so, then the old brook undoubtedly marked the 
first mile from Allen’s Tavem. Just how many 
stones Jeremiah Hill setup, we do not know. His 
appointment required 


that on one of the stones so put up in Biddeford 
there be marked in Letters and Figures the Dis¬ 
tances from Boston, Portsmouth and Falmouth, 
according to the said Miller’s survey. 


More than two years later (in January 1770) the 
old records show Jeremiah Hill collecting “Forty 
shillings for setting up Milestones.” Jeremiah 
and the times moved more leisurely than now. 


But that date of payment makes us sure 
that the new milestones were in place when John 
Adams on horseback rode down the King's 
highway in Biddeford in July of 1770. John 
Adams was to be the second President of the 
United States, but he never even dreamed of that 
honorin 1770. He was then justaBoston lawyer 
“riding circuit” in the King’s courts of law. And 
in his diary, where he mentions this Biddeford 
visit, John Adams unconsciously reveals how 
much he and the people still thought in terms of 
English things. With three other lawyers, Adams 
stopped at the homes of James Sullivan (who 
had come to Biddeford just the year before) 
which stood on the King’s highway close to the 
covered bridge and Allen’s tavem. A biogra¬ 
pher of Sullivan describes the visit as follows: 


After refreshing themselves with punch, then the 
usual beverage, they all adjourned (from 
Sullivan’s home) to Allen’s tavem to dine; and, 
when they had finished their repast, Sullivan 
proposed to the party a visit to an ancient crone in 
the neighborhood who, from her great age and 
accurate memory of things long past, was one of 
the wonders of that part of the country. She was 
115 years of age, having been bom in 1655 near 
Derry, in Ireland. She remembered events in the 
reign of Charles the Second, having lived under 
seven English Monarchs. 


We wish we could know more of this 
venerable old lady. Just where she lived, how 
long she had been in Biddeford, and who her 
family might be. It is probable that she was one 
of the group of Scotch-Irish settlers who came 
here about 1718 and who brought with them the 
art of making linen and knowledge of the white 
potato. But unfortunately no other record of her 
has been found, other than this visit of John 
Adams, James Sullivan, and their lawyer friends. 
It is interesting to note, though, that where now 
an aged man or woman might proudly give the 
names of the Presidents in whose times they had 
lived, this old lady could speak only of English 
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kings—for in 1770 there were no national Presi¬ 
dents and no United States of America. And 
these are the kings she remembered, with the 
years in which the people of Biddeford and New 
England spoke of themselves as “liege subject of 
our Lord the King”; 


Charles II 
James n 

William and Mary 
Anne 
George I 
George II 
George III 


1660-1685 

1685-1688 

1689-1702 

1702-1714 

1714-1727 

1727-1760 

1760- 


The Colonial Innkeepers of Upper 
Biddeford 


That story of the lawyers ’ visit is the only 
one that has come down to us from Colonial 
days, in which Elisha Allen’s tavem is men¬ 
tioned. His period as an innkeeper went beyond 
the Revolution and lasted until 1783 when he 
seems to have left Biddeford. No trace of him 
afterwards has yet been found. The building 
which housed his tavem was later owned by a 
Captain Samuel White for whom White’s Wharf 
was named. But though Allen’s tavem was for 
30 years (from 1753 to 1783) a landmark and 
meeting place known far and wide throughout 
New England, Elisha Allen himself is a curi¬ 
ously vague figure in Biddeford annals. He 
never seems to have served in public office, as 
did Captain Daniel Smith. Nor did he have 
interesting friends, as did Lieutenant Nathaniel 
Ladd. During the Revolution he does not seem 
to have been active on any patriotic committee, 
though he was not a Tory. Apparently he was 
strictly a business man, with no interest except 
business, who never achieved a character and 
personality that made people remember him. 

But Captain Daniel Smith, on the other 
hand, was obviously a personality even though 
we have no stories of him. He came here from 


Exeter in New Hampshire 
and married Rebecca Em¬ 
ery in 1719. They had ten 
children and evidently 
prospered, because when 
the Captain opened his inn 
on the upper Kings’ high¬ 
way in 1738 he also paid 
that year the fourth highest 
tax in town. When he died 
in 1752 he had accumu¬ 
lated several hundred acres of land, three negro 
slaves, four horses, twelve oxen, seventeen cows 
and calves, and twenty-four sheep. And al¬ 
though the careful inventory of his estate shows 
five feather beds, it also does not show any 
books and no chaise or riding chair as the only 
pleasure carriages were then called. That is 
interesting, because the Captain was a real pub¬ 
lic figure and in several court cases is described 
as “Gentleman,” a term that in those days had a 
definite and honored meaning and meant par¬ 
ticularly a man of dignity and substance. And 
his wife was also a personage. Yet it is plain 
from that inventory that the Captain and Re¬ 
becca must have either walked or ridden on 
horseback when they went anywhere. 
Undoubtedly,Rebecca rode “pillion” behind her 
husband, holding tight to him to keep from 
falling off the horse as they jogged down the 
King’s highway. 

Rebecca and the Pepperells 

After the Captain’s death, RebeccaSmith 
kept on the inn and was licensed in her own 
name as an innkeeper for the three years, 1752, 
1753, and 1754. Then in 1755 she married 
Nathaniel Ladd who had just retired after service 
as an officer in the regular British army. She was 
then 58 years old (her first marriage had been at 
the age of 22), and thereafter she was known as 
Madam Ladd. As Madam Ladd she was a noted 
Biddeford figure, and she is the only woman to 
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achieve a personal epitaph in the old Biddeford 
town records. She died in 1786 (having outlived 
both her husbands), and under date of January 
27th that year the town clerk of Biddeford made 
this formal entry in the town records: 


Departed this life at Biddeford in the 89th year of 
her age, Mrs Rebecca Ladd a noted midwife in this 
neighborhood. She had 10 children (3 alive), 48 
grandchildren (33 alive), 72 great-grandchildren 
(70 alive), 4 great-great-grandchildren (all alive) 
Total 144....of whom 110 are now alive. 


Incidentally, that unique entry was made 
by Jere Hill, Jr., who was then town clerk and a 
noted Biddeford figure of his day. But it would 
hardly be suspected, from that entry, that the 
worthy Jere was himself one of the 33 living 
grandchildren of Madam Ladd. 

Just one known story of Rebecca Emery 
Smith Ladd has come down to us. And since it 
deals with Rebecca and the Pepperells we are 
able to date the story as before 1759, the year Sir 
William Pepperell died. As handed down in a 
Biddeford family the story runs: 

Madam Ladd always called the Pepperels 
‘the Royal Family’ because of the style in which 
Sir William travelled and the special attention he 
required whenever he stopped at her inn. She 
always made great preparations whenever she 
thought he might be coming. But once he almost 
caught her unawares. 

It happened one day that food was low at 
the inn, and Madam Ladd decided to make her 
pork barrel and the beans from her garden do for 
dinner. She gave one of her slaves, named Black 
Hitty, a basket and the two of them went out to the 
bean vines, some way from the house, to pick a 
mess ofbeans for dinner. Madam Ladd had put on 
an old dress for the picking and knew she would 
not be very presentable if company should come to 
the inn. 

She kept an eye on the road while they 
picked. In those days there were practically no 
houses on what is now Main Street and from the 
inn there was a good view down the King’s high¬ 
way almost to the ferry. All of a sudden Madam 


Ladd saw the Pepperrell coach coming in its slow 
and stately fashion along the highway, but still 
some distance off. 

Conscious of her old clothes (and of the 
Pepperell invariable display of scarlet and lace) 
she threw up her hands in dismay, crying ’Good 
heavens, what shall I do? The Royal Family is 
coming and I’m not dressed for them!’ 

Realizing that if she could see the 
Pepperell coach, then the occupants of that coach 
might also be able to see her as she hurried back 
to the inn...wel), the Madam knew a trick to get 
around that dilemma. She told Black Hitty to 
keep on with the bean-picking, and then she 
scouched down and crept along behind the bean 
vines. When she came to the edge of the patch she 
got down on her hands and knees (and at one or 
two bare spots actually wormed along on her 
stomach) to keep out of sight of the road till she 
made the inn back door. Shehadjustmanagedto 
get inside and throw on another dress when she 
heard the Pepperell coach stop in front But 
luckily it was not Sir William and his wife who 
got oul It was merely a footman in livery who 
came to the door to say that the Pepperrells were 
going a little further along the readjust then, but 
would be back in time for dinner. Things fairly 
flew for a while in the inn kitchen then. A young 
pig was killed and roasted on the spit in the big 
kitchen fireplace. Beans and other vegetables 
were gotten ready, and cooked. By the time the 
Pepperell coach returned and the Royal Family 
came in, an excellent dinner was ready—with 
Madam Ladd on hand to calmly greet them. 

But inside the worthy Madam was chuck¬ 
ling to herself. As she later used to say, ‘There I 
sat in my best dress, fanning myself as if I never 
knew what hurry was. And no one would have 
thought that I made my way from the garden on 
my stomach to receive the Royal Family!’ 



The old inn on the King's highway 
No authentic picture of theSmith-Ladd inn has come down to us. 
But this typical Colonial inn of the period shows haw it probably 
looked. 
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The Old Inn and the Mock Trial 

One other story that seems to be more 
than mere legend has come down to us about the 
Smith-Ladd Inn. It seems to have first been 
printed in 1858 in the biography of James 
Sullivan, and that is still the best account that has 
been found. It specifically mentions Nathaniel 
Ladd as the keeper of the inn and calls it Ladd’s 
Tavern. And because James Sullivan figures in 
the story we can date it as having happened 
between 1769 (when Sullivan first came to 
Biddeford) and 1776 when Nathaniel Ladd died. 
The probable date is about 1771 or 1772. 

Before giving the story it is well to know 
more of Nathaniel Ladd. How he became ac¬ 
quainted with Rebecca Smith we do not know. It 
is possible that he was a friend of Captain 
Daniel’s, because both men were bom in Exeter, 
New Hampshire, where (at alaterdate) Nathaniel 
Ladd’s grand-nephew (William Ladd) was to be 
famous as the “Apostle of Peace.” We have not 
been able to find any record of Nathaniel’s 
service with the regular British aimy, but Folsom 
records in his History of Saco and Biddeford, in 
1830, that in the British army he began a close 
friendship with Dr. Donald Cummings who had 
been bom in Scotland and had come to this 
country as a British army surgeon. So close was 
their friendship that Folsom says that Ladd per¬ 
suaded Cummings to also leave the army and 
settle in Biddeford where in 1755 (the same year 
in which Nathaniel Ladd married the widow 
Rebecca Smith) the worthy Dr. Cummings mar¬ 
ried the widow Elizabeth Cole whose home 
stood on what was known as the “mill brow,” the 
section along Smith Street now occupied by the 
Saco-Lowell Shops. In Colonial days some of 
the most respected homes in Biddeford stood in 
that section. 

But to come back to the friendship of 
Nathaniel Ladd and Donald Cummings, what 
we really would like to know today is whether 
Nathaniel found the Widow Cole for Donald, to 


attract him to Biddeford, or whether Donald did 
his own finding—as he most certainly did his 
own courting. Folsom, in his History, speaks 
thus of the good Doctor: 

Possessing popular manners, and the repu¬ 
tation of great skill in his profession, he acquired 
in a very short time a very extensive practice. His 
services were in requisition abroad as well as at 
home, and aged persons in neighboring towns still 
speak of Dr. Cummings as the most distinguished 
practitioner of former days. In his habits he was 
social even to excess: cheerful and full of anec¬ 
dote, he inspired good humor and friendly feelings 
wherever he went. His death was the result of 
accident. Returning late on the night of April 1, 
1774, from a visit to...Winter Harbour, he was 
thrown from his horse on the shore of the Pool 
where his lifeless body was discovered the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

A man can often be judgedby his friends, 
and the jovial Doctor’s likeable nature, as out¬ 
lined by Folsom, suggests very clearly that 
Nathaniel Ladd was a social man too—social 
and sociable, with perhaps the dignity (when 
occasion required) that his army service had 
given. When Folsom says that Dr. Cummings 
was “cheerful and full of anecdote” he makes it 
very clear that when the Doctor and Nathaniel 
were together of an evening in the old inn parlor, 
there was laughter and good stories and splendid 
fellowship. What a pity that Folsom did not 
record some of the Doctor’s talk. 

So it is probable that Dr. Cummings was 
one of the company at the Ladd Inn on the night 
the mock trial was held. It was not merely a good 
company, it was also a distinguished one. David 
Sewall, of York, was there and also John Lowell 
of Newburyport. Sewall and Lowell were later 
the first Federal judges appointed for Massachu¬ 
setts and Maine, and Lowell’s son (Francis Cabot 
Lowell) was to be founder of the New England 
cotton textile industry and to have a city (Lowell, 
Mass.) bear his name. There was also James 
Sullivan whose father “read Latin and Greek 
fluently until he reached one hundred years of 
age.” The brother of James was to be one of 
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The warm inn 
fireplace and 
a good story. 



Washington’s most distinguished generals, and 
James himself was to be Biddeford’s leader in 
the early days of the Revolution, a member of the 
Continental Congress, and later a Governor of 
Massachusetts. Such men relished the company 
of Dr. Cummings and Nathaniel Ladd. And no 
one can doubt that Madam Ladd, and Madam 
Ladd ’ s good table, were also part of the charm of 
the old inn. It is not mere imagination to place 
Dr. Cummings as part of the company at the inn 
at the time of the mock trial. He knew well the 
lawyers and judges who came to Biddeford to 
hold court, because from 1768 to 1770 the old 
records show that the annual October term of the 
York County courts in Biddeford was actually 
held in a room in Dr. Cumming’s house. And 
when the location was shifted, in 1771, it was to 
the Ladd Inn—which probably dates the mock 
trial. 

Here is the account that has come down 
to us, as told in 1858 from the personal recollec¬ 
tion of David Sewall who had participated: 


When the business of the term was nearly 
completed it was customary for both bench and bar 
to assemble at the tavern for a social meeting. On 
these occasions they constituted a (mock) court 
among themselves, appointing one of their num¬ 
ber chief justice, for the trial of all breaches of good 
fellowship during the term. 

(This year) the inferior court was sitting 
at Ladd’s Tavern, there being no court-house 
(then) in the place. John Lowell had arrived, late on 
Monday evening, to attend its sessions and finding 
the inn full sought lodgings elsewhere, probably at 
his friend Sullivan’s where he was always a wel¬ 
come guest. He left his horse tied to the pest at the 
inn, expecting it would be properly cared for; but 
the landlord never gave it a thought. When, on 
Friday evening a court was held for the hearing of 
all omissions and commissions which had oc¬ 
curred during the week, Ladd was called upon to 
answer for leaving the horse unattended to - and 
defended himself on the plea that he had received 
no order to put him up. The case was tried with 
becoming gravity, and the judge, upon the evi¬ 
dence, sentenced Ladd to pay a single bowl of good 
punch for his neglect, and Lowell (was sentenced 
to pay) twice as much for not taking better care of 
his own steed. 


The manners of the judges were not only 
decorous but dignified, and the members of the bar 
were courteous and well-bred; but in their familiar 
intercourse there was little formality or restraint, 
and their festivities were seasons of wit and frolic 
and often sufficiently uproarious. 


Incidentally, it is interesting to recall that 
punch; the famous social drink of Colonial times 
was called “the drink that is all contradiction” 
because, as the amusing old rhyme went, it 
contained: 
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Brandy to make it strong, 

Water to make it weak. 

Lemon to make it sour. 

Sugar to make it sweet. 

It is also interesting (and revealing) that 
the standard measure of a bowl of punch in those 


days was one quart. Thus the court’s sentence of 
one bowl from Ladd and two bowls from Lowell 
meant almost a gallon of punch for a treat to the 
inn company. There can be no doubt that a very 
merry evening followed that mock trial in the old 
inn on the King’s highway in Upper Biddeford. 






Chapter 9 

OTHER GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN COLONIAL BIDDEFORD 

* * * 


Much sentimental nonsense has been 
written about the pleasure of life in the “good old 
Colonial days.” But there was also a dark side 
that is not so well known. As long as a man or 
woman had health, a home, and work by which 
to earn money, life was not so bad. Yet it was not 
by any means as serene and carefree as it has 
been painted. The diary of the Reverend Thomas 
Smith, the Portland parson (seepages 106-107), 
is full of recurring plagues and near-famines and 
complaints against inflation such as this entry of 
1748: 

“The difficulties of living daily 
increase...there is no standard, but every man get¬ 
ting what (price) he can.... The prices of the 
neccessaries of life do daily monstrously increase.” 

Four years later he wrote, “It is a time of 
dismal scarcity of Bread,” and later (in 1761) he 
called it “a sickly dying melancholy time,” 
while in March of 1763 he wrote of the arrival of 
a shipload of com with this comment, “people 
were reduced to the last and extremest distress; 
scarcely a bushel of com in the whole Eastern 
country.” Something has already been said of 
the difference between the money known as Old 
Tenor and that called Legal Money in 1748. Old 
Tenor was then so depreciated that it was worth 
only one-fourth as much as Legal Money. But 
the parson’s diary records that twelve years 
later, in 1760, Old Tenor had sunk still further— 
so low that one million pounds of Old Tenor was 
worth only one hundred thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling, a ratio of ten to one. And in 1766 the 
Reverend Thomas Smith writes once more 

“There are great and universal complaints for want of 
money.” 


In the small towns there were no charity 
organizations, no hospitals, and nowhere was 
there a Red Cross or Traveller’s Aid. A docu¬ 
ment found in the Massachusetts archives gives 
a picture of what could happen to a stranger 
without money or friends. The document men¬ 
tions Biddeford and Falmouth (now Portland); it 
is dated November 10, 1748, and it will be 
recalled that in April of that same year two 
Selectmen of Biddeford had appeared in court 
on charges of not having provided a schoolmas¬ 
ter for the town. It was probably some rumor of 
that vacancy that brought the stranger to Maine, 
but this is the way the old document puts the 
story: 

The Selectmen of the Town of Falmouth 
humbly sheweth that William Forde, an Indigent 
Person (as he Saith) came from the west of England 
on the seventeenth day of April last, to New Found 
Land & from thence to Piscataqua, from thence to 
Boston where he lived about two months. From 
thence he travailed to the Eastward, as far as 
Biddeford, intending to have Kept School there. But 
meeting withnolncouragement, and beinginformed 
that there was a Mast Ship at Falmouth, heTravailed 
from Biddeford to Falmouth intending to get a pas¬ 
sage home in said Ship. 

Said Forde having no money to pay his 
Passage with, the master of said Ship refused to 
Carry him, upon which said Forde being in a S trange 
Land, having neither Friends nor money he was 
tempted by the Divel to Kill himself; and was so far 
prevailed with by the Tempter to Cutt his own Throat 
with a Razor he had in his Pockett, which he Cutt 
very Badly, this was done the Second Night after he 
came to T own which was the second day of Septem¬ 
ber last. 

It was only after his attempted suicide 
that poor Forde was given any attention—but 
only then on the expectation that there would be 
pay for his care. And the purpose of the old 
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document was to induce the Massachusetts Gen¬ 
eral Court to pay for Forde a “bill of expense” 
amounting to 58 pounds 10 shillings Old Tenor, 
which the Falmouth selectmen carefully trans¬ 
lated as 14 pounds 12 shillings and 6 pence New 
Tenor (or Legal Money). 

As another glimpse of the times, there is 
the case of what were called the French neutrals. 
In 1745 the troops under William Pepperell 
captured Louisburg and Cape Breton, but in 
1748, when France and England signed the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, both places were restored to 
France—to the great disappointment of the 
people of New England. Then the English 
began to settle in Nova Scotia, founding the city 
of Halifax in 1749. As the Halifax colony grew 
it found itself sandwiched between the French of 
Cape Breton and those in the section known as 
Acadia. History says that the Acadians refused 
to take part in the wars between France and 
England. They would not serve France, and they 
also would not take the English oath of alle¬ 
giance—which explains the name of French 
Neutrals given them. As so often happens, 
however, there were reckless young men who 
did not share the caution of their elders, and it is 
said that when (in 1755) the English soldiers 
captured a French fort on the Bay of Fundy they 
found 300 young Acadians among the garrison. 
It was soon afterwards that all of the Acadian 
people, young and old, were ordered deported— 
and they were driven from their homes. 



An Acadian family facing harsh exile in a strange land 


This was the famous tragedy on which 
Longfellow based his poem “Evangeline." In 
about five years a total of 6,000 men, women, 
and children were forcibly scattered among the 
American colonies. About 1,300 were brought 
to New England, and two different shipments 
are believed to have come to York County. How 
many people were in the first lot sent is not 
known. But the Massachusetts State Archives 
show an official document of 1760 by which 61 
of the unhappy deportees were assigned in York 
County. Three of these, a man and wife and 
infant child, were made public charges of 
Biddeford, as follows: 

The Committee to make a division of the French 
people in the County of York, late inhabitants of 
Nova Scotia, into the several towns within the said 
County, - beg leave to report they met the 17th of 
July, 1760, and made the following division. 

“B iddeford: Claud Boudrin and wife, with 
one child 

“Scarbourer (Scarboro): Joseph, John, 
Mary and Margaret, children of 
Claud Boudrin” 

It will be seen that the division broke up 
a family of seven, and four children were com¬ 
pletely separated from their parents. That cold¬ 
blooded separation of families was another char¬ 
acteristic of the day. In this same York County 
division another family (of nine) was broken up 
between Wells and Berwick—the father, mother, 
and five children being assigned to Berwick 
while two other children (both girls) were sent to 
Wells. No record has been found of how long the 
Boudrins were kept here nor just what their 
experience may have been. That it was not happy 
goes without saying. These deportees were 
treated and handled as paupers in the various 
towns, and there was complaint in some towns 
that more work could not be gotten out of them. 
Most of the French Neutrals were allowed to 
drift back to Canada after its final conquest by 
England in 1762, but they must have taken with 
them (especially the children) many bitter memo- 
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ries of their enforced stay in Colonial New 
England. It is only fair to add, however, that the 
French neutrals were not treated any differently 
from New England’s own native paupers. The 
times were very harsh for the poor. 

Even medical science was harsh and bloody 
by modem standards. Vile-tasting pills, purges, 
and bloodletting made up the doctor’s stock in 
trade. It is known today that George Washington 
died prematurely —because he was "bled” ex¬ 
cessively by his doctors. Even a toothache met 
with strange treatment, as is shown by this quo¬ 
tation from a magazine article of 1778: 

If the decay be not too far advanced; that is if 
it be not rendered useless simply as a tooth, 1 would 
advise that it be extracted, then immediately boiled 
with a view to make it perfectly clean and also 
destroy any life there may be in the tooth. Then it 
may be restored to the socket 

The article was not written by a quack; it 
did not refer to dental practice in some back- 
woods settlement. It appeared in a leading 
English magazine (The Gendeman’s and Lon¬ 
don Magazine of April 1778), and it was written 
by the King’s own dentist. Incidentally, among 
other choice bits of treatment noted by this man 
was the use of powerful acids for “burning the 
nerve,” the applying of “blisters” (fiery plasters) 
behind the ear “to divert the pain,” and finally 
the naive advice that: 

‘To bum the ear by hot irons has sometimes 
been a successful practice, and has relieved tooth¬ 
ache." 

If the King of England in his palace 
received such treatment, then what must have 
been dental conditions in the small Colonial 
village. And there were then no anesthetics, no 
deadeners of pain—not even for a King. 

The Pirate and the “Bleeding Curse” 

Another aspect of this darker side of 
Colonial life is revealed by an old legend of 
Biddeford Pool. Just how old the legend is we 



cannot tell. It seems to have first been referred 
to in print by John Locke, of an old Biddeford 
family, who apparantly drew upon boyhood 
memories of family talk when he wrote about 
1880 of 

The terrible tale of the pirate Melcher’s bleeding 
victims, whose dying prayers brought upon his pos¬ 
terity the ‘bleeding curse’ which caused so many of 
them in Biddeford to bleed to death from the scratch 
of a pin. 

In 1926 Miss Fannie M. Hackett, mem¬ 
ber of still another old Biddeford family, wrote 
out the legend as she remembered her mother 
telling it: 

There was a shipwreck. A boat was lowered 
and filled with men, one of whom was Melcher. A 
man struggling in the water wanted them to take him 
aboard. They refused, thinking his added weight 
would swamp the boat. He clung to the side of the 
boat; they could not pull his hands away, and Melcher 
grabbed an ax and cut off his hands at the wrists. As 
the man sank from the side of the boat he pronounced 
a curse upon Melcher—that he and all his descen¬ 
dants whould bleed to death. Since that time every¬ 
body who had Melcher blood has died that way. 

It will be noticed that while only one of 
those versions calls Melcher a pirate, yet they 
both agree that the incident involved a ship¬ 
wreck and that a family was afflicted with the 
hereditary male disease known as hemophilia— 
popularly called “the bleeding sickness.” Inci¬ 
dentally, a somewhat similar legend is told in the 
Libby family, but in that case the taint is laid to 
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intermarriage with the descendants of a sailor 
named Lassell. 

As to Melcher’s beingapirate (if he were 
one) there is no record of anyone by that name 
among the known pirates of the New England 
coast. The legend somehow suggests that he 
may have been what was called a “wrecker” (a 
man who preyed upon wrecked vessels)—and in 
Colonial times the line between pirate and 
wrecker was often hard to draw. As late as 1752 
the British Parliament was forced to pass a law 
making it a crime punishable by death “to plun¬ 
der any vessel in distress...to prevent the escape 
of any person that endeavors to save his life...to 
wound him with intent to destroy him...or to 
show false lights (on shore) in order to bring any 
ship into danger.” Many dark tales have come 
down of ships being decoyed by false signals 
onto rocky shores, to be wrecked and plundered. 
And needless to say, the wreckers were not 
anxious to have any witnesses survive among 
the crew and passengers of the doomed ship. 
Because these wreckers preferred the dark of the 
moon for their work, they are traditionally known 
as “mooncussers.” It has been repeatedly and 
strenuously denied that any such things were 
done on the lonely shores of Cape Cod or among 
the even lonelier coves of the Maine coast—but 
still the stories persist of the “mooncussers.” In 
fact, a sea captain once remarked in the old days 
that he would much rather take his chances in a 
wreck on the wild and cannibal Fiji Islands, than 
he would on certain parts of the coast of Maine. 

At any rate, whether Melcher was a pi¬ 
rate or mooncusser, whether he really wielded 
his axe on the man struggling for life in the sea, 
no one can say today. But it is still sometimes 
said in Biddeford, when a man is known to be a 
bleeder, that he “must have Melcher blood.” 

The Slaves of Biddeford 

Also dark in the Colonial picture was the 
fact of slavery. It existed throughout New En¬ 
gland, and records recently discovered show 
that Biddeford had its share of slaves. There 


were two forms of slavery known here. First, 
there was the form known as “indenture” in 
which a man, woman, or child was sold into 
virtual slavery for a limited time. These “inden¬ 
tured servants,” as they were known, were white 
persons. For a few Indians, and for many blacks, 
there was the second form known as chattel 
slavery that lasted for life—the type of slavery 
that finally caused the great Civil War. 

The first form of slavery (indenture) worked 
this way. A man or woman in England, wishing 
to come to America, but too poor to pay for 
transportation, might arrange with the captain of 
a sailing ship to be sold on arrival in this country 
so that the captain could recover the cost of the 
voyage. The average cost was 20 pounds (about 
$100), and the average length of slavery needed 
to pay that cost was four years. An advertisement 
in a Boston newspaper of 1729 is typical: 

“To be soId...a parcel of White Servants, both male 
and Female, lately arrived from Europe. Their time 
from 4 to 11 years, and are to be seen on board the 
Vessel at Long Wharffe.” 



White men for sale! 

To make that advertisement clearer, the 
reference to “their time from 4 to 11 years” 
meant that these white men and women would 
be sold for sums that would put them in servi¬ 
tude for from 4 to 11 years. 

It was not only immigrants who were 
sold that way. Prisoners of war were thus sold. 


t 
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A man or woman who had fallen in debt, or who 
badly needed money or support, could sell them¬ 
selves. Parents could sell children (of any age), 
and one of the horrible features of the indenture 
system of Colonial times was the traffic in kid¬ 
napped children—kidnapped in one country or 
section and sold to unscrupulous buyers in an¬ 
other. It is true that indentured servitude was 
supposed to be for only a definite term of years, 
but a harsh or greedy master could readily find 
ways for prolonging the servitude. As an ex¬ 
ample there is a case at Berwick in the old 
records, in which an indentured man was con¬ 
victed of “abusive carages toward his master and 
Mrs.” He might easily have been deliberately 
provoked by that Master and Mrs “ into doing 
something to justify such a charge. At any rate, 
in this Berwick case, the indentured man was 
sentenced to be whipped (“thirty lashes upon the 
bare skin”) and made to serve that “master and 
Mrs” for enough more time to work out his fine 
of 7 pounds 10 shillings, as well as the time he 
had spent in jail awaiting trial. That sentence 
certainly added two or three years to his servi¬ 
tude—and no one should be foolish enough to 
imagine that the “master and Mrs” made those 
extra years easy. 

It must be repeated that those indentured 
servants were white. They were men, women, 
and children of the same blood race as their 
masters and mistresses. Yet a modem historian 
comments: 

They were made to realize that they were not 
freemen. Any who had been unfaithful, negligent, or 
unprofitable in service, even though they had been ill - 
used, were not to be dismissed from their contract 
until they had made satisfaction according to the 
judgment of the authorities. 

If in desperation an indentured servant in 
Biddeford, or elsewhere, ran away, he or she 
could be advertised for and reclaimed by his 
master like any Negro slave. In fact, in the 
advertisements in the old Colonial newspapers it 
is often hard to tell whether the runaway was 


black or white. For one thing the word slave was 
not much used in Colonial times. Black or white, 
held in chattel bondage for life or under inden¬ 
ture for a limited number of years, both classes 
still were called by the same name—servant. 
Roger Williams, famous leader for religious 
freedom, owned black and white “servants.” So 
did William Penn and George Washington. It 
was the custom of the times, and even the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence and the American Revo¬ 
lution did not do away with it. 

As for Negro slavery, it was far more com¬ 
mon in Biddeford in Colonial times than has 
been previously realized or admitted by 
Biddeford historians. There is, for instance, no 
mention of slavery in Folsom’s History, and yet 
at the time that Folsom wrote that History (1830) 
there were colored men and women living here 
who had been slaves in Biddeford or who were 
the sons and daughters of Biddeford slaves. But 
the truth is that when Folsom wrote, the great 
struggle over slavery was beginning between 
North and South—and New England people 
were trying to forget that New England had once 
been an active slave-trading center, or that sla¬ 
very (even though far milder than Southern 
slavery) had ever existed there. 

The black slaves of Colonial Biddeford 
seem to have been mainly house-servants rather 
than field hands. The census of 1764 showed 
116 families living in Biddeford and a total of 
627 whites and 12 Negroes. When it is remem¬ 
bered that slaves were then so expensive that 
only the well-to-do could afford them, that seems 
a fairly heavy ratio for a Maine village. 
Pepperellboro (Saco) had at the same time only 
two Negroes against 538 whites. 

The first B iddeford slave-owner of whom 
a record has so far been found was Captain 
Samuel Jordan, Indian fighter and merchant, 
whose home (now known as the Goldthwait 
House) still stands at Hill’s Beach. Captain Jor¬ 
dan died in 1742—the year that Chrisp Bradbury 
was raising the rates at his ferry and the inven¬ 
tory of his estate includes this interesting list of 
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property, with the values given in “bills of Old 
Tenor”: 

1 Scarlet Jacket & Breeches value 8 pounds 
1 Moose Skinn “ 5 

1 Negro “ 20 “ 

1 pair of Oxen “ 35 

1 Rone (roan) Horse “ 50 

The fact that the Negro slave was valued 
at less than half the worth of the horse may 
indicate that the Negro was either very old or 
(more probably) very young. It was the work to 
be gotten out of them—Negro or horse—that 
made the basis of value. 

The next record of slaves found in 
Biddeford occurs in the inventory of the estate of 
Captain Daniel Smith who died in 1752—the 
year in which George Washington reached his 
20th birthday and the same year in which Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin flew his kite and discovered that 
lightning was electricity. The three Negroes 
known as Captain Smith’s property were un¬ 
doubtedly used as servants in the old inn on the 
King’s highway. Probably one was a hostler or 
stable hand while another may have been the 
“Black Hi tty” who helped pick the beans for the 
“RoyalFamily’s”dinner (seepage 111). In the 
Captain’s estate the Negroes were listed along 
with other livestock as follows: 


To 2 Negroes 

133 Pounds 6 Shillings 8 Pence 

To another Negro 

26 “ 

13 “ 

4 " 

To 12 Oxen 

78 “ 

13 “ 

4 “ 

To 10 Cows 

36 “ 

0" 

0 “ 


Why two Negroes should be valued at an 
average of 66 pounds each (between $300 and 
$400) while another was only 26 pounds (about 
$ 125) is hard to say. but it was probably another 
case of either extreme age or extreme youth. 

Even more interesting is the inventory of 
the estate of Jeremiah Hill, Senior, who died in 
1779—a year when the American Revolution 
was not yet won and when the Reverend Thomas 
Smith of Falmouth was complaining in his diary 
that coffee was $8 a pound and tea $19, in 


“Continental currency,” of course. Jeremiah 
Hill, Senior, was a son-in-law to Captain and 
Rebecca Smith, having married their daughter 
Mary in 1746, and the wedding celebration was 
probably held in the old inn on the King’s 
highway, Mary’s home. Jeremiah had also been 
Biddeford’s representative in the Massachusetts 
General Court for the years 1770, 1771, and 
1772. And he was a leader in the old Pool Road 
church still standing. Thus the added interest of 
his inventory which included the following: 


1 Pew on the lower floor in the 

Biddeford Meeting House 200 Pounds 
1 ditto in the Gallery ditto 

(the same Meeting House) 80 “ 

1 Negro Man, named Dick 250 “ 

1 Yoke of Oxen, 7 years old 285 “ 

1 Ditto, 6 years old 260 “ 

Blue Broadcloth Coat & Waistcoat 60 “ 

Pair Black Breeches 20 “ 


The Biddeford appraisers of that 
Biddeford estate dignified the Negro man by at 
least recording his name. But in money value 
they tacitly set him down as worth only a little 
more than three good suits of clothes—and as 
less than two church pews or a yoke of oxen. Our 
Colonial forefathers were obviously not as con¬ 
scious as we are today of the difference between 
property rights and human rights. A slave, even 
in New England, was property first and human 
second. 

Through an entry in the old town records 
of Biddeford, we know the names of two other 
colored people who were probably Colonial 
slaves. The entry, dated July 25,1778, reads: 

“Cato & Cloe, Negro man & woman, both of 

Biddeford, intend Maniage” 

Also about the year 1785 there was a 
Negro fisherman who lived with his family at the 
Pool. He was widely known as “Black Peter,” 
and his name is so written in an old account book 
of that period. Black Peter had undoubtedly 
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been a slave. Thus we have definite proof of at 
least 12 Biddeford slaves of Colonial days, count¬ 
ing the four named in the will of Nathaniel Ladd 
which is quoted below. Of those twelve we 
know the names of eight: Dick, Cato, Cloe 
(Chloe), Peter, Scipio, Bess, Patty, and Dinah. 
There was also Madam Ladd’s "Black Hi tty.” It 
will be noted that they had no family names— 
they were named like horses or cows. 



Nathaniel Ladd frees his slaves 


Something has been told already of 
Nathaniel Ladd. But just recently there has been 
discovered an old legal record that makes 
Nathaniel Ladd one of the most interesting and 
distinguished figures in Biddeford and Maine 
history. At the time Nathaniel Ladd lived, Maine 
was a part of Massachusetts (and remained so 
until 1820). Therefore slavery ended in Biddeford 
when it did in Massachusetts, and the date was 
1783. In that year the Supreme Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts ruled that the clause in the State Consti¬ 
tution, adopted in 1780, which read “all men are 
bom free and equal,” was a clause that applied to 


black men and women, as well as to white. It is 
worth noting that the author of that clause was 
the same John Lowell who just about ten years 
earlier had been paired with Nathaniel T add 
before the amusing mock court on that merry 
evening at the old inn in Biddeford. And an 
active supporter of Lowell in that freedom clause 
was James Sullivan, Biddeford’s famous Revo¬ 
lutionary figure. 

It is also interesting that while Nat hani el 
Ladd made the will that can now be quoted, it 
was James Sulli van who wrote that will for him 
And it may very well be that the will was the 
result of discussions held by Sullivan, Lowell, 
and Ladd before the old inn fireplace in 
Biddeford. This is the way the old document 
reads: 

In the nameofGodAmen: I, Nathaniel Ladd 
of Biddeford in the County of York, Gentleman, 
being of sound mind and memory laboring under 
many diseases of body which I apprehend will soon 
put an end to my natural life, and thinking it my duty 
to make, adjust, dispose of the external things where¬ 
with I am blest, do make and ordain this my last will 
and testament. 

And Whereas, I have heretofore purchased a 
Negro Woman named Bess and a Negro Man named 
Scipio, and the said Negro Woman hath had bom of 
her body two female children, the one named Patty 
and the other Dinah, and my Will is to set them free 
from that Servitude whereunto the laws of the ijnrf 
obliges them: I do therefore in the first place give and 
bequeath to the said Bess, Scipio, Patty & Dinah and 
each of them severally and respectively their Time 
and Service during their natural lives, and do hereby 
Will and Order that they and each of them shall be set 
free and be at their own disposal respectively.,,. And 
I do in the second place give unto the said Negro Man 
inconsiderationofhis good Services, a Y oke of Oxen 
which I now have, and my Gun, and my every day 
Cloaths (clothes). 

Also 1 give & bcquesth unto my Wife’s Grand- 
Daughter Margaret Smith one Feather Bed, one Cow 
and Six Chairs. 

Also I give and bequeath unto my Wife, Re¬ 
becca Ladd, one third of all my Personal Estate not 
herein disposed of.... 

That will of Nathaniel Ladd’s is one of 
the most noteworthy and remarkable documents 
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in Biddeford annals. It was witnessed by James 
Sullivan, Dr. AaronPorter, and Robert Edgecomb 
Nason, who watched while Nathaniel Ladd (ob¬ 
viously in his last illness) signed his name. The 
date was January 21,1776—six months before 
the Declaration of Independence, and seven years 
before Massachusetts freed all slaves (the sec¬ 
ond State in the Union to do so). It was 87 years 
before the great Civil War ended all slavery in 
this country. Nathaniel Ladd died within a few 
months, but he left, in that will, a magnificent 
monument behind him. Not only had he freed 
that family of slaves, he had also taken care to 
give them a start in freedom by providing the 
man, Scipio, with a gun (to hunt and shoot game 
for food) and an ox-team with which he could do 
hauling, farming, or other work to earn money. 
Nathaniel Ladd is a man of whom Biddeford can 
well be proud. 

It may sharpen that pride to quote an¬ 
other legal document of the same time and one 
that shows very different treatment of a Negro 
man. It is also interesting as involving Lady 
Mary Pepperell, widow of the famous Sir Wil¬ 
liam and part of what good Madam Ladd used to 
call the Royal Family. The document is the 
record of a York County trial, held in York in 
August of 1775—six months before Nathaniel 
Ladd signed his will and four months after the 
battle of Lexington. The battle of Bunker Hill 
had been fought only two months before this 
court Tecord was written, but the wording would 
certainly never suggest that a King had begun to 
lose his colonies. Or that any spirit of freedom 
was in the air. This is the document to contrast 
with Nathaniel Ladd’s will: 

Be it remembered that David Sewall, Esquire, 
attorney for the Lord the King for this Term, being 
present in the Court of General Sessions of the 
Peace...begun and held at York...in the fifteenth year 
of the Reign of his Majesty George the Third, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith etc., Annoquc Domini 1775, in his own 
person gave the Court to understand and be informed 
that one Pompey, a Negro man of Kittery in said 
County, labourer, did with force and arms on the 


twenty-second of July, 1775, at Kittery aforesaid, 
Steal and Purloin two young Sheep...said Sheep 
being then the property or owned by the Lady Mary 
Pepperell of said Kittery, Widow, and of the price of 
six shillings and eight pence each, against the Peace 
of the said Lord the king, his Crown and Dignity, and 
the Statute of the Province of Massachusetts Bay in 
that case made and provided. Whereupon the said 
Attorney prays the advice of this Court on the Pre¬ 
mises, and that the said Pompey now here in Court 
may answer to the said Lord the King thereon. And 
the said Pompey, being here present in Court, pleads 
Guilty. 

And after a full hearing the Court are of opin¬ 
ion that the said Pompey is Guilty; and therefore 
ordered thathe pay unto the saidLady Mary Pepperell 
the sum of thirty-six Shillings, it being the threefold 
Damages. And it appearing to the Court that he is 
unable to pay the same, ordered that the said Lady 
Mary Pepperell or her Agent may dispose of him to 
any of his Majesty’s liege Subjects for the space of 
four months in Service; and also to receive ten 
Stripes on his naked Back, and pay Costs taxed at 
twenty Shillings and two Pence and stand committed 
until Sentence be performed. 

It must have dazed the poor Pompey, 
listening to that somber charge (after all the 
excitement of Lexington and Bunker Hill, whose 
news had come with galloping, shouting post¬ 
riders)—well, poor Pompey must have won¬ 
dered if somebody had not blundered in linking 
up the taking of two young sheep with “the Peace 
of the said Lord the King, his Crown and Dig¬ 
nity.” That document is not quoted to show how 
a Negro was treated in those days; a white man, 
as the old records show, would have been treated 
just the same—been whipped, made to pay three 
times the damage, and sold into servitude to pay 
the debt. But it does show clearly how a poor 
Negro could fare in freedom, and why Nathaniel 
Ladd was so careful to provide Scipio with a gun 
and yoke of oxen. Whether the unlucky Pompey 
had stolen the sheep for food, or to get needed 
money, we do not know. But the Lady Mary 
Pepperell, through her agent, certainly took her 
36 shillings for the sheep that were worth twelve. 

That old record is also interesting from 
another angle, as showing how old ways of 
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thought and action persisted in spite of war and 
talk of rebellion. Within a year the British troops 
were to march out of Boston, never to return, 
with their bands playing the tune “The World 
Turned Upside Down.” But it took longer than 
that to make many realize that the Colonial days 
of Biddeford and Maine and Massachusetts— 
the rule of King and Parliament over this coun¬ 
try—were done forever. 



The King’s “Broad Arrow” 

It is pleasant to turn from that darker side 
of Colonial life to the story of the mast pines and 
the mast trade which sprang from the need of the 
English navy for the tall white pines of New 
Hampshire and Maine. 

Many a great English warship of Colo¬ 
nial days boasted of masts made from the pines 
of the Saco Valley. 

The early English explorers were all 
amazed by the huge pines found here. Some of 
these magnificent trees were six feet in diameter, 
nearly nineteen feet around, and almost 200 feet 
tall. One such tree reached England in 1666 and 
was so enormous that an old record preserves 
the fact that even after that tree had been trimmed 
and rough hewed, it still contained almost 20 
tops of timber. Such a tree was of course 
exceptional, but even the average tree reached a 
height of 125 feet, was about 10 feet round at the 
base, and represented a growth of 300 years. 
Small wonder that the pine forests of Maine and 
New Hampshire became the chief source of 


masts for the King’s great wooden warships. 

So prized were the masts they made, that 
all pines more than two feet in diameter (at a 
point twelve inches above the ground) were 
declared the property of the King and could not 
be cut without special permission. Royal in¬ 
spectors went through the woods, marking every 
tree of that size (or larger) with the King’s 
“broad arrow.” The mark was cut in the bark 
with a sharp axe. It was made with three cuts of 
the axe—two slanting, one perpendicular—and 
roughly resembled an arrow head, which ex¬ 
plains its name. Anyone cutting a tree marked 
with the King’s “broad arrow” was subject to 
heavy penalties—if caught But few were caught, 
though many pines were cut. There was some¬ 
thing about that arrogant King’s mark on a fine 
pine that roused people’s ire and made them find 
ways of getting round, and evading, an unpopu¬ 
lar law just as they have done many times in our 
history. Once or twice there was open resis¬ 
tance, and men disguised as Indians took good 
timber away from a King’s inspector who had 
seized it at a sawmill, because it measured more 
than two feet in width. These hated inspectors 
are said to have gone into the homes of the 
people here in search of floor boards and doors 
made of planks two feet or more in width. Such 
a plank was taken as clear proof that a mast pine 
had been bootlegged (as we would say today) 
and the King’s“broad arrow” disregarded, which 
is why, it is said, that no Saco Valley home built 
before the Revolution will be found to contain 
boards more than 23 inches in width. The 
sawmills that secretly cut the great pines were 
careful to trim all boards just under the 24 inch 
width. After the Revolution, when the King’s 
“broad arrow” was just a curiosity, such trees 
were cut without stealth. It is from that later 
period that wide floor boards, and doors made of 
one piece of lumber, really date. Dining tables 
were known here with tops made of a single 
piece of plank. One such top was three feet wide 
and four feet long. The tree from which it had 
been cut was obviously a great mast pine. 
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The men who went from here to cut the 
tall pines were said to have gone “a-masting.” 
An old record of April 1778, about the laying out 
of a county road (Tristram Jordan, Thomas 
Gillpatrick, Benjamin Nason, Jacob Bradbury, 
and James Sullivan were the local surveyors of 
that road) traces its line by mention of “the old 
mast camp” below Little Ossipee Pond, to the 
“mast way” on the western bank of the Pond, and 
“on the northern side of Little Ossipee Moun¬ 
tain.” Unfortunately that record of 1788 gives no 



clue as to just how long that “old mast camp” and 
“old mast way” had been there. But James 
Sullivan and his fellow-surveyors from Biddeford 
were evidently on the site of an old source of 
mast supply. 

The men who cut the great trees were 
called “masters” and “mast-men." Before the 
tree was cut, its line of fall had to be determined, 
and all hollows filled in with yielding brush or 
branches—which was known as “bedding the 
fall." Since these trees were to be masts, bearing 
heavy sails, shaken by stormy seas, whipped by 
howling winds—since upon their strength and 
soudness depended the lives of the sailors on the 
ships with those masts—it was important that 
when those trees were felled they should be 
cushioned on the ground to avoid twisting strains 
that might produce hidden and dangerous weak¬ 
nesses. Even the roads over which they were 
dragged had to be carefully surveyed and planned 
to avoid sharp curves or sudden bumps or hills 
on which the heavy load might overrun and 
crush men and oxen. It was careful, skilled, 
dangerous business—and the men who directed 
the long line of oxen (from 16 to 32 animals to a 
tree) and the teamsters and helpers as the great 
tree was hauled on mast-sleds or block-wheels 
(wheels made of great round blocks of creaking 
wood)—such men were known as master-cart¬ 
ers, and it was a proud title. It was not everyone 
who could take charge of a tree on the ground 
where it had been felled and then watch over 
every foot of its passage from the forest to the 
mast road and down to the mast-shed at the 
mouth of the river. There, skilled workmen, 
known as “mast-wrights,” hewed it with hand 
axes and adzes into proper size and shape. A 
large mast-shed is said to have been at the mouth 
of the Saco River in Colonial days. 

In shaping the mast, the mast-wrights 
followed an odd rule—for each inch in diameter 
the mast should be three feet tall. Thus, the 
largest diameter used (which was 36 inches) 
meant that the finished mast was 108 feet tall. 
That was a lot of timber to be in one piece, and 
it took a pine from 125 to 150 feet tall to make 
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such a mast. Also there was no way of getting 
such long sticks into the hold of an average ship, 
and thus the trade was carried on in what were 
known as mast-ships. They were squat, bluff- 
bowed vessels. In the stem they had a large door 
or port that could be let down, and the great long 
logs were pulled and pushed into the ship. In its 
long uninterrupted floor, the hold of such a mast- 
ship must have more nearly resembled the han¬ 
gar deck of a modem aircraft carrier than any 
other type of Colonial ship construction. The 
mast-ships were about400 tons, which was large 
for the day. They carried a crew of 25 men, and 
from 40 to 50 masts made up a full cargo. So 
valuable were those cargoes, so prized were the 
pine masts of Maine, that the ships often trav¬ 
elled in convoys protected by warships. In 1770 
a mast 36 inches in diameter (and about 108 feet 


long) sold in England for 110 English Pounds, or 
about $550. Thus the total cargo of a mast-ship 
could run to $25,000 or $30,000 in value, very 
big money for those days. 

Because of the sand bar at the mouth of 
the Saco River, it is doubtful that the mast-ships 
came here to load. Sometimes the masts were 
made into large rafts and floated to Portsmouth 
and Boston. Others were sent to Portland, which 
at the time of the Revolution was an important 
port for the mast trade. In fact, one of the 
contributing causes of the bombing and burning 
of Portland (then called Falmouth) in October 
1775 was the way the people there had hidden 
(and refused to give up) a cargo of pine masts 
that the English Captain Mowatt had been sent to 
convoy. The people of Maine had made up their 
minds to pay no more attention to the King’s 
“broad arrow.” 



* 





















Chapter 10 

REVOLUTIONARY DAYS IN BIDDEFORD 
* * * 


A part of Biddeford ’ s story in the A meri- 
can Revolution has been told in “An Outline of 
Biddeford’s History". It should be remembered 
that in that war the actual fighting lasted from 
April 1775 (the battle of Lexington) to October 
1781 (the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown). 
But peace was not formally declared until al¬ 
most the middle of 1783, and thus the Revolu¬ 
tion ranks as the longest major war in our na¬ 
tional history—more than six years of fighting, 
with another two years of armed watchfulness 
and uncertainty. In those eight years Biddeford 
men went off to war, were killed, or drifted away 
or returned. How many went or died or settled 
elsewhere or returned has never been recorded— 
and cannot now be learned. Biddeford was then 
part of Massachusetts, her men served in the 
famous regiments known as “the Massachusetts 
Line,” and their service was merged with that of 
the men of Massachusetts. The surviving records 
show that of the total of 231,771 men who 
served in the Continental army (what might be 
called the “regular” army)—a total of 67,907— 
almost 30 percent—were men from Massachu¬ 
setts and Maine. The next highest state (Con¬ 
necticut) furnished 31,939, or less than half the 
number from Massachusetts and Maine. After 
one desperate fight, George Washington rode 
along the front of his troops to thank the men 
whose courage had brought victory. As he 
passed, he took off his hat and exclaimed, “God 
bless the Massachusetts Line.” It is part of our 
Maine heritage that when he spoke those words 
he was in front of the Massachusetts’ brigades 
made up of men from York and Cumberland 
counties. Men from Biddeford heard, and de¬ 
served, Washington’s words. 


During the siege of Boston that fol¬ 
lowed the battle of Bunker Hill, James Sullivan 
wrote from Biddeford to a friend in January 
1776 that “more than one half of the men in the 
town” were already serving under George Wash¬ 
ington. Other Biddeford men marched through 
the woods with Arnold to attack Quebec. Cap¬ 
tain Jeremiah Hill’s company fought all through 
the hard campaign that began with Ticonderoga 
and ended with the great victory over Burgoyne 
at Saratoga. And Biddeford men marched and 
trained with rag-bound bloody feet (they had no 
shoes) in the bitter cold and snows of Valley 
Forge. 

With all that record of service it would 
seem, at first glance, a little mysterious that so 
little has come down to us about those men. 
Their records have largely been lost; their per¬ 
sonal experiences were never recorded. No 
newspaper reporters then travelled with the army 
nor went to sea with the swift little privateers that 
sailed down the Saco and out to sea. The 
Revolution had no Ernie Pyle. And the men who 
came back were like the men of World War I and 
World War II—those who had seen the most 
service did the least talking about it. George 
Folsom, writing his History in 1830, did make an 
effort to cover the local story of the Revolution, 
and there were many Revolutionary veterans 
still living at the time (the last one did not die 
until 1852). But Folsom was a young man of 28 
without any experience in war or military ser¬ 
vice. And it is evident that he could not talk the 
language of the old veterans and so failed to get 
the personal stories that would have meant so 
much now. 

As to the people who fought the war at 
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home, it is also unfortunate that no one left any 
written diary or other record—at least no diary 
or written memoir of that time was ever pub¬ 
lished or made publicly available in Biddeford. 
But in Falmouth (now Portland) the Reverend 
Thomas Smith and his assistant, the Reverend 
Samuel Deane, made daily notes that were pub¬ 
lished in 1849. Falmouth was only 15 miles from 
Biddeford. On that October day in 1775 when 
the warships of Captain Mowatt began the 
bombardment that lasted from 9:00 in the morn¬ 
ing until 6:00 at night and burned more than 100 
houses and buildings—all during that long day 
the people of Biddeford must have listened to the 
distant cannonading and watched the great smoke 
clouds and at night saw the glow in the sky of the 
conflagration—watched and listened—and all 
the while wondered if Mowatt would come next 
to the Saco River. It cannot be doubted that the 
rumors, the true news, the false news, the fears 
and rejoicings, the hungers and anxieties that 
swept Falmouth were very much the same as 
those that swept Biddeford. The diaries of 
Parsons Smith and Deane are therefore a fair 
guide to Revolutionary Biddeford—enough, at 
least, to give a good picture of the times. 

The famous Boston Tea Party took place 
in December 1773. In punishment the English 
King and Parliament ordered Boston closed to 
all commerce. In May 1774, the British General 
Gage arrived with several thousand troops, and 
by the middle of June the closing of Boston was 
felt strongly in Biddeford whose trade had been 
largely with and through Boston. On June 14 the 
church bell of Falmouth, also hard hit, was tolled 
dismally all day in protest at Boston’s punish¬ 
ment. The First Continental Congress met in 
Philadelphia and established a system of Com¬ 
mittees of Safety and Inspection to organize the 
country’s defense. Biddeford, in July, adopted a 
strong resolution agreeing to treat as “an enemy 
to his Country” anyone who should oppose the 
defense measures adopted by Congress and the 
town. Business was stagnated, even the law 
courts were dull. Folsom gives a picture of the 
times when he says that James Sullivan... 


took his axe, weeks’ provisions, and blanket, frock 
and trowsers (trousers were then worn only by 
sailors, woodsmen and farm laborers at work—all 
other men wore knee breeches) and wenL..to 
Limerick...and commenced falling trees to reduce 
his lands to a state of cultivation for the support of 
himself and family. On Saturday evenings he re¬ 
turned (the distance was nearly thirty miles) as black 
and as cheerful as the natives (Indians) when they 
return from a successful hunt. 



Rev, Thomas Smith 

There was hope that the troubles could 
be arranged so that there would be no war. In 
February 1775, Parson Smith wrote in his diary: 

“We have the King’s speech to the new Parlia¬ 
ment... People are much joyed by the debates of 
Parliament, which they think begin to look in our 
favor.” 

But on April 6th he wrote again: 

We have been flushed for some days with news... 
that the merchants and manufacturers and others (of 
England) were rising in our favor and that Parlia¬ 
ment was likely to repeal all the Acts; but have now 
news that sinks us entirely— that Parliament and 
administration are violently resolute with 14 frigates 
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and 4 more new regiments coming by force to oblige 
us to a compliance with the laws. 

At about the same time (on March 31) his 
assistant, Parson Deane, was recording: 

“Some minute men from Plymouth appeared 
in town with extraordinary sort of caps, who were 
found to be very expert in the military exercise." 

Those Plymouth minute men, with the 
“extraordinary sort of caps,” probably came to 
encourage and train the minute men of Falmouth, 
and undoubtedly some of them either came to 
Biddeford or were seen and marvelled at by 
Biddeford people. And just as undoubtedly the 
Plymouth men in caps made quite an impression 
among the ladies—and set Biddeford youths to 
wearing the same dashing headgear. 

But almost at once came the battle of 
Lexington, on April 19th. The news reached 
Biddeford shortly after midnight of the follow¬ 
ing day, and the messenger was in Falmouth 
before daybreak. Parson Smith wrote gloomily, 
“A civil war is now commenced,” and his asso¬ 
ciate, Parson Deane, added a few days later, 
“People moving their goods out of town in great 
numbers.” The fear was not of an invading army 
but of sudden raids by a British fleet. The letters 
of James Sullivan constantly stress the exposed 
position of Biddeford and Falmouth as “seacoast 
towns,” and his biographer says that when 
Sullivan moved from Biddeford in 1778 it was 
to place his family In interior Massachusetts for 
greater safety. The terrible example of the 
bombardment and burning of Falmouth by 
Mowatt’s ships and marines was never fogtotten 
along this coast during the Revolution. 

News travelled very slowly in those 
days; it took far more time then for the truth to 
catch up to a rumor. And old Parson Smith’s 
diary still preserves some of the rumors that 
made the people here anxious. He writes, for 
example: “We hear that General Carlton of 
Canada is coming upon us with an army, and that 
40 or 50 Indians are certainly discovered.” 


which later proved false. When Burgoyne 
began his march down Lake Champlain the 
parson recorded the news: 

“We hear Ticonderoga is taken (by the 
British)...news which throws the whole country into won¬ 
der and distress. Lord help us!” 

That was in July. Three months later 
came the American victory at Saratoga and the 
surrender of Burgoyne’s army—”Our people 
were mad in theirrejoicing,” wrote Parson Smith. 
Thus it went, as in all wars—good news, bad 
news, hopes up, hopes down. The year after 
Saratoga there were strong rumors of the En¬ 
glish people being tired of the war and ready to 
talk peace. But there were to be three more years 
of fighting before Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown. Reading a general history of the 
Revolution, it would be easy to get the impres¬ 
sion that those were three fairly easy years for 
Maine. It is true that most of the land fighting 
happened in the South. But the seacoast towns 
of Maine were kept continually on edge with 
threat of British naval landings. There was 
drought and threat of famine: “The Indian com 
curls and is like to come to nothing, and there is 
no prospect of any potatoes nor turnips.... Lord 
have mercy upon us!” There was inflation: 
“Green peas sold at Boston at $20 a peck. Board 
60 dollars a week.” ThatwasinJune 1779. Com 
was $35 a bushel, Indian meal $30. By 1781 
Parson Deane was writing: “Paid for two yards 
of cloth, $400.” 

In that same year, within a month and a 
half before the surrender of Cornwallis, the 
news came to Biddeford and Falmouth that 
Benedict Arnold, traitor to his country, was 
raiding the Connecticut coast and had burned 
Groton and New London. “We fear he is coming 
on us,” wrote Parson Smith. It was a very real 
fear, and it was justified. It was a fear, too, that 
had been kept alive for two years by the presence 
of British ships and British troops in Penobscot 
Bay. That enemy force had seized apoint known 
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as Bagaduce in June 1779; they were strategi¬ 
cally located to threaten the whole Northern 
New England coast. Parson Smith reflected the 
fears of all Maine towns on the seacoast when he 
confided to his diary, “We are in a sad toss; 
people are moving out. Never did I feel such 
anxiety.” A badly organized and badly led 
expedition was organized by the Massachusets 
authorities to drive out the British. Many local 
men took part. That unlucky Bagaduce expedi¬ 
tionary force met shameful and crushing defeat 
in August 1779; incidentally, it ruined the mili¬ 
tary reputation of Paul Revere who was a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the expedition, but who appar¬ 
ently proved a better horseback rider than a 
military leader. When the news reached here, the 
good Parson Smith wrote again in his diary, 
“Our people are in a sad toss, expecting an attack 
by the enemy.” Thereafter, during the war 
whenever strange vessels were reported or seen 
off the coast, the rumor ran from town to town 
that the Bagaduce British were coming for a 
retaliatory raid. As late as March 1781, Parson 
Smith was writing, “We are in a woeful toss by 
news...of a scheme of an attack from Bagaduce.” 
Biddeford was undoubtedly just as worried. 

The American Revolution was a real war 
to the people of Biddeford, both to those who 
were in service and to those who kept the home 
fires burning. Some of the parallels to the wars 
of our own time have already been shown—the 
fear of raids, the rise of prices and inflation. But 
there is one interesting parallel that has never 
previously been emphasized. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the First World War was marked by a 
premature celebration of peace, known as the 
False Armistice. A similar premature announce¬ 
ment marked both the German and Japanese 
surrenders in World War H. When people are 
hungry for peace, it does not take much to make 
them believe a peace rumor. And the people of 
revolutionary Biddeford and Falmouth were no 
different from us in that respect. The American 
Revolution had its false armistice celebration; in 


fact, it had several as old Parson Smith’s diary 
records. On October 4, 1781, he wrote that 
handbills (the newspaper extras of the day) had 
been received from Boston “with the news of the 
surrender of Cornwallis and his army.... Our 
people are rejoicing.” But on October 15th he 
wrote sadly, “The great news of Cornwallis is 
premature.” It was; Cornwallis did not surren¬ 
der until October 19th, and in those days without 
radio, telegraph, telephone, or airplane, it was 
October 27th (more than a week!) before the 
news came by a galloping postrider along the old 
King’s highway to Biddeford and Falmouth. 
The same thing happened with the Treaty of 
Versailles that finally ended that war, just as 
another Treaty of Versailles ended World War 1 
more than 135 years later. And the diary of the 
other Falmouth parson, Reverend Samuel Deane, 
gives a vivid picture of how long they had to wait 
for news in 1783. The dispatch rider left Phila¬ 
delphia for Boston on March 23rd. He reached 
Boston on Saturday morning, March 29th. The 
news came to Biddeford and Falmouth early on 
Monday, March 31st. That rider seems to have 
carried authentic word of the signing of the 
preliminary treaty of peace at Paris on Novem¬ 
ber 30, the year before! Our forefathers certainly 
knew how to wait for news. They had to learn the 
hard way. And still they did not have full assur¬ 
ance of peace. A month after that dispatch rider 
came, old Parson Smith was writing, “Our people 
had a grand rejoicing day...Had a Public Dinner, 
and 13 cannon fired several times.” But three 
days later he wrote again: 

“People are all damped in their extrava¬ 
gant rejoicings, by accounts now brought that 
there is no Proclamation come for Peace but only 
for a cessation of hostilities, and that there is a 
violent opposition in Parliament against it.” 

That was in May of 1783. It was Septem¬ 
ber of that year before the final treaty was 
signed. It was almost November before the news 
reached Biddeford and Falmouth. But at last 
peace had really come. 
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The Town Watches For a Spy 

In the Massachusetts archives there is 
still preserved an old document that gives an 
amusing glimpse of Biddeford excitement as the 
war for freedom began. It is dated June 28,1775, 
just eleven days after the battle of Bunker Hill. It 
is a letter to the Provincial Congress then in 
session at Watertown in Massachusetts, and it is 
from the Biddeford Committee of Inspection— 
just about the same committee that in World War 
II was called the Committee for Civilian De¬ 
fense. This is the letter: 


To the Honorable, the Provincial Congress 

May it please your Honors: As we have tho’t 
proper to forward to your Honors under Convoy 
of the Bearers, Messrs Noah Hooper and 
Edgecomb Nason, a Person who calls himself 
Thos. Neat, we apprehend it to be our Duty as a 
Committee of Inspection, to transmit you an exact 
detail of our proceedings relative to him, that he 
may be dispos’d of as your Honors may judge 
expedient - therefore beg leave to represent that on 
Saturday last, the Person in question arriv’d in this 
Town and being a Stranger some of the inhabit¬ 
ants were prepossess’d with a Suspicion of his 
being a Spy. The Committee in consequence 
were immediately applied to - We attended - when 
he submitted to an Examination, and gave the 
following Account of himself - to wit, that he was 
a native of Britain - had liv’d several Years in 
America - had frequently travelled, and was well 
acquainted in most of the Southern Colonies, and 
had previous to the present unhappy Crisis of the 
unnatural Contest between Great Britain and her 
Colonies acquired the Birth (berth) of a Steward 
on board his Majesty’s Ship Senegal, Capt 
Doddingston, Commander. That he left England 
in said Ship about 10 weeks since - fully per¬ 
suaded from the representations he had there 
receiv’d that the Disturbance in America was 
kindled by the Breath of a faction - by no means 
formidable, that it might easily be quelled, and 
was universally disapproved by the Cool and 
dispassionate of all Denominations in the Colo¬ 
nies - that the first american Port they touch’d at 
was Boston - where they soon had Orders to 


repair to Falmouth, in Casco Bay, at which place 
he had been two Weeks - that on his arrival in 
America, he found not a faction but the whole 
Continent joined in Opposition to parliamentary 
Measures - that therefore he Could not in Con¬ 
science continue in a Service in which he must be 
Obliged to draw the Sword against America - for 
that Reason he had left the Ship and propos’d going 
to Philadelphia where he had several friends and 
Acquaintances • and that he should have applied 
for Pass prior to his leaving Falmouth, but that he 
imagined such application would be attended with 
Danger, as the Ship lay in the Harbor • 

In Order if pos¬ 
sible to be more fully as¬ 
certained of the truth of the 
above Declaration - we 
next day dispatch’d a Per¬ 
son to Falmouth to wait on 
the Committee there - who 
informed him that the 
Steward had departed the 
Ship - and that the Captain, 
supposing he had been de¬ 
tained by the People, sent a 
Message to Col. Preble 
likewise inform’d the 
Messenger sent by us that 
he had had some conver¬ 
sation with this person and 
heard him say he intended 
to leave the Ship for the reason above mention'd. 
He hired a Horse a little without the Town of 
Falmouth and came publicly to this place. 

The above may it please your Honors is a 
true Account of what we have been able to Collect 
relative to the person in Custody - And as the People 
here are uneasy, and still apprehensive that he may 
be inimical to the Interests of America - we have 
judged it mostelligible that he should be sent to the 
Congress that your Honors may give further Orders 
concerning him, as your Wisdom may direct 

Richw’th Jordan 
Benja. Hooper 
Thos. Gillpatrick 

Committee of Inspection for the Town of Biddeford 
Biddeford, 28th June 1775 

That is all that has come down to us, 
except that Congress appointed a committee of 
three who examined Thomas Neat and decided 
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that he was not a spy. But before we smile too 
much at the tempest-in-a-teapot nature of that 
happening, it is well to remember how fre¬ 
quently and frantically people phoned the FBI at 
the beginning of World War II, accusing neigh¬ 
bors (as well as strangers) of being German or 
Japanese spies. All our wars have begun with a 
case of spy-jitters. The American Revolution 
was no exception. 

The Bloody Freshet 

One more story has come down to us of 
the beginning of the Revolution, and it shows the 
same unease. The incident occurred in October 
1775, and like the case of Thomas Neat it was 
while the war still centered around Boston—and 
months before the Declaration of Independence. 
It is unquestionably a true story, because it was 
told by James Sullivan who lived here at the 
time. Twenty years later (in 1795) Sullivan 
published the first history ever written of Maine. 
Massachusetts had then been divided into three 
districts, the northern one being known as the 
District of Maine. Thus the title of Sullivan’s 
book, “The History of the District of Maine.” 
This is the way Sullivan wrote the story: 

In the year 1775, the river Saco was found to 
swell suddenly, and in a manner very singular to the 
inhabitants on its banks: as there had not been rain 
sufficient to increase the waters so much they were at 
a loss to account for the appearance. But it was 
finally discovered to be occasioned by a new river 
having broken out on the side of the White Moun¬ 
tains, and issuing into the Saco. Thatrivercontinues 
yet to aid the Saco, with considerable waters, though 
the exact quantity gained from it is not ascertained by 
any traveller, yet it is generally considered as fur¬ 
nishing Ellis’ river, a branch of the Saco, with half its 
waters. 

When this new river issued from the mountain 
in October 1775, a mixture of iron ore gave the 
waters a red colour for several days, and the people 
who inhabited the upper banks of the Saco had a 
report that the river was bloody, and considered it as 
an ill omen on the public concerns. 


It is stories such as that which help us 
realize what a really profound break, what an 
utter shattering of habit and tradition, the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution was. For a century and a half the 
people here had looked on themselves as British 
subjects—’’liege subjects of his Lord, the King,” 
as the old court records run. England was the 
“mother country" even to men such as old Par¬ 
son Smith of Falmouth, who was at least the 
third generation of his family in this country. 
Yet Parson Smith, it will be recalled, wrote in his 
diary “A civil war is now commenced,” on 
hearing the news of the battle of Lexington. And 
the good parson was not a Tory, nor an English 
sympathizer, but a sound patriot—as his diary 
shows. 

Small wonder, therefore, that people 
should look at the swollen Saco in 1775 and 
think those strange waters, running as red as 
blood, should be a sign that disaster lay ahead 
for America. Superstitious fears and omens 
have been a part of every war in American 
history—the people of Revolutionary Biddeford 
are not as remote from us in spirit and thought as 
they are in time. 










Chapter 11 

THE 18th CENTURY CLOSES 
* * * 


When the Indians in 1675 burned all the 
houses between the Pool and the Falls of the 
Saco, they stopped the town’s growth for more 
than 30 years. As the 18th Century began (with 
the year 1700), the town life was centered around 
Winter Harbor village, as the Pool was then 
called. But before the middle of the century the 
upper King’s highway, the Smith tavern, the 
upper ferry, and the bridge—all these marked a 
growing population around the Falls. After the 
American Revolution, as the 18th Century drew 
near its end, this new center began to be called 
“the Falls village.” 

The first recognition of the change came 
in 1785. Up to that time all town meetings had 
been held in the one town church—which was 
known, appropriately enough, as “the meeting 
house.” That church was located on “the road to 
Winter Harbour,” about half way to the Falls. An 
annual town meeting took place in March, and 
all town officers were then elected. But in 1780 
Massachusetts adopted its first State constitu¬ 
tion and did so by popular vote. Out of the 1,006 
inhabitants of Biddeford, only 10 travelled to the 
old church on the Pool Road to vote. But 
Jeremiah Hill, the town clerk, boldly wrote on 
the official return of that vote “Ten men may 
save the City.” There after a new election was 
held in April of each year to vote for a Governor, 
a Lieutenant Governor, and State legislators. 
What the town vote was for the first two years is 
not recorded in the town book. But when the 
entries do begin (in 1782) only fourteen votes 
were cast and the same number the following 
year. Some protest may have been made that the 
old church was no longer a convenient meeting 


place, for the 1785 record runs: 

(Met) at the Meeting house in said town on Monday 
the fourth day of April, 1785, at three of the Clock in 
the afternoon, and by adjournment to the dwelling 
house of Mr. Daniel Hooper, Innholder in said Town, 
at five of the Dock in the afternoon on said day: the 
number of written votes returned are twenty-three. 

The inn of Daniel Hooper stood on what 
is now the north side of Main Street, about 
opposite the foot of Foss Street. It may seem 
strange today that a tavern and a church should 
be looked upon as equal meeting places. But the 
fact was not strange in 1785. Not long before 
this, a noted minister of Massachusetts had lost 
his voice and had to give up preaching. For his 
new vocation he became a distiller of New 
England rum—and suffered no loss of dignity or 
public regard because of the change. Preaching 
was an honest profession and so was distilling 
and inn-keeping. That Biddeford election meet¬ 
ing of 1785 gave unconscious testimony to the 
fact that the church and the Hooper inn were the 
two centers of town life. That was true not only 
in Biddeford but throughout New England. 
Church and tavern went together. 

The Hooper Inn 

Behind a celebrated inn there was al¬ 
ways a great personality. While the Hooper inn 
was in the name of Daniel Hooper, the real figure 
was Daniel’s father—Benjamin Hooper. There 
is no doubt but that Benjamin was the most 
widely known inn personage in Biddeford his¬ 
tory. His portrait has not come down to us, but in 
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an old letter written 50 years after his death by a 
man who knew him, “Esquire Hooper” is called 
“the St. Nicholas of Biddeford.” That phrase can 
only mean that he was ruddy, jovial, and round— 
the traditional figure of the jolly boniface. 



Benjamin Hooper came to Biddeford 
from Berwick about 1740. He was then a young 
man of twenty. In 1744 he married Lydia Smith, 
daughter of Capt. Daniel Smith who just six 
years before had opened the first inn on the upper 
King’s highway. In court records of 1757, 
Benjamin is described as a “cordwainer,” which 
meant that he was a worker in “cordovan”or fine 
leather. Before that, in 1749, he had been li¬ 
censed as a “retailer” of drinks and thus appar¬ 
ently kept a general store in connection with his 
leather business. In that same year of 1757 he 
was elected a selectman of Biddeford, and in a 
court action of 1762 he is described as “Ben¬ 


jamin Hooper, Gent., and one of the Deputy 
Sheriffs in said County.” They were careful in 
such descriptions in those days, so that the word 
“Gentleman” meant a man of distinction and 
property. As proof, Benjamin was chosen, along 
with James Sullivan and Rishworth Jordan, as 
one of the five members of Biddeford’s first 
Committee of Safety and Inspection in the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. This was in December 1774. 

The year before (in 1773) he had built 
the large house, later called “the mansion house,” 
and attached to it at one side a small one-story 
office for Dr. Aaron Porter who settled in 
Biddeford that same year. When George Thacher, 
the young lawyer, settled in Biddeford in 1782 
(on the advice of James Sullivan) he also opened 
his office in the Hooper building. Up to then 
Squire Hooper seems to have kept just a general 
store, probably because Elisha Allen’s tavern 
was still active and quite near. But Elisha seems 
to have retired in 1782, and in that same year 
Benjamin Hooper was first licensed as an 
“innholder,” transferring the license the next 
year to his son Daniel who was then about 29 
years old. Ten years later (1792) Prentiss Mellen 
settled in Biddeford on the advice of George 
Thacher, and he also took an office in the Hooper 
inn. Afterwards, Prentiss Mellen became the 
first Chief Justice of Maine, and he then de¬ 
scribed his early Biddeford office thus: 

I opened my office in one of old Squire 
Hooper’s front chambers, in which were then ar¬ 
ranged three beds and a half a table and one chair. My 
clients had the privilege of sitting on some of the beds. 
In this room I slept, as did also sundry travelers 
frequently, the house being a tavern. 

That the three beds in one room was not 
unusual is shown by the testimony of an English 
officer who spoke of the “general (American) 
custom of having two or three beds in a room,” 
while another traveller said “that after you were 
asleep the landlord entered, candle in hand, and 
escorted a stranger to your side, and he calmly 
shared the bed till morning. Any one who 
objected to a stranger as bedfellow was regarded 
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as obnoxious and unreasonably fastidious.” 

Remembering that Squire Hooper was a 
son-in-law of Madam Ladd who, as the wife, 
first of Captain Daniel Smith and then of 
Nathaniel Ladd, had been mistress of the Smith- 
Ladd inn for more than thirty years—remember¬ 
ing that chain of descent we can be quite sure that 
in Prentiss Mellen’s report we have a picture not 
only of the Hooper inn but also of those over 
which Madam Ladd and her famous husbands 
presided. 

In 1789 George Thacher went to New 
York to attend the first United States Congress 
and in that year secured for his friend, Squire 
Hooper, the appointment as Biddeford*s first 
postmaster. And the post office remained at the 
Hooper inn until 1802 when both the Squire and 
his son were dead. As a general store, as an inn, 
as the only post office on both sides of the Saco 
River, the Hooper inn was the chief meeting 
place of the town. There the judges stayed when 
court was in session, there the mail-wagon 
stopped—at first once a week, then twice a 
week, and then (for what was considered re¬ 
markable service) three times a week. Towns¬ 
people dropped in for a bowl of toddy or flip or 
to talk to travellers who had broken their journey 
for a meal or a night. When Biddeford built a 
court house, the Hoopers warmed and lighted it, 
and the old court records still show the typical 
entry: “Paid Daniel Hooper, Esq., the sum of 
Nine Dollars for furnishing the Court with fire¬ 
wood and candles at this term.” 

The old inn ledgers have been lost, but 
the account book for the Hooper store has been 
preserved. The old leatherbound folio gives an 
interesting picture of the merchandising of the 
day. It begins in 1785 and covers about fifteen 
years. The customers include the best-known 
names in Biddeford; they also include the names 
of Prince and Black Peter, who were former 
slaves. They show that the merchant then served 
as banker and moneylender, as well as store¬ 
keeper. And the list of different articles and the 
different kinds of merchandise sold is literally 


amazing. An example is the account of Dr. 
Aaron Porter, Biddeford*s famous physician of 
the Revolution. Dr. Porter bought ribbon, pow¬ 
der (whether for the face or a gun is not clear), 
candles, raisins, paper, tea, lumber, “500 Nails," 
and two quarts of New England rum. 

The Reverend Nathaniel Webster, min¬ 
ister of the old town church on the Pool Road, 
bought flour, tobacco, com, butter, indigo, 
sugar, molasses, writing paper, chocolate, “1 
Chip Hatt,” shoes—and “West India Rum by the 
gallon. Colonel Rishworth Jordan, noted town 
dignitary, is represented with “3 pints W.I. Rum, 
which in those days represented just about three 
good drimks. Deacon Simon Wingate, a leading 
figure along the Pool Road and the accuser in 
B iddeford ’ s curious heresy trial to be told later— 
even the Deacon’s account shows “3 yds To¬ 
bacco, 4 gals. Molasses, 2 qts N.E. Rum.” 

There is one account in the old book 
(now over 160 years in age) that is of special 
interest, because it was an entry in that account 
that furnished the first definite proof that 
Biddeford had once been a court town of impor¬ 
tance. The trail started by that account led to the 
story of the Biddeford courts that will be told on 
a later page. The single sentence “To your 
expences Court-week,” was the clue in the fol¬ 
lowing lines that led to the uncovering of 
Biddeford’s court house and court history. This 
is the account of a visiting Boston attorney 
staying with the Hoopers. The reckoning is in 
shillings and pence: 

1784 SepL 

To 1 Bowl of Punch 2/5 To 3 Glasses grog 1/ 
to 1 Dinner 1/ 

To 2 Suppers 2/ To Lodgings 9 Nights 4/6 
To 9 Breakfasts 9/ 

To 4 Dinners 5/ To Grog 4/ to 6 Bowls Punch 
12 / 

To keeping a Horse 9 Nights 12/ to 1 Bottle 

Wine 3/ 

To Oats 1/ To your expences Court-week 61/6 

To 1 Dinner for a Pigwacket man 1/ To 
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1 pint Wine 1/6 

To Sundries del’d your brother Peter 40/6 

That was the way the gentlemen of the 
professions lived (and drank) while travelling on 
business. Some of the costs are amusing. Lodg¬ 
ing was 6 pence a night for a man—but it cost “a 
shilling fourpence,” or three times as much, for 
a horse. Dinner cost a shilling, which was 
exactly as much as the cost of treating three 
friends to a glass of grog. And a bowl of punch, 
that great drink of genteel sociability, cost the 
price of three dinners. But the recipe of Squire 
Hooper’s punch has sadly been lost. The recipe 
is known to have varied a little with each tavern. 
And a good punch recipe was, next to a genial 
host, about the best advertisement and drawing 
card of an old-time inn. It is pretty clear that 
Squire Hooper loved, and served, a good punch. 

The Squire’s son, Daniel, seems also to 
have been genial, though perhaps without the 
talent for public life his father displayed. But 
here and there are little touches in the old ac¬ 
count book that bring back an echo of those old 
hearty days. At the foot of one account, written 
in a large bold hand, there is this note, dated 
February 18th 1792: 


This day settled all accounts from the Be¬ 
ginning of the World to the above date between us, 
except the account of the Schooner Polley, and there 
appears due to Benjamin Gillpatrick the sum of 
Two Pounds Seven Shillings 

As witness our Hands 

Benja Gillpatrick 
Daniel Hooper 

Biddeford’s First Official Map -1795 

In June of 1794 the General Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts ordered each town in the State to pre¬ 
pare and submit an “accurate” map of its bound¬ 
aries and principal roads. Things moved slowly 
then. It was November before the town held a 


special meeting in the Pool Road church to 
appoint a committee for the survey. And it was 
May of 1795 before the map was finished—the 
first official map of Biddeford. The lower por¬ 
tion of that map (which is still filed in the 
Massachusetts archives) was reproduced on 
pagel03 of the first part of these “Stories and 
Legends.” The upper part, covering “the Falls 
village” is reproduced on the next page. Unfor¬ 
tunately that map does not show many of the 
local roads known to have then been in exist¬ 
ence. It was concerned with what we would now 
call the through roads and with the landmarks 
that would interest the General Court. Thus only 
the Upper and Lower roads to Arundel (now the 
Guinea Road and the Kennebunk Road—U.S. 1) 
are shown, because they were the roads that 
would be used by through traffic. And the 
landmarks were the one town church, the court¬ 
house, and the mills. 

Sometimes the complaint is heard that 
the coming of the cotton mills in the 1840’s 
turned Biddeford into an industrial town, but the 
plain truth is that the industrialization of 
Biddeford began more than a century before the 
cotton mills came. It can be dated back to 1691 
when Captain Turfey built a sawmill on the 
riverbank just above the Falls. In 1720 Samuel 
Cole built a mill a little farther up and built his 
home nearby. It was the son of Samuel, William 
Cole, who died at the early age of 36. It was 
William’s widow who married the cheery army 
surgeon with the Scottish speech. Dr. Donald 
Cummings, and the Cole house became known 
as “Cummings’.” That section of Biddeford to 
the north of Smith Street, and running from the 
Falls to opposite Gooch Island, was known as 
“the mill brow” before 1730. It not only held the 
mill s —it also held some of the best homes and 
families of Biddeford. The site is wholly cov¬ 
ered now by the buildings of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. 

The map of 1795 shows four active 
mills along the “mill brow” and two more just 
built on Spring’s Island. By 1800, Folsom says 
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in his History, there were “seventeen saws in 
operation about the Falls—of which twelve were 
on the Biddeford river bank, Gooch Island, and 
Spring’s Island. By 1815 a minister of Saco was 
writing enthusiastically, “there is water enough 
for 2000 mills and factories. This town will one 
day be celebrated for its manufactories.” It was 
the lumber trade that “made” Biddeford, and that 
began its industrialization. And the Saco River 
is now said to be the oldest river in the United 
States, from the standpoint of continuous lum¬ 
bering operation. 

There is one other point of interest in the 
map of 1795. That is the sketch of the old Pool 
Road church. The present structure is rather 
bamlike and only one story. And repeated 
attempts have been made to point it out as a good 
specimen of Colonial architecture. This map of 
1795 shows the church as it was originally built 
in 1759. It was two stories, it had a steeple, it was 
truly Colonial. But it was completely remod¬ 
elled and cut down to one story in 1840. So far 
as its exterior goes, it is no longer Colonial. 

The Wild Pigeons 

It is little known today that one of the 
distinctive sights of Colonial life was beginning 
to fade as the 18th Century closed. That was the 
hunting of the wild pigeons. Those pigeons had 
been a marvel to the early settlers. John Josselyn, 
the English lawyer, who lived at Black Point 
(Scarboro) in 1631 and again from 1663 to 1671, 
thus described them: 

The pidgeons of which there are millions 
and millions. 1 have seen a flight of Pidgeons in the 
Spring, and at Michaelmas when they return back to 
the Southward, for four or five miles, that to my 
thinking had neither beginning nor ending, length 
nor breadth, and so thick that I could see no sun. 
They joyned nest to nest, and Tree to Tree by their 
Nests many miles together in Pine Trees. But of late 
they are much diminished, the English taking them 
with nets. 

But almost a hundred years later, good 
Parson Smith of Falmouth was writing in his 
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diary on September 2,1752: 

“I rode with Major Freeman and Peter to 
(Windham) a pigeoning; we got near ten dozen.” 
More than 100 pigeons, divided between three 
hunters—it meant a lot of pigeon pie. But it 
wasn’t sport; it was sheer killing. In his autobi¬ 
ography, the famous Neal Dow of Portland also 
wrote of “pigeoning” as he had known it in his 
early boyhood (he was bom in 1804): 

Wild pigeons 
and other small 
game 

abounded,... 

Two of our 
neighbors made 
a business of 
hunting wild 
pigeons in the 
season, and I 
was often 
permitted to 
accompany 
them. Their 
general method 
of capturing the 
birds was with a 
net, so arranged 
that it would 
drop over a flock 
that had been 
induced to alight 
to feed upon 
buckwheat or 

other grain The passenger pigeon (the long, 

spread out to slender tail was very distinctive). 
attract them. 

It was interesting to watch the tame pigeons 
which were often used to decoy their wild re lati ves 
They seemed to understand the game admirably, and 
almost invariably dodged out from under the net at the 
right instant to free themselves without unseasonably 
alarming the wild birds. After the net had fallen, the 
poor pigeons would squat on the ground with their 
heads sticking up like so many pegs through the net, 
and the hunters would then pass around, breaking 
each neck with a pinch..., I think it is within bounds 
to say three or four dozen was not an unusual catch 
with one drop of the net 

Those wild pigeons were the beautiful 
passenger pigeons that are now totally extinct. 


The last known specimen died in captivity in 
191 4 —but no great flock had been seen in Maine 
for almost a century before that. Even the brutal 
hunting that Neal Dow saw in the 1820’s had 
come to its end in this section before another ten 
or twenty years had passed. The flights of the 
passenger pigeons, in the Spring and again in 
late Fall, were a spectacle that was ending for 
Biddeford at about the same time that knee 
breeches were abandoned generally by men—in 
favor of long trousers. 

The Courts of Biddeford 

Something else that passed with the 
18th Century was the annual coming of the 
courts to Biddeford. There were two of these 
courts, and both were old even in the 18th 
Century. Until 1760 the County of York took in 
the whole of Maine, and the county courts sat in 
the townsof York andFalmouth. Butin 1760 the 
two counties of Cumberland and Lincoln were 
created, and the courts began to sit in Biddeford 
for the Fall term. For some reason there seems 
to have been no Fall term of the court in 1761, but 
the next year (1762) saw the beginning of an 
annual “feature attraction” for Biddeford that 
lasted through the final years of the Colonial 
period, all through the Revolution, and beyond 
the death of George Washington. The last sitting 
in Biddeford was in October 1803. The next 
year the towns of Kennebunk and Alfred re¬ 
placed York and Biddeford as the court towns 
for the county. 

It is really remarkable that these court 
sessions in Biddeford have never before been 
mentioned (or studied) in any history of 
Biddeford. Even George Folsom, though a law 
student as well as a practicing lawyer, does not 
mention them in his History. Yet they were well 
worth mention and study. In the old record 
books of their proceedings, still preserved at 
Alfred, a whole panorama of 18th Century life is 
spread out—for those who know how to read 
and view it. It isn’t a full panorama; the great 
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majority of the people, then as now, never had 
occasion to be in court. But those who did came 
from many different walks of life. And came for 
so many different reasons that a real cross- 
section emerges. Partly this is due to the broad 
coverage of those old courts. 

The first court, the Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas, had jurisdiction over purely 
civil matters—such as actions for debt, damage, 
trespass, and other civil matters. Its trials were 
by jury, and it was presided over by four justices 
whose only requirement was that they be “sub¬ 
stantial persons.” No judge on that court, during 
the whole of the 18th Century, was a lawyer— 
that is, a man educated or trained for the law. 
The chief justice, for example, from 1736 to his 
death in 1759 was Sir William Pepperell, mer¬ 
chant and land owner. But in spite of the lack of 
lawyers, or perhaps because of it, the court’s 
reputation for justice was high. 

The second, and more unusual court, 
was the Court of General Sessions of the Peace. 
It also was an old court, going back in York 
county to 1691. Its jurisdiction, in the words of 
a legal historian of Maine: 

extended to all cases, civil and criminal, except 
divorce and crimes whose punishment extended to 
life, limb, or banishment; with power to summon 
juries, appoint clerks and other officers. They also 
had jurisdiction as a Court of Sessions, to lay out 
highways, issue licenses to innholders etc.; also pro¬ 
bate power in the settlement of estates. They com¬ 
bined the principal jurisdiction and duties of the 
Superior, Inferior, and Probate Courts, as subse¬ 
quently established. 

The records show that this court had 
power to lay taxes on the towns for the support 
of courts, court officers, and the county jail. It 
punished towns for failure to keep highways in 
repair and for failure to provide schoolmasters. 
It tried and punished individuals for offenses 
against morals, for not attending church, for the 
illegal sale of liquor—even for playing cards. 
The movies were not known in 18th Century 
Biddeford, but the proceedings of this court 


certainly furnished a substitute in entertainment 
value. One of the features in that entertainment 
must have been the spectacle of the bench of 
judges. For on the bench, in this court, every 
justice of the peace in the whole county had the 
right to sit. Cases in the old records are common 
where 24 or more justices are noted as having 
been in attendance. The high point was reached 
in 1803, in the last court held in Biddeford, when 
a total of 41 justices are listed. They could not 
have all sat on the bench at the same time—the 
bench just wasn’t big enough. But it is plain that 
enough did sit, at one time or other during the 
term, to make the historian wonder how the court 
reached its decisions. The wonder grows when 
it is remembered that for 30 years (from 1762 to 
1792) both courts met in private homes and inn 
parlors. 

The list of meeting places in Biddeford is 
interesting. From 1762 to 1767 the courts met in 
the house of “John Gray, yeoman.” John Gray 
owned a valuable strip of land near the mill 
brow, and his house stood on the King’s High¬ 
way close to where the office of the Pepperell 
Mill s now stands. The records show that he was 
paid three pounds “lawful money,” for the 
“Courts sitting in his house.” From 1768 to 1770 
the house of Dr. Donald Cummings was used, 
which stood on the mill brow between the river 
and what is now Smith Street. Dr. Cummings 
received 40 shillings each term—about two 
pounds. The next year (1771) Nathaniel Ladd 
was paid “Three Pounds twelve Shillings,” and 
this was probably the year of the famous mock 
trial (see page 112). Then Elisha Allen appar¬ 
ently made a low bid, because in 1772 the courts 
began using his tavern at rates that dropped to 30 
shillings in 1774 and then “six shillings six 
pence” in 1775, and “ten shillings” in 1776. 
Those last two low rates, however, also measure 
the sharp drop in legal business caused by the 
anxiety and the uncertainty of the Revolution’s 
beginning. But Elisha Allen’s tavern, which 
stood at what is now White’s Wharf, housed the 
courts until 1785 when acertain Marquess Myrrs 
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(of whom more will be later told) succeeded to 
the business. It seems likely that Marquess had 
bought out Allen and was in a hurry to get his 
money back, for his bill to the courts was three 
pounds which the judges evidently thought was 
too high. The old records run: 

“Ordered that thirty shillings (about one 
pound and a hal0 be allowed Marquess Myrrs, for 
the use of his room and benches this term, of his 
account for Three Pounds being the full worth as 
thought by ye Court.” 

Marquess Myrrs housed the courts for 
three years and then in 1788 Seth Spring took 
over and was allowed 40 shillings “for the use of 
his room and candles.” The next year Seth 
seems to have run foul of the courts on the cost 
of his services, for the 1789 record runs: 

“Capt, Seth Spring having presented his account 
against the county for the use of a room in his house 
for the Court to sit in from the 13th to 21st insL, 
charged at Six Pounds. Ordered by the Court that he 
receive out of the Treasury the sum of Three Pounds 
in full thereof.” 

It seems probable that Seth Spring was 
then in charge of the old Allen tavern, because 
his later famous inn on Spring’s Island was not 
built until after 1795. This is confirmed by the 
fact that an old almanac of 1795 gives Hooper 
and Spring as the two innkeepers of Biddeford 
and specifies Spring as being at “Saco Bridge.” 
And Folsom in his History distinctly says that 
the bridge from Biddeford to Spring’s Island 
was not built until “soon after” 1795. And 
Folsom further says that the first house on 
Spring’s Island was not built until 1795. It 
seems very clear that the courts of Biddeford 
never met on Spring’s Island, because in 1792, 
after 30 years of “meeting ’round,” the courts 
finally achieved a meeting place of their own. In 
those 30 years the courts of Biddeford had 
changed from being dispensers of “the King’s 
justice,” in which everything was done in the 
name of the King of England, into courts in 
which everything was done in the name of the 
people. The story of that change is interesting 


and has never been told before. 

How the King’s Courts met Freedom 

Studying the old court records of York 
county, we get a glimpse of what a really pro¬ 
found change the American Revolution must 
have seemed to the people at the time. It hit the 
courts especially hard, for the law is a thing of 
usage and custom and tradition—and the Revo¬ 
lution brought a condition that, to the legal mind, 
was utterly without precedent. That explains the 
stagnation of legal business at the beginning of 
the Revolution. In whose name would the courts 
sit, by whose authority could they issue writs and 
orders and administer justice? After the battle of 
Lexington in April 1775, and of Bunker Hill in 
June of the same year, the situation was very 
puzzling. The country was in open revolt against 
the King; a patriot like James Sullivan was 
busily organizing Biddeford and other Maine 
towns for aimed defense against the King’s 
ships and the King’s troops—and yet the forms 
of law were the King’s forms, and James Sullivan 
and other lawyers were serving as “King’s attor¬ 
ney” in the courts. On page 122 is shown the 
charge against poor Pompey, the Negro, accused 
of offending “against the Peace of the said Lord 
the King, his Crown and Dignity.” That was in 
the summer of 1775, and in October of that year 
the courts met in Biddeford at almost the same 
time that the warships of Mowatt were bombard¬ 
ing nearby Falmouth. That October term of the 
court, still held in the King’s name, is of special 
interest to Biddeford, because at that time 
Rishworth Jordan, whose home was on the Pool 
Road where Stella Maris School now stands, 
took his place as a judge. His service, which 
lasted for 22 years, thus began at the last 
Biddeford court held in the name of the King of 
England. 

It was Spring of 1776 before the lawyers 
could make up their minds how to meet the 
situation. And their solution was oddly lawyer¬ 
like. They took the old forms of the King, and 
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everywhere the King's name appeared they sub¬ 
stituted a new phrase—’The Government and 
People of the Massachusetts Bay in New En¬ 
gland.” In the old records of the court, dated 
June 29, 1776, there appears the new commis¬ 
sion, bearing the quaint seal shown here. It is the 
seal that replaced—even before the Declaration 
of Independence—the King’s seal, in Massa¬ 
chusetts and Maine. The names of 20 York 
county men appear in that commission. Two of 
them were from Biddeford—Rishworth Jordan 
and James Sullivan. It took real courage then to 
have one’s name stamped so plainly as part of 
what still seemed to many people an illegal and 
criminally rebellious movement. 

The wording of the old commission to 
the judges is in part as follows: 

“Know ye that we have assigned you and 
every of you jointly and severally our Justices to 
keep our Peace in our County of York, within our 
said Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England, and to keep and cause to be kept, the Laws 
and Ordinances made for the good of the Peace and 
for the conservation of the same and for the quiet 
rule and government of our People in our said 
County, in all and every of the Articles thereof, 
according to the force, form and effect of the same. 


and to chastise and punish all Persons offending 
against the form of those Laws and ordinances, or 
any of them, in the County aforesaid. 

The “we” and “our” in that commission 
once referred to the King of England. Now it 
meant a people determined to be free. There is 
a great deal of meaning behind those quaint old 
lines. 

The Courts After the Revolution 

During a war the people are always look¬ 
ing forward to the war’s end, when “things can 
settle down again.” Also, at the same time, they 
are gloomily predicting that “things can never be 
the same again,” It is true that a long war does 
make changes. Itis also true that the changesare 
not uniform, and oddly inconsistent. In fact, it is 
only looking backward, after years have passed, 
that we can really see what the changes actually 
were. The American Revolution was a long war, 
the longest war in our history. There were six 
years of fighting, eight years of strain and uncer¬ 
tainty. And yet, looking over the records of the 
courts of Biddeford for the closing years of the 
18th Century, it is genuinely amazing how little 
change there seems from Colonial days. The 
courts were now in the name of the people, 
instead of the King; the judges spoke for America, 
and not for England. But the punishments de¬ 
creed in the name of the people were the same 
that had been decreed in the name of the King. 
The forms had changed, but the ideas and spirit 
behind the forms were much the same. Poor old 
Pompey, sentenced in 1775 in the name of the 
King, to be whipped and sold into servitude by 
Lady Mary Pepperell, was the last man to suffer 
that punishment before Colonial days ended 
with the Declaration of Independence. But in 
1782, with George Thacher of Biddeford as 
“Attorney for the Commonwealth,” and with 
Rishworth Jordan of the Pool Road sitting as a 
judge, a white man was sentenced in the Court of 
General Sessions of the Peace to be given “Nine- 
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teen Stripes on the naked Back at the Public 
Whipping Post” and to be sold into servitude for 
“the space of six years.” He had stolen goods in 
Saco (then called Pepperellboro) whose “three¬ 
fold damage” amounted to 384 Pounds 9 Shil¬ 
lings. Five years later (in 1787) another white 
man was sentenced to “Fifteen Stripes” and to be 
sold for fifteen years for stealing from a gentle¬ 
man of Berwick goods to the value of 300 
Pounds. The threefold damage amounted to 900 
Pounds (less than $300) a year on a man’s labor. 
As late as 1792, sixteen years after the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, a white man was sen¬ 
tenced in this same court to be sold for three and 
a half years and to be “severely whipped on the 
naked back” for a total of 30 stripes. That harsh 
sentence was imposed for five complaints of 
theft that amounted, even with threefold dam¬ 
ages, to only 27 Pounds 12 Shillings—about 
$125! He was whipped ten stripes for the first 
complaint and five stripes for each of the other 
four—a total of 30. It was a harsher sentence 
than any imposed before the Revolution in the 
name of the King. 

The Colonial prosecutions for not at¬ 
tending church seem to disappear after the 
Revolution. But new charges in the same spirit 
occur—for the offense of playing cards. A case 
of 1787 is of unusual interest, because it was not 
only tried in Biddeford in October of that year, 
but it also involved Marquess Myers in whose 
tavern the court was then sitting. The unlucky 
Marquess, in other words, was both host and 
prisoner at the bar! It is unfortunate that more is 
not known of this same Marquess. His name was 
evidently unusual, so much so that old Daniel 
Sewall, the clerk of court, had a sad struggle 
spelling it. The first year it occurs in the records, 
the name is spelled Myrrs. The next year it is 
Myrs, and only in the third year did old Daniel hit 
on what must have been the right spelling of 
Myers. It is thought that Marquess Myers was 
then in charge of the old inn of Elisha Allen. The 
record of the Myers’ trial of 1787 is an amusing 


document. The presiding justice was Rishworth 
Jordan, and Jeremiah Hill and Benjamin Hooper 
were also on the bench. The record runs: 

Marquess Myers of Biddeford in said County, 
Innholder, appearing to answer an indictment of the 
Grand Jury found against him at this term, as fol¬ 
lows: vizt, That Marquess Myers of Biddeford 
aforesaid. Innholder, being duly licensed according 
to law by the Justices of the Peace of the said County 
of York, in General Sessions assembled, to keep a 
public house of entertainment and to be an Innholder 
and Taverner within the said town of Biddeford: on 
the last day of June last past, and on divers other days 
and times between that day and the last day of 
September last past, at Biddeford aforesaid, with 
force and arms, had and kept in his said house, 
certain Cards, commonly called Gaming Cards, for 
the use of Gaming; and with force as aforesaid, that 
is to say with said Gaming Cards, did play and game 
with certain other persons to the Jurors unknown, 
there in his said house and in manner aforesaid did 
suffer and permit certain other persons to the said 
Jurors unknown, resorting to his said house for the 
purpose of gaming, to use and exercise the game of 
Cards, that is to say, to exercise and use said Cards 
in gaming within his said house in evil example to 
all others in like manner to offend against the peace 
and dignity of this Commonwealth and contrary to 
the laws of the same in such case made and provided. 

Which Indictment being read to the said Marquess 
Myers, he pleads to the same ‘Guilty of playing 
Cards. * It is therefore considered and ordered by the 
Court that the said Marquess Myers pay a fine of 
Twenty Shillings to the Commonwealth for the use 
of this County, and costs of prosecution taxed at 
Twenty Shillings and Two Pence, and stand com¬ 
mitted till Sentence be performed. 

That indictment seems to have been 
drawn by Silas Ixe, a young man who had been 
studying law with George Thacher and who was 
then living with the Thachers in the house still 
standing at 208 South Street. Silas had just been 
admitted to the bar and was Attorney for the 
Commonwealth at this term of court. And after 
all that elaborate legal wordage, Marquess 
Myers must have thought himself lucky (as 
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indeed he was!) to get off with a total cost of 40 
shillings—about $10. Incidentally, at that same 
term the Court ordered Marquess to be paid 4 
Pounds 5 Shillings “for the Court sitting at his 
house at last October term and this term,” which 
sum was a little more than double the fine and 
costs imposed on him for playing cards. Appar¬ 
ently there were no hard feelings. 

Twelve years later (in 1799, just a month 
before the death of George Washington), an¬ 
other card case came up in the court at Biddeford. 
It involved three well-known men of Biddeford, 
ChristopherGillpatrick, Daniel Deshon, and John 
Townsend, who were indicted by the Grand Jury 
“for playing at cards in the house of James 
Coffin, innholder, in said Biddeford.” Rishworth 
Jordan again presided, and Daniel Hooper and 
Prentiss Mellen assisted on the bench. But this 
time the offenders were let off with the mere 
paying of court costs. The idea of freedom was 
evidently spreading at last from the field of 
political freedom to that of social freedom. 

Another set of cases before that old court, 
evidently came as an aftermath of war. They 
were cases involving the illegal sale of liquor. 
For some reason most of the cases seem to have 
originated around Kittery, though they were 
tried in Biddeford. Some cases tried in October 
1789 are interesting as revealing the way drinks 
were then measured, as well as how the drinks 
were made. In October 1789, a man named 
Lewis, "of Kittery, yeoman," was tried, because 
with a license he... 

did actually sell to one Nicholas Welks, three Bowls 
- that is to say Three Quarts of mixed liquor part of 
which was spiritous, wizL, three quarts of liquor 
composed of Rum, water and Sugar commonly 
called Toddy. 

Another charge against the same man 
was that he had also sold, without a license, 
“twelve mugs, that is to say twelve Quarts of 
mixed liquor...commonly called Toddy.” Thus 
if the court knew its drinks and measures (and 


there is no doubt that it did!) a bowl of toddy or 
punch legally measured a quart - and a mug was 
just as big. The men of the 18th Century were 
stout drinkers, and not all of their drinking was 
associated with inns and taverns. At the ordina¬ 
tion of a New England minister in 1785 it is on 
record “that the eighty people attending in the 
morning had thirty bowls of punch before going 
to meeting - and the sixty-eight who had dinner 
disposed of 44 bowls of punch, 18 bottles of 
wine, 8 bowls of brandy, and a quantity of cherry 
rum.” 

The Courthouse and the Court Procession 

It might be thought that 30 years of 
“meeting round” would have made the York 
county courts jump at the chance of a Biddeford 
courthouse. But there is a suspicion that perhaps 
the town of York which then had the only 
courthouse (built and paid for by the county 
years before) was not anxious to share the dis¬ 
tinction. At any rate when Jeremiah Hill pro¬ 
posed that a courthouse be built here, the county 
to pay only half the expense—well, there seem 


I 

o 



Biddeford Courthouse and School 1792 

to have been no loud cheers in York when Squire 
Hill urged the matter in the Fall of 1790. At that 
time a group of Biddeford men, headed by Jere 
Hill, had subscribed 40 pounds (about $200) for 
the project. As court only met for a few weeks 
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each year, they planned the building to be a 
school in the time between courts. When the 
courts refused to have the county advance half 
the cost—on the ground that the Biddeford men 
had provided no land for the building—Squire 
Hill and his assocites calmly went ahead, bought 
land, put up the school, and in 1792 invited the 
courts to pay the expense of such finishing and 
equipment as court use would require. In No¬ 
vember 1792, with Rishworth Jordan presiding 
over a bench of 24 justices (one of whom was the 
good Jere Hill) the Court of General Sessions of 
the Peace met in the new building. Whether or 
not the county provided any money for its erec¬ 
tion is not clear. In April 1792, the justices in 
York had authorized the county treasurer to pay 
Jere and his Biddeford associates the sum of 60 
pounds “lawful money” in three yearly install¬ 
ments of 20 pounds each. But for this sum the 
county wanted title to the land on which the 
building stood-—which seems to have been rather 
sharp bargaining. And the fact that beginning in 
1797 the court ordered paid “to Jeremiah Hill 
Esq., and Doctor Aaron Porter, the sum of 10 
dollars in full of their account for the use of their 
schoolhouse for the court at this term,” would 
seem to show that the county had no right of 
ownerhsip. The county also paid extra the sum 
of 9 dollars to Daniel Hooper “for furnishing 
firewood and candles at this term” (of court). 

The only picture of the building that has 
come down to us is the sketch made by the 
surveyor on the Biddeford map of 1795. The 
drawing on page 142 is an enlargement of that 
sketch. It shows a one-story building with a 
belfry, but if there was a bell it was not rung for 
the court. The colorful parade that opened court 
marched to the beat of a drum. 

That court parade was not a custom pe¬ 
culiar to Biddeford. It was an old English 
custom that the colonists brought with them to 
this country. And it lasted in Maine and other 
New England states well into the 19th Century. 
But it was probably at its most picturesque stage 


when the Biddeford courthouse was built. One 
of the best descriptions found is that given by 
Neal Dow, the Portland reformer, in his autobi¬ 
ography. As he was bom in 1804, the spectacle 
he describes evidently dated before 1820—but it 
was still a direct survival of Colonial days. 

One of the interest¬ 
ing ...sights with 
which the youths of 
my day were famil¬ 
iar was the ceremo¬ 
nies attending the 
opening of court, or 
rather the progress - 
for it was id together 
too majestic to be 
tamed the walk - of 
the judge &om his 
tavern or boarding 
house to the coun¬ 
house. At the ap¬ 
pointed time, the 
sheriff, with several 
under-officers, the 
former aimed with a 
sword, the others 
with staves, pre¬ 
sented themselves at 
the domicile of the 
judge to escort his 

honor through the streets. Pending the pleasure 
of the court to begin the march, a group in which 
small boys predominated always gathered about 
the door, just beyond reach of the tip of the longest 
official staff, which was liable without warning to 
tap the head, to poke the ribs, or to drop on the toes 
of some venturous urchin who approached too 
near the sacred circle which was to receive the 
‘Jedge.’ 

When the door opened and the awful presence of 
the embodied majesty of law approached, still¬ 
ness fell upon the group. 

The boys doffed their hats .... 

The sheriff would approach the judge, with his 
hat, a cocked one, in hand, and ask his ‘worship’s’ 
pleasure. Then after the exchange of a few formal 


These are his words: 



An old-time High Sheriff 
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questions and replies the little procession would 
form. 

The sheriff, with drawn sword, placed him¬ 
self in the lead, behind him two tipstaves took 
places, looking more important than the sheriff 
himself. Then came the judge, with a calm stern 
countenance, impressing all the boys...and older 
people too, I dare say, with a deep sense of the great 
amount of justice, righteousness and wisdom the 
commonwealth had committed to his keeping. 
Behind the judge in position, but not a whit in 
pompousness of bearing, were two other officers 
carrying staves. Then the march began its slow and 
stately way to the court-house, perhaps a quarter to 
half a mile distant. Behind, at a respectful distance 
-noone presumed to getnearenough to be by any 
chance mistaken for a part of the retinue of the court 
- followed men and boys. 

Hats...were lifted by the townsfolk met or 
passed on the way to court 

That that description applied ac¬ 
curately to Biddeford in 1792 is shown by 
a letter written in 1855 by a Biddeford man and 
recalling scenes he remembered as a boy in 
Biddeford at the close of the 18th Century. In 
that letter he speaks of the old court-house, the 
“ancient and honorable Court of Justice.-.(with) 
Seavy on top of the hill, drumming up this august 
body - the High Sheriff with a drawn sword - 
from Esquire Hooper’s...the St. Nicholas of 
Biddeford...to the old School House - what a 
sight for a boy of those days in Biddeford.” 



Judge Jordan's home [now part of UNEj 

It must have been a picture. Rishworth 
Jordan, chief justice, probably rode up (by horse 
or chaise) from his home on the old Pool Road. 
At the Hooper Inn he put on his robe, met the 
other justices and lawyers, and waited for the 


High Sheriff’s approach. That dignitary for 37 
years was Ichabod Goodwin whose official cos¬ 
tume is said to have included a staff, sword, 
small clothes (knee breeches), cocked hat, blue 
coat, and buff vest 

When the procession formed in front of 
the inn, at the foot of what is now Foss Street, the 
High Sheriff would place himself in front; next 
would be two tipstaves, then Judge Jordan in 
cocked hat, wig, small clothes, and robe, then the 
other judges, also in wigs androbes, followed by 
the lawyers. There were then only three lawyers 
in all of York County, one in Berwick and two 
(George Thacher and Prentiss Mellen) in 
Biddeford. They also dressed in robes and wigs 
to adorn the occasion. The High Sheriff was 
short and portly (he was also a Major General of 
militia!). Judge Rishworth Jordan was “a man of 
impressive personality, six feet in height, broad 
shouldered...and possessed of a loud, strong 
voice.” And George Thacher andPrentiss Mellen 
were also big, impressive men. Thacher was 
nearly six feet tall, and Prentiss Mellen was 
above that height. As that procession marched in 
slow stateliness over what is now Main Street to 
Emery, then wound up the Emery Street hill 
almost to present Bacon Street—marched to the 
solemn beat of the drum whose uniformed drum¬ 
mer stood by the courthouse at the top of the 
hill...well, the law certainly then had a pomp and 
dignity and impressiveness not seen in later, less 
spectacular, days. 

The Arundel Witch-Craze 

The courthouse-schoolhouse was pleas¬ 
antly situated on the hill, overlooking the river. 
From the memories of the old-time schoolboy, 
given in that letter of 1855, we know that the 
building stood near a grove of walnut trees under 
which the scholars ate their dinners during re¬ 
cess—or ‘“tween school,” as it was then called. 
Major Samuel Jordan was the teacher, and the 
school was a “master’s school”—a school taught 
by a man and only for older boys. The young 
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boys and all girls were taught in “dame schools” 
by elderly women. Education then was pretty 
much a male prerogative, and the saying ran: 
“All a girl needs to know is how to make a shin 
and a pudding.” 

Perhaps it was partly due to that sad 
ideal of education that in November of 1796 the 
old building was the scene of a remarkable trial. 
Just a century before (in 1692) feeble old men 
and women had been dragged into court to face 
judges who ordered them hung—for the crime 
of witchcraft. That was in Salem, Massachu¬ 
setts, at the close of the 17th Century. Now, 104 
years later, as the 18 th Century was ending, three 
women faced a bench of judges in the Biddeford 
courthouse—and the case involved the old fear 
of witchcraft. But there was this important 
difference: in Salem in 1692, it was the alleged 
witches who had been on trial—and the judges 
themselves believed in witchcraft. In Biddeford, 
on the contrary, in 1796 it was the people who 
had accused an old woman of witchcraft who 
were on trial—and nothing is clearer than that 
the judges in Biddeford had no belief in witch¬ 
craft. It makes that Biddeford trial an illuminat¬ 
ing measure of the progress of a century. There 
were still pools of ignorance among the people. 
The strange “hex” cases of Pennsylvania a few 
years ago show that there are still such pools— 
and not just in New England. But the judges of 
the court of General Sessions of the Peace in 
Biddeford in 1796, with Judge Rishworth Jor¬ 
dan and Squire Benjamin Hooper among them 
on the bench, refused to listen to any justification 
of witchcraft and roundly lectured the witch- 
hunters for ignorance. 

The case did not involve any resident of 
Biddeford. It arose in the neighboring town of 
Arundel—probably among the fisher folk of 
Cape Porpoise. The old court record runs: 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts against 
Elizabeth Smith, wife of Daniel Smith; Dolly 
Smith, singlewoman; and Sarah Hilton, wife of 
John Hilton - all of Arundel in the County of 
York, Defendants upon an indictment of the Grand 


Jury found against them and one Molly Hilton, 
singlewoman, at this term, in substance as follows: 

That the said Elizabeth, Dolly, Molly and 
Sarah, on the fifteenth day of October last past, 
with force and arms at Arundel aforesaid, in and 
upon one Elizabeth Smith of Arundel aforesaid, 
widow, in the peace of God and this Common¬ 
wealth then and there being, did make an assault, 
and her the said Elizabeth Smith, widow, did 
beat, wound and ill treat, whereby her life was 
much in danger, and other wrongs to her then 
and there did to the great damage of the said 
Elizabeth Smith, widow, and against the law 
and the peace of the Commonwealth aforesaid 
and the dignity of the same. 

The story concealed in that legal bad 
English can luckily be translated and amplified 
by a report of the trial which was printed in “The 
Courier and General Advertiser,” an old news¬ 
paper of Boston. The report is dated November 
17 and was evidently written by a Portland man 
who had attended the Biddeford trial. It gives a 
measure of the leisureliness of news in those 
days to know that the trial was held around 
November 10th, was reported from Portland a 
week later (November 17), and was printed in 
Boston on December 8. And this is the report: 

In the course of the trial it appeared that in the 
month of October last, (Elizabeth Smith, widow) 
had been accused of Witchcraft; and that not 
only her neighbours, but her relations had been 
so incensed against her that she was obliged to 
fly to a neighboring town for safety. 

It seems that one John Hilton had, sometime in 
October, become insane; and while in that state 
had accused the Complainant (Elizabeth Smith, 
widow) of having bewitched him. He said that 
as he was going home one evening, just before 
dark, the Complainantappeared before him and 
walked some time at about six yards distance; 
that he had an ox goad in his hand which he held 
by the middle; that presently he perceived the 
goad to move through his hand; that when it 
had passed almost out of his hand (being per¬ 
suaded that it was the Complainant who was 
drawing it out, and that she did by the power of 
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witchcraft) he attempted to strike her, but instead of 
doing any injury (to her), he himself received a 
violent blow on the lower part of the back; that the 
blow gave him great pain, etc, 

Eaton Cleaves, witness on behalf of the defendants, 
further testified that dll the lime mentioned by 
Hilton, he had been possessed of a sound mind; that 
while he then declared the Complainant bewitched 
him and had ever since continued to declare it. That 
the Complainant had been requested to visit Hilton, 
and that while she was in the house he appeared to 
be much better, and talked very rationally; that it 
was proposed to obtain some of her blood as an 
antidote, and that she consented her blood should be 
shed. But notwithstanding all this, it appeared in 
evidence that the defendants (Elizabeth, Dolly, Molly 
and Sarah) had threatened her life, had said that she 
ought to have been long ago in hell with the damned; 
and that they would let loose the man whom she had 
bewitched, John Hilton, to kill her. Whether they 
let him loose or not is uncertain; but it is a fact that 
he made his escape from the place where he was 
confined and ran immediately to the house of the 
Complainant, beat her violently with a stick, drove 
her out of the house, then seized her by the throat 
and well nigh choaked her. While Hilton was 
striking and choaking her, one of the defendants, 
and niece to Hilton, cried out ‘Kill her. Uncle John,’ 

It appeared also in the course of the trial that other 
means had been used to kill her besides calling on 
‘Uncle John. ’ The defendants had, to use their own 
expression, ‘tried projects.’ This not having the 
desired effect, Uncle John went in person. 

Many circumstances given in evidence were calcu¬ 
lated to provoke laughter. But at theclose of the trial 
the subject assumed a very serious aspect The 
delusion appeared to be general, and the ignorance 
of the people profound. While the Court were 
sitting, news was received that on account of the 
trial in question, a house had been entirely demol¬ 
ished in the neighborhood of the Complainant. His 
honor, Judge Wells, in an address to the defendants, 
endeavored to convince them of the gross error into 
which they had fallen; and that the difficulties and 
dissentions among them arose rather from igno¬ 
rance in themselves than from witchcraft in the poor 
old woman. 

That report of 1796 is remarkably mod¬ 
em in its viewpoint, but the name of the reporter 
is not known. It might have been a lawyer 


“riding circuit” and writing back to Boston. 
Some of the details he singled out are amazing— 
such as that of the pathetic old widow, Elizabeth 
Smith, so afraid that she might be somehow 
exerting an evil influence that “she consented 
her blood should be shed” as an “antidote.” But 
the essential thing, the historical measure of 
advance, is in the attitude of that bench of judges 
for whom Justice Wells spoke. In Salem, in 
1692, it was the judges who were convinced of 
the existence of witchcraft and tried to convince 
the old men and women of guilt to merit hang¬ 
ing. But in Biddeford, in 1796, the judges 
attacked the ignorance of the old widow’s accus¬ 
ers and refused to accept their accusations as 
excuse for their actions. In 1692 the judges, who 
should have been the leaders of the people in 
intelligence, actually only led them into insane 
error. In Biddeford, in 1796, the judges took 
their proper role. The old court record con¬ 
cludes: 

After the cause is opened to the Jury, the court 
recommend to the Attorney for the Commonwealth 
that in case the defendants will recognize the Com¬ 
monwealth in (the sum of) one hundred dollars each 
for their personal appearance at next term, and in the 
meantime to keep the Peace and be of good behavior 
towards all the good citizens of this Commonwealth, 
more especially toward the said Elizabeth Smith, 
widow: to enter a nolo prosequi on said indict¬ 
ment... Whereupon it is considered by the Court 
that the said Elizabeth, Dolly, and Sarah be dis¬ 
charged and go thereof without delay. 

That was the way of sanity and intelli¬ 
gence, made clear in the Biddeford courthouse 
on the hill above the river, by the judges of 
Biddeford—to those sadly uneducated, super¬ 
stitious women of Arundel. Biddeford can be 
proud of its 18 th Century judges. When that case 
was tried, George Washington was nearing the 
end of his Presidency. And John Adams, old 
friend of Biddeford, had just been elected as 
second President of the United States. 
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The Heresy Trial of Jere Hill 

Another story that George Folsom must 
have known, but failed to tell in his History, was 
the strange trial for heresy that was tried in the 
old Pool Road church on Thursday, May 2, 
1793. But the story is worth telling and needs to 
be told, because it, too, like the trial of the 
Arundel women is a measure of change and 
progress as the 18th Century closed. 

When President Roosevelt, in January 
1941, put into words what he called “the Four 
Freedoms,” his second—’’freedom of every 
person to worship God in his own way”—ex¬ 
actly reflected the struggle that was going on in 
Biddeford 150 years before. Up to the close of 
the 18th Century there was but one church in the 
town. It was the official church; the salary of its 
minister was fixed in town meeting and paid by 
a special town tax. When in 1739 a group of 
Presbyterians (the famous Scotch-Irish who had 
settled here in 1718 and brought with them the 
white potato and the art of weaving linen) asked 
to be relieved from paying that tax (so that they 
could support a church and minister of their 
own), the request was sternly voted down. But 
now, 50 years later, all over New England intel¬ 
ligent men and women were beginning to find 
this town church monopoly too hidebound, too 
cramping to the ideals of liberty that were slowly 
spreading out from the American Revolution as 
ripples spread from the center of a pool to its 
rim—growing ever wider. 

And, as usual in all profound move¬ 
ments, there were other things mixed in. The 
struggle in the church in Biddeford also re¬ 
flected the growing feeling between Lower 
Biddeford and the Falls village. Jeremiah Hill, 
the accused in the trial of 1793, was particularly 
identified with the Falls village. His home, 
which Folsom calls a “mansion,” stood on what 
is now Peirson’s Lane on the site of the old 
Phillip’s garrison house that had been burned by 
the Indians in 1675. Jere Hill, as he always 


signed himself, was Biddeford ’ s man of progress. 
As has just been told, he was the active spirit 
behind the building of Biddeford’s first school 
and courthouse. At the time of the heresy trial he 
was Town Treasurer and a Justice of the Court of 
General Sessions of the Peace. He had been 28 
years of age when the Revolution began and had 
personally enlisted a company, of which he was 
captain, that he had led for three years and 
through the great victory of Saratoga. He had 
also been an adjutant general in the Bagaduce 
expedition of 1779. Finally, he was the friend 
and associate of the new men who had come to 
Biddeford after or during the Revolution—Dr. 
Aaron Porter in 1773, George Thacher in 1782, 
Prentiss Mellen in 1792—who were giving the 
Falls village what was perhaps the most brilliant 
period of its history. In attacking Jere Hill, Old 
Deacon Simon Wingate, the accuser, was un¬ 
doubtedly attacking everything that then stood 
for real distinction and progress in Biddeford. It 
was fortunate that Jere Hill was a man of deep 
convictions and courage. He met the attack 
boldly—he met it “head on.” The cantankerous 
old Deacon, Jere’s own uncle, utterly failed in 
his apparent attempt to bring Jere “down a peg”— 
or to crush the spirit of progress and tolerance in 
Biddeford. 

A very rare old pamphlet of 24 pages and 
about 8,000 words is the only record yet found of 
that trial. From internal evidence it seems to 
have been written and published by Jeremiah 
Hill himself and, if so, shows the man to have 
been aclose and reverent student of the Bible. In 
fact, the first point that he insisted on in his 
defense was “That the Scriptures are true.” He 
was what we would call today a Unitarian, while 
old Deacon Wingate was (to judge from the old 
pamphlet) a bitterly intolerant Trinitarian. It is 
hard to realize today how seriously such differ¬ 
ences were then taken. This Biddeford case is 
very significant in history as one of the first (if 
not actually the first) expressions of a struggle 
that in the next 30 or 40 years was to convulse all 
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of New England. So bitter and bigoted was the 
feeling against the Unitarians that there is record 
of an actual case in which (30 years or more after 
the Biddeford trial) a Massachusetts judge re¬ 
fused to admit the testimony of a witness in a law 
case, because said witness “was a Unitarian and 
therefore a man incapable of telling the truth.” 
Which shows clearly enough that Deacon Simon 


Wingate was not something just peculiar to 
Biddeford. 

But what interests us today are the per¬ 
sonalities involved in that trial and the results 
that came from it. The old pamphlet minces no 
words on the subject of Deacon Wingate. Its 
beginning is quoted to give its style and as a 
picture of the times: 
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Kind Reader [it begins], 

Before I proceed, it will be necessary to give you the 
clue which led to this business. Simon Wingate, one 
of the deacons of the Church in Biddeford, a rigid 
Trinitarian, and a man of a violent temper, had for 
many years been endeavoring to stir up a church 
quarrel with Mr. Hill, on account of his catholic ideas 
which he in conversation held up to view when 
religion was the topic, influenced the Rev. Mr. 
Webster, pastor of said church, to invite him and Mr. 
Hill to meet at his house and at the same time to invite 
a number of the church to be present (Mr. Hill had 
for a number of years carefully avoided any conver¬ 
sation with Deacon Wingate respecting religion, on 
account of his rigid principles and violent temper.) 

Accordingly they met at the Pastor’s on Friday, the 
14th day of September, 1792, and four other mem¬ 
bers of said Church.... After a considerable conver¬ 
sation respecting various texts of Scripture..., Dea¬ 
con Wingate finding those present wished to drop the 
matter, expressed himself after this manner, ‘If you 
are all satisfied, I shall endeavor to make myself 
contented* - and each one returned to his respective 
home. The next sabbath, Deacon Wingate did not 
attend meeting and it was currently reported that he 
exclaimed bitterly against the Pastor and Church, 
calling them as much heretics as Mr, Hill, and that 
he was conscience-smitten and could or would not 
worship with them. 

The Deacon’s talk, it seems, badly upset 
a fellow deacon—Deacon James Emery, a first 
cousin to Jere Hill. From James Emery, old 
Wingate managed to secure a letter written by 
Jere and then travelled to Scarboro where the 
minister of that town, “filled with enthusiastic 
zeal,” read Jere’s honest letter and “passed sol¬ 
emn sentence of condemnation upon it, calling it 
heresy, blasphemy, damnable doctrine, etc.” 
With that reinforcement, old Wingate scurried 
back home, and in January 1793 filed a formal 
charge of heresy against Hill, his own nephew. 
The Deacon had married Lydia Hill, sister of 
Jere Hill’s father, in 1736—which was eleven 
years before Jere, the Deacon’s nephew, was 
bom. It was a plain case of an older generation 
fighting against the ideas of a younger genera¬ 
tion. 

Deacon Wingate’s charge brought about 


a call for a special church meeting, but the date 
was set ahead four months—to May of 1793— 
to give Jere time to prepare his defense. In the 
meantime Jere boldly brought counter charges 
against the Deacon, and they make interesting 
reading. Specifically, he charged the Deacon 

With absenting himself from the social worship and 
communion of the Church for six months last past.... 

For his unchristian conduct towards those who did 
not construe the sacred Scriptures agreeable to his 
notion.... 

For being a railer, a tattler, and a busybody in other 
men’s matters, contrary to the precepts and example 
of Jesus Christ.... 

For combining with others to defraud one David 
Hutchins in the sale of some iron-ore mines... 

For persecuting him for a private pique under the 
cloak of religion... 

The pamphlet further explains: 

Mr. Hill always supposed that Deacon Wingate 
carried on this matter out of revenge, because he 
enlisted his (the Deacon’s) apprentice during the late 
war, contrary 10 his (the Deacon’s) will, though his 
personal interest did not suffer by it, for the appren¬ 
tice gave him (Deacon Wingate) one hundred dollars 
of his bounty. On this account the Deacon often 
quarrelled with Mr. Hill, and finding he could not get 
any advantage by quarrelling in that way, he com¬ 
menced the combat under the cloak of religion. 
Besides, Deacon Wingate was jealous that Mr. Hill 
assisted Mr. Hutchins in his law-suit against him 
concerning the iron-ore mines, for Mr. Hill as a 
Justice of the Peace took a number of depositions to 
be used in that action on both sides, and when 
Deacon Wingate came to him for his advice respect¬ 
ing the matter, he candidly gave him his opinion and 
the reasons why he formed such an opinion, which 
offended the Deacon - though the judgment of the 
court of reference proved to be the same. 

That, of course, is just one side of 
the story. But such reasons have caused 
such actions as the Deacon’s many, many 
times in history. So the trial of Jere Hill was 
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held in the old Pool Road church on a Wednes¬ 
day in May 1793. It seems to have been an all- 
day meeting, the first part being taken up with a 
gathering of ministers from all over the county. 
Then the church members convened, and the 
minister of the town of Wells presided while Jere 
Hill rose and eloquently (and boldly) defended 
his beliefs and his right to them. His spirit comes 
out in the very first paragraph of his defense, as 
quoted in the old pamphlet: 

Friends, Brcthcm & Fellow-Citizens: 

I think myself happy that I am permitted this day to 
answer for myself before this assembly, touching the 
things whereof I am accused, because I know that 
this is an age of free inquiry; and I desire to thank my 
God, that by the consitituion of this Comonwealth, 
‘No subject shall be hurt, molested, or restrained, in 
his person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping God in 
the manner and season most agreeable to the dictates 
of his own conscience; or for his religious profession 
or sentiments; provided he doth not disturb the 
public peace or obstruct others in their religious 
worship. ’ Therefore I beseech you to hear me pa¬ 
tiently. 

It is to the credit of Biddeford that Jere 
Hill was heard patiently that day, and that no 
verdict of heresy or loss of church membership 
was passed against him. The Deacon went out of 
history at the end of that trial, with his baffled 
venom and bigotry still choking him. Within 
three years, Jere Hill, Squire Benjamin Hooper, 
Edmund Perkins (the shipbuilder), Samuel 
Peirson, and 56 other men of the Falls village 
had organized what the old town records call 
“the catholic Christian Society” that, under the 
formal title of the “Second Religious Society” 
was incorporated in June of 1797, and built the 
first church in Upper Biddeford on the Crescent 
Street site now occupied by the White Church. 
Immediately after the incorporation they were 
joined by George Thacher (who is said to have 
been a leader in the whole movement with Jere 
Hill), and the number, standing, and influence of 


those men explains the fact that as early as 
March of 1797 a vote was passed that town 
meetings would thereafter be held alternately in 
the new church in the village and the old church 
on the Pool Road. Jere Hill had fought in the 
Revolution for political freedom. In 1793 he 
fought (and won) the battle for freedom of wor¬ 
ship in Biddeford. 

An Afterword 

In June of 1799, a boy was bom in Biddeford 
within sound of the great Falls. He was bom in 
his father’s house on Dean’s Hill, just across the 
street from the old inn of Squire Hooper who 
died before the boy was three years old. Thus he 
seems to have had no memory of “the St. Nicho¬ 
las of Biddeford,” but it is clear that he never 
forgot the Falls. He probably was taken to see 
them from the vantage point of the Biddeford 
riverbank some distance behind the Hooper inn. 
Or the Falls could then have been seen clearly 
from the top floor of the boy’s home on Dean’s 
Hill. 

The boy was Grenville Mellen, son of 
the lawyer, Prentiss Mellen, who was later 
Maine’s first Chief Justice. Grenville was also 
educated for the law, but in manhood became 
better known as one of Maine’s earliest poets. 
Although the family left Biddeford when 
Grenville was only six, he twice wrote of 
Biddeford in his later life—which ended at the 
early age of 41. The following quotations make 
a pleasant picture of Biddeford, just after the 
close of the 18th Century. For these quotations 
we are indebted to Brother Alban, of the St. 
Louis High School faculty, who discovered them 
during research in Maine poetry. 

Grenville Mellen’s first reference to 
Biddeford is brief—but it does not fail to men¬ 
tion the Falls: 

Well, I was bom in Biddeford - and left 
That place when I was six years old - and thus 
Was of its sunshine, and its Falls bereft! 
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The second is more descriptive: 


1 first saw light in Biddeford • a spot 
Where roses bloom no fairer than elsewhere; 
Yet 'tis a fact - when Earth from chaos shot 
She cooled into strange form and pressure there. 
It was not fam’d for making of Morrocco - 
It has no steeple in’t - and stands upon the Saco. 

There is a bridge, which straddles o’er the tide 
In lofty grandeur - and the floating waves 
Pouring tumultuous in their torrent wide, 

Roar on the might below - and yet it braves 
The deafning vengeance of the billowy floods; 
’Tis made of best pitch-pine - Good Lord! how 
long it stood. 

As I was saying -1 was born in Biddeford - 
And learned to spell of women pedagogues - 
This spireless town no Eton did afford; 

'Twas made for saw-mills - to get rid of logs! 

For ’tis a woody country - and they fell 
So many cloud-bath’d trees -1 would not dare 
to tell! 



The Falls at Biddeford 
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Little Ossipee Pond 
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Laconia Company 
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Little River 
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Locke, John 
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Laconia Mills 
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Longfellow, Henry W. 
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64,65 
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141 

Maine (province) 

14,20,131 
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70 
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142 
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Nichols, Rufus 

3 

Milestones 

108-109 

Nickel (the) 

63 

Militia 

33,41,79 

Night watch 

53 

Mill Brow 

135 

Nova Scotia 

116 

Miller (a surveyor) 

109 

Nye, Bill 

61 

Minute Men 

128 



Mittin, Michael 

75 

O 


Mock Trial 

112-114 

Oak Ridge 

24 

Mogg Hegone/Megone 

81 

Octoroon (play) 

48 

Monhegan Island 

10 

Old Orchard Beach 

26,65,107 

Monroe, James (President) 

34 

Old Tenor 

105-106,115 

Moore's Brook 

24,79,101 

Oldham, John 

13,80 

Moose 

8 

Opera House 

58,63 

Morrill, CapL Benjamin 

1 



Morrill, Parson 

99 

P 


Mosher, Benjamin, CapL 

44 

Painchaud 




Band 

58,60 

Mosher, Thomas Bird 

1 

Family 

58 

Mound Builders 

5 

Pierre L, 

58 

Mowatt, Capt, Henry 

125,127,128,139 

Parade of Progress 

68 

Munch, Capt. James 

98-99 

Patriot’s Day 

50 

Murch, William 

99 

Patty (slave) 

121 

Musical instruments 

65 

Paugus (Indian) 

95 

Myers, Marquess 

138-139,141-142 

Peace Treaties 

85,88,129 



Petrson, George 

3 

N 


Peirson, Samuel 

3,32,43-44,150 

Nason, Benjamin 

124 

Penn, William 

119 

Nason, Robert Edgecomb 

122,130 

Penobscot Bay 

128 

Nason's Hill 

33,35 

Penobscot River 

85 

National Hall 

63 

Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 

18,36,38,44,50 

Neat, Thomas 

130 

Pepperell, Margery 

90 

Nebraska section 

46 

Pepperell, Mary 

122,144 

Negro Island 

10 

Pepperell Mills 

4,17-18,2239, 




l> 

o 

S 

o 

Nelson, Lincoln 

59 


65,67,79,86,103,138 

New Brook 

24 

Pepperell, Col, William 

89,90 

New Hampshire 

91,95 

Pepperell, Sir William 

1735,26,38,90, 

New Marsh 

24 


106-108,111,116,138 

New Town 

24 
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Pepperell Trust Co. 

45 

Pepperellboro (see also Saco) 

18,26,119 

Pequot War 

80 

Pequawkets 

6-7 

Perkins, Edmund 

40,150 

Perkins, Elisha 

40 

Perkins, Walter E. 

58 

Perkins’ Shipyard 

40,50,65 

Pershing, General John J. 

66 

Peter (slave) 

121 

Pettee Machine Works 

64 

Philadelphia 

127,129 

Phillips, Bridget 

81 

Phillips, Elizabeth 

79 

Phillips, William 

22,79,81-84,89 

Phillipsburg 

81 

Phillipstown (Waterborough) 

81 

Pigeons (wild) 

136-137 

Pike family 

51 

Pioneer Engine Co. 

40 

Pirates 

10,75,77-78,92,117 

Piscataqua River 

82,115 

Plymouth, England 

11 

Plymouth, Mass. 

14,128 

Police Department 

53,64 

Poll tax 

32 

Pompey (slave) 

Pool (The) see Biddeford Pool 

122-123,139,140 

Poor Farm 

45 

Porter, Dr, Aaron 

28,122,133, 

134,143,147 

Portland (see also Falmouth) 

38,43,51,85,86,90 

Portsmouth 

104,109,125 

Postal Service 

17,29,39,64,107, 

108,134 

Preble, Col. Edward 

130 

Precourt, George C. 

67 

Presbyterians 

24,147 

Prescott, Charles H. 

56 


Prince, John D. 


72 

Prince of Wales 


47 

Pring, Capt. Martin 


9,20 

Privateers 


32,47 

Prout’s Neck 


14,75 

Provincial Congress 


130 

Publishers 


1 

Pumpkin legend 


95 

Punch 


113-114,135,142 

Puritans 

Q 

12,14,21,79,86 

Quakers 


14 

Quarries 


52 

Quebec 


8,74,98 

Queen Anne’s War 


23,88,93 

Quinby, Henry B. 


1 

Quinby, Thomas 

R 

62 

Radio broadcasts 


62,69 

Railroads 


37-38,52,53- 

54,56,57 

Raleigh, Sir Walter 


11 

Ram Cat Hill 


17 

Ram Island 


10 

Red Paint People 


5 

Restaurants 


60-61 

Revere, Paul 


129 

Revolutionary War 


16,26-28,47,122-123, 

126-131,139,140 

Richmond’s Island 


75 

Riley family 


39 

Rocroft, Capt. Edward 


9,12,13,20 

Roosevelt, Franklin D. 


147 

Rositer, Mrs. Peggy 


47 

Rotary Club 


66,67 

Royalists 


12 

Rumery, Capt. Thomas 


31 
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s 


Scipia (slave) 

26,121-122 

Saco 

8,17,18,21,35,36, 

Scotch-Irish 

23,147 


43,65,66,107,141 

Scozway 

9 

Saco Bay 

9 

Sea serpents 

75 

Saco Bridge 

139 

Seavy 

144 

Saco Falls 

16,17,20,103,105 

Sewell, Daniel 

141 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

17,36,37,64,99,135 

Sewell, David 

112-113,122 

Saco-Pettee Machine Shops 

64 

Shaw, Charles A. 

1,59 

Saco Plains 

104 

Sheriff (Court) 

143-144 

Saco River 

6,9,15,16,18, 

20,25,51,52,66, 

Shevenell, Israel 

38,48,62,63 

’ 

67-68,81-85,124- 

Shevenell, William 

48 


125,127,131,136 

Shipbuilding 

50-51,65-66,89,123 

Saco River curse 

82-83 



Saco Valley 

70-72,77,80,104 

Ships and boats 

Bulwark 

25,65,125 

33 

Saco Water Power Co. 

17-18,19,36, 

Discovery 

9 


37,39,40,49,64 

Fellowship 

21 


Halifax 

42 

Saco Woods 

104 

Hiram 

33 

Sainte-Etienne de la Tour, Charles 

15 

Jere G, Shaw 

51,66 


Ships and boats (cent) 


Salem (Mass.)-witchcraft trials 

89,145-146 

John M Wood 

51 

Salmon Falls 

80 

Maine 

Mast ships 

60 

125 

Sanford 

79,80 

Mayflower 

64 

Sanitary Commission 

49 

Polley (schooner) 

Sam and Ben 

135 

40 

Saratoga (battle) 

28,43,126,128,147 

Senegal 

130 

Saw mills 

14,17,21,49,52 

Six Brothers 

40 

79,84,85,135-136 

Speedwell 

9 


Shipwrecks 

117-118 

Sawaguatock 

9,10,11 



10 

Shoes 

65 

Sawco 



Scammon mug 

87 

Shrove Tuesday 

15 

87 

Sieur de Monts 

7 

Scammon, Robinson 

Signoc 

7 

87 

Scammon, Samuel 

81-82 

8,14,18,23,86,116,149 

Silver Mines 

Scarborough 

63 

2,25-26,31 -32,35,54- 

Simard, Charles H. 

Schools 



55,115,138,143,144 

Simpson, Eben 

53 

District #10 

35 

Slaves 

25,26,46,110,118-123 

Guinea 

25 


47 

High 

40-49,54,56,66 

Smelt fishing 

Morrill 

97,99 

Smith, Daniel 

97,104-107,110, 

St. Andre 

55 


120,133-134,145 

St. Joseph 

55 


St. Louis High 

67,150 

Smith, Dolly 

145-146 

St. Mary 

Washington St. 

55 

2,40,56 

Smith, Elizabeth 

145-146 

39 


Smith, James 
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Smith, John, Capt. 

9,20 

Smith, Lydia 

133 

Smith, Margaret 

Smith, Rebecca Emery see Ladd 

121 

Smith, Thomas, Rev. 

Societe St. Jean-Baptiste de Bien 

106,115,120,127- 

129,131,136-137 

Faisance 

59 

Sokoki Indians 

5,70 

Somes Block 

45 

Somes, Daniel E. 

18,41,45 

Somesville 

41 

Somesville Bridge 

18,41 

Souriquois 

7 

Sowocatuck 

9 

Spanish American War 

60 

Spanish War 

23 

Spies 

130-131 

Spring, Capt. Seth 

3,30,35,139 

Spring’s Island 

3,34,35,37 39,41 
52,135,136,139 

Squando (Indian) - curse 

82-83 

St. Francis Tribe 

70,72 

St. John’s Building 

59,63,65 

Stackpole, Deacon John 

26,94 

Stage Island 

10,33,92 

Stagecoach 

37,53 

Standish, Miles 

79 

Staples, John 

31 

Staples, Merton I. 

68 

Stella Maris School 

834,100,139 

Stevens, Elizabeth 

62,63 

Street lights 

56,69 

Streets and roads 

193334,39,63,124 

Alfred 

36 

Bacon 

144 

Birch 

40 

Bradbury 

39 

Center 

104 

Clifford 

99 

Crescent 

31,35,104,150 

Elm 

23,35,104 

Emery 

29,35,39,144 


Ferry Lane 

2334,73,91,92 

Five Points 

104 

Foss 

39,132 

Franklin 

39 

George 

88 

Graham 

31 

Granite 

25 

Green 

104 

Guinea Road 

2134353739,135, 

High 

106 

Hill 

2237,39 

Hollis Rd. 

105 

Jefferson 

104 

Kennebunk Rd. 

2935,135 

Kossuth 

47 

Liberty 

43 

Lincoln 

44 

Main 

2239,35,38,64, 

67,104,132,144 

Mountain Rd. 

36 

Newtown 

24 

Pearl 

65 

Peirson’s Lane 

22,43,79,83-84,147 

Pike 

39 

Pool Road 

24-25,35-36,66, 

99,134 

Post Road 

3 

Proctor 

34 

Smith 

39,135 

Streets and roads (cont.) 

South Sl 

3537,104,105 

Su Mary’s 

52 

Sullivan 

18,39 

Tattleborough Rd. 

36 

Washington 

39,64 

West 

25 

Water 

44 

Sullivan, James 

5,183738,109, 

112-113,121,122, 

124,126-128,131, 

133,139,140 

Sullivan, John 

27 

Sunday, Captain 

81 

Sunday’s Rocks 

81 

T 

Taft,William H. (Pres.) 

64 

Tappan Island 

10 

Tarbox, Nathaniel 

94 

Tartub Night 

43 

Telephone 

54 

Temperence Societies 

37 
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Tennis 

8 

U.S. Government Surplus Revenue 36 

Tercentenary Celebration 

65 

University of New England 

8,24,33 

Textiles 

64-65,112 



Thacher, George 

28-30,34,133,134 

V 



140,141,144,147,150 

Valley Forge 

28,126 

Thacher Hotel 

2,17,29,39,59,66 

Verrazano, John 

9 

Thacher’s Creek 

29 

Vetromile, Father Eugene 

52-53 

Thatch bed 

92 

Victoria, Queen 

47 

Theaters 

48,58-59,63 

Vines, Belinda 

16 

Ticonderoga 

28,126,128 

Vines, Elizabeth 

16 

Tighe, Philip 

65 

Vines, Joane 

16 

Tisquantum 

10,20 

Vines, Margaret 

16 

Tories 

28 

Vines, Richard 

9,10,11,12- 

Tory Weed 

28 


16,18,20,21,22, 

Town crier 

44 


52,53,65,72,74- 




79,81,92,103 

Town meetings 

19,45 

Vines, Richard Jr. 

13 

Townsend, John 

142 



Tracy, Reverend 

2 

W 


Trading Post 

96 

Wabanaki Indians 

70-74 

Treaty of Versailles 

129 

Wahwa (Indian) 

94,95 

Trinitarian 

147-148 

War of 1812 

32-34,55 

Triton 

75 

Ward, Aitemus 

59,61 

Trolleys 

57,68 



Trail, Frank J., Dr. 

60 

Warren, Frank 

2 

Trull Hospital 

60 

Washington Block 

2 

Tuck, Jonathan 

3,39 

Washington, George 

16,27-28,31,43, 

Tuck House 

3 


103,105,117,119, 

Tudor 

51 


126,137,142,146 

Turf and Twig custom 

13 

Washingtonians 

37 

Turfey, Captain 

135 

Water system 

56 



Waterboro Block 

38 

Tyng,John 

108 





Waterborough 

79,81 

U 


Waterhouse family 

51 



Watson, Will 

61-62 

Uncle Tom's Cabin 

59 





Watson’s Illuminator 

61 

Underground Railroad 

46 



Union Falls 

96 

Webber Hospital 

60,104 

Unitarian 

147-148 

Webber, Moses 

60 



Webster, Nathaniel, Rev. 

2830,134,149 

U.S. Congress 

134 
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Welks, Nicholas 

142 

Wells (town) 

14,85,103,116 

Wells, Judge 

146 

West Biddeford 

26 

West Brook 

15,24,99 

West’s Ditch 

15 

White Mountains 

15,77,94,99,131 

White, Samuel 

110 

White’s Wharf 

32,43,103-104, 

108,110,138 

Whitefield, George 

24 

Whittier, John G. 

81 

Wide Awakes 

48 

Wigwam 

7,8,10,14,75,100 

Williams, Roger 

119 

Wingate, Deacon Simon 

26,30,134,147-150 

Winter Harbor 

10,13,14,15, 

18,22,23,24,33, 

35,42,65,77,81, 

84,85,87,91-93, 

97,112,132 


Winthrop, Governor 

14,80 

Witchcraft 

89,144-146 

Wolves 

21,79,95 

Wood Island 

10,20,32,33,42,73, 

Woodlawn Cemetery 

39 

World War I 

57,65,129 

World War II 

57,65,67-69,103, 

129,130 

Y 

Yoe Cat Gully 

17 

York (town) 

14,16,19,142 

York County 

19,21,116,137 

York County Court 

103,137-138 

York County Wheelmen 

57 

York Manufacturing Company 

17 

York Mechanics Institute 

62 

York Square 

41 

Yorktown (battle) 

126,128 












Note about the author 

Dane Yorke, author of "The History of Biddeford" was a well known and well 
respected scholar from Biddeford who served as the city's historian and director of the 
McArthur Public Library from 1937 to 1967. 

A tribute to him was published in the Biddeford Journal on September 15, 1970. It 
stated that 

As a historical librarian, the product of his 30 years is monumental...The McArthur 
Library's historical file and material have served the needs of researchers of many states 
and countries as far away as Australia. His historical index of the Biddeford newspapers is 
a model whose equal will not be found in libraries many times the size of McArthur 
Library, and is the result of countless hours of hard, dedicated application. His three- 
volume history of Biddeford was compiled in the years when the Library's staff was small 
and his work day in the Library was often from 10 to 12 hours. The people of Biddeford 
are the fortunate recipients of this rich heritage. 

Dane Yorke was also well known in the literary world, being acquainted with noted 
journalist and writer H.L. Mencken and having various articles published in such esteemed 
publications as Mencken's "American Mercury", the "Atlantic Monthly", and the "New 
Yorker". He was also the author of "Men and Times of Pepperell" (1945), and the novel 
"As Much as Twice" and authored a regular column for die Biddeford Journal called 
"Jotted from the Library," as well. He died September 8, 1970, at the age of 84. 
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